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PREFACE 



OoNOEBNiNG the storios contained in this volume, I desire to 
place on record one or two incidents which may serve as a 
preface. 

The second narrative relates the ' Donbts of Dives.' This 
first appeared in Arrowsmith's well-known series of tales. 
One evening, soon after its publication, on returning home 
about five o'clock, I learned that a gentleman, who had 
refused to give his name, was waiting to see me. 

On my entrance, he rose and looked at me with a very 
odd expression, which I mistook for curiosity. I asked 
him his name. In reply, he laughed aloud — he laughed in 
derision, and remarked that this was really too absurd — 
much too absurd. As a short-sighted man may, and often 
does, forget faces only half-seen, I supposed that I had met 
this person somewhere, and had somehow forgotten him. I 
therefore repeated the question with emphasis ; but obtained 
a similar exasperating reply. He would not believe, I found, 
that I failed to recognise him. Then I requested him to tell 
me at once where I had met him and what was his purpose 
in calling upon me, or else to walk out of the house. He 
thereupon ceased from scoffing, and proceeded to business. 

As for the former question, it appeared, according to his 
statement, whichS7anted nothing of directness and clear- 
ness, that I was in the frequent habit of meeting him, 
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although for purposes of my own I now affeoted to deny 
the fact. As for his purpose in oallmg upon me, it was for 
nothing less than to reproach me with my infamous con- 
duct. Pressed further as to the exact nature of the infamy, 
he set forth with some detail — say, rather, he reminded me 
— recalled to my recollection — the very remarkable method 
by which I had gained possession of the narrative contained 
in this volume, which I had recently with intolerable im- 
pudence passed off — or palmed — ^upon a credulous public as 
actually my own. 

The gentleman's story is as follows. It is necessary to 
explain that he is quite sincere and believes every word of 
it. He says that he was hypnotized. By Me. Through 
a double door in the Temple. By Me. Reduced to the 
hypnotic condition — by Me — ^he was compelled — still by 
Me— to surrender this story I — his own story, every word 
of it — called the Doubts of Dives, word for word as it has 
been published — always by Me. 

The verses in it, he says, further, are verses which he 
himself wrote and has long been accustomed to sing to music 
of his own composition. 

That is his story. What have I got to say in reply ? 
Beally, nothing at all. It is a most serious charge, and I 
have got nothing to say. It also appears — for this is by 
no means all — that in another story called 'The Bell of 
St. Paul's,' everything that is good — he says that there 
is nothing else good in it — was deliberately taken from 
this gentleman — by Me — whilst in a hypnotic condition, 
and transferred— by Me — to my poor pages, with the view 
of lighting them up. Lastly — for there is still more — the 
very day before he called upon me he says he was hypno- 
tized, on the Metropolitan Railway — always by Me, the 
great unsuspected and hitherto unknown Pirate-Hypnotizer 
— and what was taken from him on that occasion the Lord 
only knows I He himself does not know, and I am sure I 
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do not. Having thus let me understand that he was fully 
acquainted with the nefarious and predatory nature of my 
conduct, and finding me impenitent and stubborn — even to 
the extent of denying that I possessed any hypnotizing 
power or experience at all, and of maintaining that I never 
had tried to hypnotize or to mesmerize anybody — he retired. 
I still await those legal proceedings with the threat of which 
he departed. 

There is only one point of difference between us. I pro- 
nounce the word Dives as a dissyllable ; he, as a mono- 
syllable, as if it was the third person singular, indicative 

mood, present tense of the verb * to dive.' * I write it dives,' 
he said, ' and I pronounce it dives, and I mean to go on so 
pronouncing it.' For this single point of difference — it 
is, I know, a small thing — I am grateful. 

Nor was this all. I received shortly after this event a letter 
from South Africa signed for surname * Dives.' Attracted, 
the writer said, by the appearance of his own name, he had 
bought the little book. This was natural curiosity. Imagine, 
however, the further doubts of Mr. Dives when he dis- 
covered, on reading the work, that his own chum, Mr. 
Pindar, was also brought into the narrative, and this, though 
the author has never seen that part of South Africa, and 
knew nothing about Mr. Dives or Mr. Pindar I 

Concerning the * Demoniac,' its purpose is obvious. It is 
not at all a temperance story — it is the story of a disease so 
strange as to seem like the possession of an evil spirit : it is 
incurable : it seizes a man and it holds him until he dies. 
The only possible escape for him is in total abstinence from 
the beginning. Later on, that escape becomes impossible. 
It is a strong subject, and to those who turn away with a 
shudder from anything stronger than a simper or a kiss, it has 
proved a repellant story. Its appearance produced a shower 
of letters, some witnessing from their own most sorrowful 
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experience to the truth of the picture, some abusing the 
author for drawing so gloomy a picture, some remonstrating, 
some conveying approbation and thanks. One lady wrote 
to lament that I had destroyed her only hope ; her husband, 
she said, had destroyed his own fortune and his health ; had 
ruined her life as well as his own ; had saddened and dis- 
graced his children : but she had nourished one hope — that 
he would yet reform. Alas, poor lady 1 the only reply was 
that her husband was only a common drunkard ; not, like 
George Atheling, possessed of an evil spirit. The common 
drunkard may reform. There is still hope for that lady — for 
the Demoniac, none. I have only to add that I took counsel, 
during the progress of the history, with a young scholar 
learned in medicine, and that he kept the scientific part of 
it right for me, for which I thank him most gratefully. 

I have to acknowledge, also, my obligations to my friend 
Mr. Charles Brookfield, who suggested the motif of the 
story 'Verbena Camellia Stephanotis.' 

W. B. 

United University Club, 
AprU 3, 1892. 
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I. 

Then the Priest, as the Bubric directs, took the child in 
his own hands, holding it dexterously, and not like a 
prentice, or mere curate, unaccustomed to the right handling 
of a baby, but with a circular sweep of the left, so that the 
head of the infant lay nestled in the bend of the arm, and 
the body was supported by the hand, and the right hand 
was free to administer the healing waters of the font, and 
he said to the child's sponsors, who were her earthly father 
and her earthly mother, with Aunt Eliza : 

' Name this child.' 

To which the godfather, also the father, replied in a clear 
and intelligible voice : ' Verbena Camellia Stephanotis.' He 
was a short man, with stooping shoulders, a broad forehead, 
and meditative eyea When he had done this part of his 
duty, knowing that the clerk, as is usual in such cases, 
would do all the rest, his eyes departed from the situation, 
and went right through tne church walls into some far 
distant place. In reality, they were looking into his 
fernery, which was under glass about a mile and a half 
away. 

Now, the Priest was a masterful man, who scrupled not 
to restrain the unbridled sponsor by authority of the Church. 
Once, for instance, he refused to christen a child Judas 
Iscariot, even though his father was a professed \total un- 
believer, and therefore expected every allowance. On this 
occasion, also, he perceived that the proposed names were 
professional He, therefore, changed the name by hia q^q. 
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authority, and without asking the godfather's consent, to 

Vera Camilla. He entered these names in the book, and 

showed them to the parents. 

< It doesn't matter,' said the father ; < I shall call her 

what I please.' In the end he never called her anything 

at all. 
' Vera Camilla,' said her mother. ' It's sweetly genteel.' 
' Vera,' said Aunt Eliza. ' Why, it's a name fit for any 

lady 1 Verbenar, indeed I You might as well have called 

the dear child Ollyock.' 
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II. 

Vera lived in the loveliest cottage ever seen — a cottage such 
as is sometimes provided for yoxmg lovers by a fairy — it 
seemed to be of one storv, but there were really two small 
bedrooms in the two gables ; they had sloping sides, and 
just room enough for a bed and a chair and a looking-glass. 
The cottage was covered all over with climbing plants up 
to the very chimney ; Virginia creeper, wisteria, clematis, 
jessamine occupied each its own side or comer ; a passion 
flower held possession of the porch; the lawn before the 
cottage was trim and neat — mown and rolled till it was as 
soft as velvet, and as smooth as silk. There were beds in 
which every kind of flower grew and flourished ; and in the 
background there were flowering shrubs, which blossomed, 
one or other, all the long year round. 

The household consisted of the girl and her father ; her 
mother now lying not far off. The father, always a medita- 
tive man, was entirely absorbed in his profession, and talked 
of nothing but his plants. He spoke of them as a school- 
master speaks of his pupils. He recognised promise, but 
experience taught him to look for disappointment. He 
knew the temptations and the dangers which beset the 
vegetable kingdom ; their manners and customs, the failings 
and weaknesses of his plants. Of these things he spoke, and 
he was xmable to speak or to think of anything beside. Did 
his daughter want anything? What should she want, living 
in a most beautiful and spacious garden, planted with every 
tree, shrub, and flower that will flourish under the sky in 
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Northern London ? All day long he was engaged with his 
flowers ; in the evening he went to his club at the tavern. 
His daughter, therefore, saw him only at meals, where he 
mostly took his food in silence. 

The cottage looked out upon the lawn, and therefore 
commanded a view of the great iron gates on the left, and 
in front the broad gravel road which led to the Ground, and 
on the right the Ground itself — not a park, or a play-ground, 
or a place of recreation — but the Ground. During the hours 
when the Ground was used, the girl always sat with her 
back to the window, as though the view displeased her. 
She had very early contracted this habit, and now continued 
it, though she no longer felt the least dislike to the view 
from the window, or to the panorama of those who marched 
past in order to use the Ground. 

The iron gates opened upon the high-road, now deserted, 
though in the old days it had been day and night covered 
with carts, waggons, stage coaches, carriages, and droves of 
cattle. Now the tramp limped painfully along, or the young 
London clerk, on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, rolled 
swiftly along upon his bicycle. Otherwise the road was 
deserted save for those who drove (for nobody walked) to 
the Ground. 

About ten o'clock in the morning the business and activity 
of the day began, and continued without pause until the 
afternoon, when it stopped. At Ave o'clock the gates were 
closed. Then Vera had the Ground all to herself. 

The business of the day began, and continued, with a 

Erocession. Sometimes it was a procession of many vehicles, 
ut generally of no more than three. First, there came an 
Ark with a treasure chest in it, and that so precious that 
it was covered all over with flowers. Next two carriages 
followed, drawn by black horses, and filled with people, who 
sat bolt upright when anybody was looking, and stuck out 
their chins with pride at their own respectability. The 
procession testified to the Family greatness. It is not often 
that the Family, which is for the most part an invisible 
unit, can illustrate its own greatness — in fact, this is nearly 
the only function which can serve that purpose. The pro- 
cession entered the gates, and drove slowly past the cottage, 
where the occupants of the carriages were often disappointed 
at seeing not the face, but the back and the shoulders of a 
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gu'l. That anyone should have so little curiosity as not 
to turn round ard estunate the respectability of a Family ! 

The carriages rolled on; they stopped before a small 
building, where ceremonies were conducted. When these 
were finished the people came away, but without their 
treasure. The^ came away, got into the carriages, and 
drove away bnskly. Not far from the iron gates is the 
tavern known as the ' Fox and Grapes ' : here there is a 
lar^e room, wibh a comfortable fire, for the reception of 
visitors. The tavern is famous, to those who use the Grouud, 
for the most sympathetic of all drinks. It is unsweetened, 
except with lump sugar, according to taste, and is taken 
with hot water. 

All the morning long one procession followed another. 
They were all exactly alike, except that sometimes there was 
a longer following of carriages. Vera heard them pass, but 
she never looked round. 

The Ground, in fact, was a cemetery in the West Finchley 
Boad, the cemetery of a great London parish ; a large park, 
covering many acres, laid out in flower-beds, lawns, gravelled 
walks, trees and shrubs, so that in spring, summer, and 
autumn it is a very lovely garden ; and even in winter it is 
not without its beauty. Among the flower-beds and the 
shrubs lie in rows — row after row, miles of rows — the graves 
of the dead. Most of them have headstones ; many have 
broken pillars, crosses, square tombs, polished granite slabs, 
little columns planted with flowers. There were legends 
and epitaphs on these monuments. There is a certain 
monotony about the epitaphs of London cemeteries. Mostly, 
to those who read between the lines, they run as follows : 

' Sacred to the memory of A. B., who lived seventy years and did 
nothing worthy of remembrance. He was a sincere and consistent 
Christian, always horribly afraid of going to Heaven, and quite 
certain that no one would send him anywhere else. He thought 
of nothing but money, and he made a little, but not what he had a 
right to expect. He carried on his affairs to the end without being 
publicly disgraced. Every Sunday morning he went to church, and 
during the rest of the day he feasted. His family, who quarrelled 
over the division, speak of him no longer, and when his children 
die he will be as much forgotten as any Early Briton. This stone 
is erected to the perpetuation of his imperishable memory.' 

The population of the place, although the Ground has 
only been opened for thirty years, is a quarter of a million. 
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The Ground does not belong to a parish where men of 
letters, art, or science live ; and there is not one of all this 
immense multitude whose works survive to continue his 
name for another generation. 

When the processions of the day were over, the great gates 
closed, the chapel locked, and the Groquemorts gone. Vera 
had the place to herself, and could wander about the paths. 
She knew every part of the cemetery ; in one comer the 
little bit of coppice left uncleared, in another the two or 
three apple-trees still remaining — remnant of an orchard ; 
the part of the Ground not yet laid out, covered with long 
bents and darnel and coarse grass, and the hedge beyond 
this field where she gathered blackberries in autumn, and 
roses and honeysuckle in June. 

She wandered alone about the great silent place in the 
summer evenings. Long after the sun went down her 
white figure among the white tombs shone ghostly in the 
twilight. 

She never went anywhere; her life was wholly spent 
within these walls. Half a mile up the road there was a 
school where she had learned certain accomphshments 
which were of Httle use to her because she seldom read 
anything and never wrote. She made no friends : there is 
a certain prejudice attached to one resident in a cemetery ; 
it is awkward to give a cemetery as your permanent address 
— some little odium attaches to any office connected with 
such an institution. Vera, therefore, had no friends. Other 
girls go about and see things, they have amusements ; Vera 
went nowhere. Other girls, again, get a httle excitement 
and change when they put on their best clothes and go to 
church. Vera did not go to church. The reason was, not 
that superiority of intellect which shuts the church door to 
so many young ladies of the day, but simply because her 
father considered that, when you have church and chapel 
services going on every day, the necessities of the human 
case are more than met Between the time when Vera left 
school, and the beginning of this history, a period of two 
years passed away. That is to say, for two years the girl 
lived at the gates of the cemetery, and went nowhere else 
except to the row of suburban shops near the school, where 
she bought the things wanted for her housekeeping. 

To a girl, almost a child, Uving thus alone among the 
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tombs, with burials going on all day long, with no friends, 
no outside world except a long deserted road, life may come 
to seem like an endless Danse Macabre — a dance of death, 
a pageant of death. To this place, hither, must all be 
brought ; it is the universal end. What was the outside 
world engaged upon all the time ? Clearly, she concluded, 
undertakery. Some made coffins ; some coffin - plates, 
handles, ornaments, linings, shrouds; some made black 
carriages ; some black coats, and black frocks ; some were 
told off to read the service appointed ; the head undertaker 
was the Chief Minister of State ; nothing was regarded but 
the future occupation of the Ground ; the chief object in 
saving money, was to provide for a respectable procession. 
Life was all death ; clothes, nothing but a sign of mourning; 
clergymen, chaplains to cemeteries ; religion, an assurance 
to the bereft ; everything beautiful was intended for nothing 
but the adornment of the permanent home. 

I do not say that Vera put all these thoughts into words 
— young girls do not formulate their thoughts; language 
cannot clothe them — but they assumed this colour and 
complexion. The cemetery was all she really knew. Per- 
haps, because everybody who came to the ground was 
clothed in black, Vera, with a kind of instinct rather than 
by protest, dressed always in white. No one would have 
interfered with her if she had chosen yellow, but she chose 
white. Black belonged to the processions. Black belonged 
to the ladies who came afterwards, sometimes for as much 
as six months later, with flowers. The black spots moving 
about among the green graves and the flower-beds in this 
beautiful garden offended the girl's eyes. Therefore, she 
wore white ; in winter wlute flannel, and in summer white 
stuff. She carried a basket, and a pair of garden scissors, 
and she went about attending to the flowers of the forgotten 
graves, those for which there were no longer any mourners 
to pay the gardener. She was a tall, thin slip of a girl, 
about sixteen years of age, as yet with little of the womanly 
figure ; her fair hair abundant hung unconflned except by 
a ribbon ; her blue eyes were large and serious ; her face 
was grave ; her very step was serious ; she neither laughed 
nor sang, nor danced as she went along, although she was 
so young — ^you see, it checks laughter and singing to remem- 
ber that, though a quarter of a million may be listening, 
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they cannot reply even with an echo. I read once of a child 
brought up in a nunnery — one of the austere houses where 
the sisters dig their own graves, and where the days are for 
ever cheered by the sound of the knell of the passing-bell. 
Then I remembered Vera. As that cloister child, so was 
Vera. 

III. 

The ties of kinship are less respected on certain social levels 
than on others. The English family very easily breaks up 
into separate pieces : brothers and sisters go their own way, 
they scatter ; if they remain in the same place they quarrel ; 
children who should be cousins know each other no longer ; 
those who get up in the world are too proud to inquire after 
those who remain down below ; those who are below are 
too proud to intrude upon those who are up. Family pride, 
therefore, has its uses. Vera's father, for instance, remained 
head gardener of the new cemetery. His brother, though 
this he did not know, because he never read any newspapers, 
was Prime Minister of New South Wales ; another brother, 
also unknown to him, was a Silver King, and controlled I 
know not what. He remained. Had he gone abroad, as 
his brothers did, he would have become Botanist to a Colony; 
Professor of Botany in some Colonial University ; Fellow of 
the Eoyal Society. As it was, he remained at home, and 
was a gardener whose thoughts never travelled beyond his 
plants. 

But even at home one may rise. Vera had an aunt — her 
mother's sister — her Aunt Eliza. She, by reason of her 
husband's great success, had climbed to a dizzy height, even 
to a house in Bedford Square, and a carriage. Aunt Eliza's 
husband, indeed, was none other than a certain well-known, 
far-famous purveyor in the City. It would be hard, indeed, 
if so eminent a citizen should not have his carriage, and his 
house in Bedford Square beautifully furnished, and on 
Sundays his dinner-parties at three in the afternoon. But 
Aunt Eliza had well-nigh forgotten the existence of her 
niece. Her sister was dead; her sister's husband was 
gardener to a cemetery; there was a child. Prosperity 
makes one acquainted with other prosperous persons; 
people who have a good concern in the City cannot remain 
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on intimate terms with cemetery gardeners. Do not blame 
Aunt Eliza ; 'tis the way of the world. She had not called 
at the lodge for fourteen years. 

One day, in leafy May, the laburnum and the lilacs being 
in full flower, there entered the gates a procession of great 
length and magnificence, with such waving plumes and such 
a pile of flowers as denoted respect to success. Evidently 
a prince in Israel Vera, sitting in her room with her back 
to the window, was conscious only of prolonged blackness 
grating over the gravel. 

When everything was over, and the mourners were re- 
turning to their carriages, one of them, a portly dame of 
benevolent aspect, walking beside her husband — 'twas he 
of the great provision shop — whispered : * John, I must stay 
behind and see him, if it's only for poor Amelia's sake. TeU 
them I am staying to see the grave of a friend. You go on, 
and I will get home by myself, somehow.* 

When the last carriage had passed through the gates. 
Aunt Eliza opened the door of the lodge. 

* Goodness gracious I' she cried, ' I suppose you're Vera? 
Lord I how you're grown! A young woman, I declare; 
and a pretty one, too I Give me a kiss, my dear. I'm 
your aunt Eliza, come for a funeral ! Well, to be sure ! 
Why, it's a pretty room and all, though, of course, one 
wouldn't expect to find you sitting on a coffin-lid. And 
where's your father, my dear ?* 

When at last she went away, she held out both hands, 
and kissed her niece kindly. 

' My dear,' she said, ' it's perfectly dreadful to think of a 
child like you — a big girl, too — sitting among the tombs all 
the while, like as if you were possessed, seeing nobody, and 
talking to nobody, and going nowhere. It's enough to make 
one melancholy mad ! You shall come to see us. John 
and me will make you welcome. Look here, now. Vera, 
my dear — I remember when your father wanted to call you 
Sweet William, or some such name — you come next 
Saturday afternoon. Come early, and I'll get you some 
pretty things to wear, though white is always becoming, I 
will say that. In the evening we'll go to the theatre, and 
see my favourite, Nina Cazalet ; Sunday morning, if it's 
fine, we always drive out. There's open house for dinner, 
and the rest of the day spent with such laughing and talk- 
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ing as you never heard. Ugh I' she shuddered ; ' you can't 
laugh in a cemetery. That's right, you'll come. Don't let 
on about the Ground, you know. In a year or two, perhaps, 
when the young man comes along, you can break it gently. 
That's settled, then, and I'm glad I came — truly glad 
I am.' 

IV. 

A PLACE filled with people; the women in lovely dresses, 
smiling and talking, the men as animated and as happy as 
custom permits. Bright light everywhere ; a band playing 
sweet music ; a curtain painted with girls and young men ; 
flowers, dances, and sunshine ; the air charged with the 
perfume of joy and youth. Vera sat beside her aunt in the 
front row of the dress-circle, her eyes wide open, her lips 
trembling, her hands trembling, her whole frame tingling 
with the wonder and the novelty of it. 

Then the curtain drew up, and for three hours Vera was 
ravished away. The theatre existed no longer ; she was not 
sitting before a stage ; she was looking on, unseen, at fairy- 
land. She saw, for the first time, youth and the happiness 
of youth ; the joy of being beautiful, the joy of being loved, 
the joy of Hving and wooing, the joy of sunshine, the joy of 
life; for the first time she felt that yearning for joys un- 
attainable which glorifies youth, though it too often makes 
that time unhappy. She heard the gospel of joy. When 
the house laughed she felt as if something jarred. It was as 
if she was recalled rudely to the actual world. The bell 
would be tolling next. She looked on gravely, wondering. 
When the curtain fell between the acts she sighed and 
gasped, and the tears came into her eyes. When her aunt 
spoke to her, she rephed faintly, because her mind was with 
the play. 

Among the company was an actress who took the leading 
part. To this girl she seemed like a being of whose exist- 
ence she had never even dreamed. She was young, she was 
beautiful : she had a sweet face and a sweet voice, her Ups 
were always smiling, her eyes beamed with happiness and 
with mirth ; in the play all the men loved her and courted 
her, in the house the yoxmg men clapped their hands for joy 
whenever she appeared. She was the Queen, the Goddess, 
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the Patron Saint of love and happiness and beauty. Vera 
followed her as she moved upon the stage ; her carriage, her 
gestures, her voice, her eyes, fascinated the girl. 

When all was over they came home through the lamplit 
streets in a hansom. Vera went to bed too much excited to 
sleep ; happy just to lie and recall the evening, and to see 
again in imagination the actress who had charmed her with 
her simple spell and pretence of happiness. 

On Monday she went home, arriving with the second pro- 
cession of the day. All the day, all the week, she walked 
about restlessly ; in the evening she wandered in the 
Ground : but she avoided the inhabited portion. She had 
to pass through the graves in order to get to the unused 
field; she shuddered as she passed, because her head was 
filled with a yearning after what she had seen upon the 
stage. These poor dead people had been taken, perhaps, 
from such a world of joy — a world where the undertaker is 
not seen. Only in the far comer of the field did she feel 
able to give herself up to the thought and recollection of the 
theatre. 

When Saturday came she did a strange thing. First, she 
made up a bouquet of white flowers, then she wrote a little 
note and pinned it among the flowers : * From Vera. I love 
you. If you will let me love you, carry my bouquet.' She 
tied up her bouquet in silver paper, and, after tea, at six 
o'clock, she took her jacket and her hat, and went out of the 
gates and turned down the road in the direction of London. 
Her father was gone to his club. Ho would not get home 
until ten, and she always went to bed at nine. He would 
not know. 

It was nearly eight o'clock "when she arrived at the 
theatre. She boldly walked in through the crush of the 
people who were crowding in, and asked the ticket-taker 
how she was to convey her flowers to Miss Nina Cazalet. 
He directed her to the stage-door, where she found no diffi- 
culty in sending in her gift Then she returned to the front 
of the house. Here she made the discovery that dress-circle 
seats were seven shillings a-piece, and she had but two 
shillings in her purse. With this modest sum, however, she 
found a place in the pit, and sat there, with beating heart, 
until the curtain rose. 

Alas 1 Nina Cazalet came in without her bouquet, and 
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her heart felt as heavy as lead. Then she reflected that in 
such a piece the actress could not carry a bouquet. This 
thought , relieved her. Perhaps the actress would make 
some sign to her ; but no sign came. Then she remembered 
that the actress could not possibly know her by sight ; and 
again she took courage. Finally she surrendered herself to 
the magic of the piece, and once more lost all consciousness 
while the comedy was played. The theatre over, she came 
away. The street was full of people, pushing and shouting. 
Vera stood hesitating. Somebody spoke to her. She turned 
and walked away. She walked through crowded slums and 
through deserted streets. No one molested her; she had 
no fear. She ctune out at length beyond the houses into the 
long dark road, stretching north, between hedges. All the 
way she noticed nothing. Her brain was filled with the 
voice of the actress, and with her face, and with the magic 
of her grace, and with the joy, unlike anything ever known 
on earth, which this sweet white witch poured into the 
hearts of those who sat at her feet. 

It was a fine night ; the stars were out. The lilac filled 
the air as Vera turned into the lodge garden. She crept 
noiselessly upstairs. She opened her window and looked 
out ; she could see the white lines of headstones and of 
tombs. 

' Oh,' she thought, * did they ever know — ^those poor 
things, the dead — that there are places where people do 
nothing but laugh and sing, and are always happy T 



V. 

Miss Nina Gazalet sat in her room under the hands of a 
dresser. As one who entirely realized how much the attrac- 
tions of a woman are assisted and heightened by art, she 
generally took the keenest interest in ever^ detail of her 
stage toilette. This evening she was passive and silent. 
This queen of joy, at whose presence the clouds of care 
rolled back, was herself gloomy. A sense of impending mis- 
fortune hung over her. She held in her hand a letter, which 
she had read twenty times, and each time with a heavy 
sigh. It was from her lover. ' Choose,' it said, almost in 
so many plain words, ' choose between your lover and your 
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profession. Give up the stage or give up the lover.' A 
dreadful alternative. She would have been happy with 
both, but with one only of the two she would be wretched. 
How could she give up her lover? how could she give up 
her art? 'Choose,' said her lover; *I will await your 
choice.' 

' Something dreadful is going to happen/ she said to her 
dresser. ' Last night I had temble dreams. I've had this 
letter for three days, and every time I try to answer it I am 
held back. I cannot answer it. A cruel letter 1 What 
has made him write it ?' 

' Don't think about it till the piece is over.' 

' No — not till the piece is over.' Nina sat upright and 
nerved herself. < I've had such a frightful headache all day 
long — I can hardly drag my limbs. But I shall manage, 
somehow. Oh !' she started nervously, ' who is that knock- 
ing at the door ?' 

It was something tied up in silver paper. Nina tore it ofif 
impatiently. 

' Always the same,' she said. ' Every Saturday for the 
last two months. Who is Vera, I wonder?' She opened 
the note. * Always the same words : ** I love you. If you 
will let me love you, wear these flowers." They are beauti- 
ful flowers. Who is Vera ?' She sat up and looked at the 
writing. The characters were square, and almost childish. 

* Mysterious Vera ! I am haunted by her. Well, I will 
find out who she is. Out of curiosity I will wear her flowers 
to-night. Let her love me? Well, there are not many 

women who want to love me. As for the men Put the 

flowers here — they are very pretty.' 

The toilette was finished. The orchestra played the last 
bars, the bell rang, the curtain rose up ; the actress, with 
glowing cheeks, smiling lips, and bright eyes, ran upon the 
stage, while the house rang with cheers. Oh I who could 
hope to be as happy and as careless as this godlike creature? 
She carried away all who sat in that great house — all, even 
the poor dressmakers' drudges in the gallery were rapt and 
ravished out of themselves, and for tl:iee short hours lived 
in a paradise of song and happiness and merry carelessness. 
A witch ! a sorceress 1 But a white witch, a benevolent, 
kindiv witch, who used her power for the happiness of the 
world, 
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When she appeared upon the stage the young men gasped 
and drew their breath, and many changed colour, being 
victims of Love the mocker, who fills young men's hearts with 
yearning for the unattainable. And the girls all murmured 
' Oh 1' with a long sigh of admiration and of envy. In the 
front row of the pit there sat a young girl. She, at the sight 
of Nina, turned first red and then pale. She was quite alone, 
which is unusual in the pit — or any other part of the house 
— even for older girls. She rose, and asked those behind 
her kindly to mi^e room. She passed out, and did not 
return. 

It was half-past eleven when Nina drove home. She 
lived alone, save for her maid and her servants, and had a 
first-floor flat in Victoria Street. Her evening's work had 
been too much for her ; she climbed the stair with difficulty, 
dragging her hmbs, and leaning on the balustrade ; her head 
reeled ; her eyes ached. 

She opened her door and went into her dining-room. The 
supper was laid ; the lamp burned low ; the windows were 
wide open for the warm air of July ; the lamps of the street 
lighted the room. At the open window sat a figure dressed 
in white. When Nina entered, the figure rose. It was a 
girl Nina saw that she was very young, and that her eyes 
were beautiful. 

' My dear,' she said, surprised, ' who are you ? And 
what are you doing in my room ? Unless ' — her eyes wan- 
dered — * unless you are a ghost.' 

' I am Vera,' said the girl. 

' You are Vera I Who is Vera ? Oh I I remember.' 

' You wore my flowers — you will let me love you. Oh 1' 
— the girl caught her hand and kissed it — ' you are so 
lovely t you are so happy 1 I have never seen anyone so 
happy.' 

Nina reeled and caught the back of a chair. 

' This is some dream,' she said. ' I am in a delirium. I, 
happy ? And with this letter in my pocket ? You are come 
to mock me.' 

She caught her burning forehead with her hands, and 
sank senseless on the floor. The fever which had been 
hovering about her all day long seized her in its strong 
clutch and held her fast, so that for three long weeks shQ 
Jcnew nothing. 
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The papers next day announced, with great concern, that 
Miss Gazalet was taken ill with some kind of fever. Every- 
body began to talk about the bad ventilation and the smells 
of the theatre. Next day, and for many days afterwards, 
the street was blocked with the carriages of those who came 
to inquire after the actress. They drove and they walked ; 
they left cards, or th jy humbly took an answer and walked 
away. Most of them brought flowers ; Covent Garden was 
cleared out every morning ; the Parcel Post brought boxes 
of flowers from all parts of the country ; there were flowers 
enough to furnish the weapons for a carnival. But the 
recipient of all this sympathy lay unconscious on her bed, 
revealing to her nurse all the secrets of her heart. 

What the papers did not know was that, by the happiest 
accident in the world, Miss Nina Gazalet had obtained the 
services of a nurse more devoted, more watchful, more 
jealous, than even the most scientific sister in the most 
difficult case of the most dangerous ward. For Vera 
stayed. 

VI. 

* I don't believe you care a straw what becomes of Vera,' 
said Aunt Eliza. * What ? She stays away for three weeks, 
and you never so much as ask where she is.' 

' I thought she was with you,' replied the head gardener. 

* Nothing of the kind.' 

' Where is she, then ?' 

' Staying with an actress. How she got to know her — 
however she cajne to think of it — how in the world — but 
there's no sounding the artfulness of a girl.' 

' An actress ?' 

' Oh, the girl's in good hands ; I will say that. An 
actress, I said. 'Tis none other than Miss Nina Gazalet 
herself. I've been to the house ; she hves in a most beauti- 
ful flat. The furniture is finicking; but, then, you can't 
expect actresses to furnish like plain folk. Finicking, but 
pretty. The girl came out to see me. Nina Gazalet was 
ill, and Vera is nursing her. She was very short with me 
when I wanted to know how she got there ; but never mind, 
some day she'll tell me. Well, now, I asked her what 
salary she was to have. Nothing at all. Then I asked her 
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where she took her meals. If she'd lived with the servants 
I would have carried her off there and then, I would. But 
she doesn't. Boards, I understand, with the family ; 
treated like them, has what the others have, diet unlimited, 
and so far as I could learn, pudding every day. When 
Nina Cazalet gets better I shaJl go and have it out with her. 
Meantime, I think Vera's a lucky girl, and you ought to be 
thankful, little as you care.' 

' The girl,' said the gardener, ' is living with the family ; 
and there's pudding every day. Of course, a growing girl 
requires pudding ; stimulates the growth, like a little made 
earth. She's safe, and in good hands. In that case — -' 
His eyes went out into space again. 



VII. 

The only man in all London, not counting those who never 
go to West End theatres, who did not know that Nina 
Cazalet was ill, wsis the very same young man who had 
written that letter. Why had he written it? Why do 
young men ever write cruel letters to young ladies ? It is 
the inexorable pater. When the pater is poor, the young 
man does what he likes without the formality of asking 
permission ; nor does the pater who has nothing to leave 
expect to be asked. Both are happy, therefore, and should 
bless their poverty. This young man, unfortunately, had a 
pater who wsis rich, and, moreover, had absolute power 
over his money, which had been * made.' Oh, the ingenuity 
of man which makes money, securities, shares, banknotes, 
gold, silver and bronze out of nothing — just nothing at all 1 
See him in youth — naked, his hands empty. See him again 
fifty years later, laden with the money he has meide. What 
feat of jugglery, what marvel of science, can compare with 
this transformation of nothing into everything ? 

' My son,' said pater the maker, ' I hear nothing but good 
of this girl. I shall not oppose your marriage, because there 
is no nonsense in your case about marrying beneath you. 
Yet, with your prospects, you might have made a beginning 
of family connection. I make only one condition : that she 
gives up the stage. I can't have a daughter-in-law acting 
every night I am sure you will acknowledge that I am 
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reasonable. If you marry her withouti you will be placec 
in the ignoble condition of one who lives upon his wife's 
earnings.' 

Therefore the young man wrote that letter. He put it as 
kindly as he could, but he put it plainly, thinking, in hie 
folly, that he had asked a small thing. And he had as yel 
received no answer. Had he looked at the papers he woulc 
have read that his mistress was ill ; had he gone to the clul 
he would have heard the news. But he did neither. H( 
sat in his private room in a Bond Street Hotel waiting for i 
letter which came not ; ho roamed the street, melancholy 
asking himself why he had been such a fool as to expec 
that such a girl could possibly prefer such a man as himself 
and such a humdrxmi life as he had to offer her, to th< 
excitement of the stage and the practice of her art. Youd| 
men often ask themselves such questions ; but the reply ii 
never satisfactory. Why was I such a fool ? Echo replies 
' Such a fool.' How could I have been such an ass ' 
Another echo, ' Such an ass.' No; it is never a satisfactory 
reply. 

' A young lady, sir, wishes to see you.' The waiter mad< 
this announcement. ' Won't send up her name, sir.' 

' A young lady ? No name ?' 

' Quite young, sir. Child, almost. Says you must 8e< 
her.' 

' Well, let her come up then.' 

A girl dressed all in white stood in the doorway looking 
curiously at him. Quite a young girl, tall and angular, lon{ 
fair hair falling down her back ; big blue eyes. And 8h< 
gazed upon him, standing there, while you might hav< 
counted ten. 

' I am afraid,' said the youth, * that I do not recol 
lect ' 

* No, you have never seen me before.' 

* Why do you look at me so curiously then ?' 

' I was wondering as I came along what kind of man yoi 
were. Because either you must be the best man that eve 
lived for her to love you, or it is a great condescension oi 
her part — and perhaps a great pity and shame and he 
friends ought to interfere,' she added, without so much as i 
oomma. 

* Bui who are you ?' 
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' I can see from your face that it isn't for your cleverness 
that she loves you.' 

* Who loves me ?* 

* And the letter in my pocket proves that it isn't for your 
goodness, for only a foolish or a bad young man could write 
such a letter.' 

The young man changed colour. Then he threw himself 
into a chair. 

* Well/ he said, * I suppose you will tell me presently who 
you are and what you want.' 

' A man who was not foolish, and was good when such a 
lady as Nina ' 

' As Nina !' He sprang to his feet. ' You come from 
Nina ?' 

' When such a lady condescended to love him, would be 
so much honoured that he would ask for her conditions and 
not lay down his own. Oh, to make her happy who every 
evening makes hundreds of people happy, and sends them 
home full of lovely thoughts, ought to be happiness enough 
for any man. But you — oh I you ! — you dare to make con- 
ditions. A great genius is in love with you, and you order 
her to give up her work. You pretend to love her, and 
you ' Here Vera's eyes overflowed, and her voice choked. 

* You come from Nina ? Tell me, have you a message — a 
letter — from her ? Who are you ?' 

' My name is Vera ; but you do not know me. I am stay- 
ing with Nina. I am never going to leave her, whatever 
happens. Never, mind, never.' 

She spoke with great firmness and resolution. The young 
man gazed at her bewildered. 

' Nina is ill,' she went on. 

'Nina? lU?' 

* She heua been ill for three weeks. All the time she has 
been off her heeid, and has been talking about you. That is 
why I have come here.' 

'Nina? lU?' 

' She has come to herself again, and she has lefb off 
talking about you; that was the first sign by which we 
knew ' 

'Nina? lU?' 

' And I've come about that letter of yours. Here it is. 
I've borrowed it, but I must take it back.' 
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'What am I to do?' 

* Do you want to make her get well, or would you rather 
kill her? Well, then, sit down and write her another 
letter.' 

' What am I to say ?' 

' You are to say you withdraw this letter, and that you 
are truly sorry and ashamed for writing it, and that you 
humbly beg her pardon for insulting her with such a con- 
dition, and hope she will forgive you. I wouldn't, if I were 
Nina ; but perhaps she will, because she is a great deal 
better than all other women put together.' 

He sat down obediently, his face flushed, his hands trem- 
bling. He wrote rapidly, covering the four pages. 

* There,' he said, * give her that. Tell her — tell her if my 
life would be of any help to her, I would give her that.' 

Vera read the letter without asking permission. Since it 
concerned Nina's health and happiness, why not ? 

' Thank you,' she said. ' It looks as if you were really 
sorr^; of course, you ought to be. I dare say she will 
forgive you, and let you come and see her. I will write to 
you.' 

* No — no ; I will call — I will call this afternoon. I shall 
be able to see you, at least.' 

Vera turned to go. 

* Stay r he cried ; * you think I have been a brute.' 

'I do,' she replied, with the candour of an unspoiled 
soul. 

'You don't understand. I have nothing in the world 
except my allowance from my father, who is rich. I have 
no profession, and no way of making money. He allows me 
to marry Nina only on the condition that she leaves the 
stage. If she does not, he will disinherit me.' 

' Is that all ?* asked Vera the unworldly. * You would 
rather keep the money than Nina? What a lover !' 

I know not where she got her experience or theory of 
love, but this is what she said, with fine contempt in her 
eyes. 

' Again you don't understand. I should then be in the 
despicable position of a man who lives upon his wife.' 

'Why? Are you too proud to do something? I would 
mow the lawns and sweep up the leaves rather than do 
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' I am not too proud ; I am only too ignorant.' 
' Would you like to be an under-gardener ?' asked Vera, 
thinking of her own possible patronage. 
He shook his head. 

* What can you do ?' 

' I can do many things, but nothing that I can make into 
money. I can shoot, I can fish, I can play games, I can 
ride * 

A happy thought — nay, an inspiration — flashed across the 
girl's mind. She had often seen a cavalcade ride along the 
road— a troop of half a dozen girls with one man, riding. 
He was their teacher. 

* Why don't you become a riding-master V 

*Eh?' The young man started. 'Why not? I could 
teach riding. I will. I cannot live upon Nina's salary. 
Tel] her, child, that her husband must be independent. 
Tell her that if she can stoop to a riding-master ' 

* I will tell her,' said Vera. 



VIII. 

A FOBTNiGHT later Nina lay on a couch beside the window. 
She was dressed — she was rapidly getting better. People 
had left off calling ; there were no more bulletins ; the pro- 
cession of flowers had ceased to encumber the adjacent 
roads. She was better, and she was going to take a long 
summer's rest at the seaside. At her feet, in a low chair, 
sat Vera, gravely watching in case she might want anything. 

' Child,' said Nina, who had been silent, ' he came here 
this morning while you were out. Nobody could be kinder. 
He is quite fixed about becoming a riding-master.' 

' You laughed again yesterday afternoon,' said Vera ' I 
heard you.' 

' Did we laugh ? You thought I was never going to laugh 
any more. What can I do for you. Vera ? Oh, my dear 
child t what can I do for you, who have done so much for 
me ? You dragged me back from the jaws of death ; you 
have given me life a.gain — and my lover a.gain. What can 
I give you ?' 

' Why,' said Vera, ' you first showed me what happiness 
means.' 
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'I will play to you, dear.' She rose, and went to the 

Siano. * When I am very, very happy — quite happy — I 
on't want to talk or to laugh, but to play soft music. 
People only laugh and make merry, because they want to 
be happy. It is a siga Old people do not laugh, because 
there is no more happiness to be hoped ; and happy people 
never laugh, because they have got all they want. Let me 
play to you.' 

She played for a quarter of an hour, softly. Then she 
began to talk while she played. 

' I shall be so happy that laughing and singing will 
become a burden to me. They are the prelude, you know 
^-only the prelude — like the overture to the play. That is 
why, when you first knew me, you were so attracted. You 
were made to expect something, which excited and pleased 
you. There is only one kind of happiness in the world, and 
I have it — thanks to you, Vera, thanks to you I' 

She turned her music-stool, and held out her arms. 

* Child ! You are nothing but a bag of bones and big 
blue eyes. That is because you have spent yourself in 
saving me. Now I shall make you grow fat and strong. 
Vera ' 

'Well, Nina?' 

* You have told me everything — all about your father and 
your aunt, who is a dear, good soul ; but there is one thing 
you have never told me — ^where did you get all those beauti- 
ful flowers ?' 

Vera shuddered. Three weeks before she would not have 
shuddered. 

' I took them all,' she said, ' from the new-made graves.' 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE LAMENT OP DIVES. 

* Is it really five years, Kit, since last we met ? I suppose 
it may be so long ; but I have left off counting Time.' 

« Why should you count Time, dear Dives ? You have 
only to enjoy all the time there is. You can make the most 
of every moment. When it is finished you can live in the 
next. For the rich, time crawls. It is by those who work 
that Time must be counted, because in the space he allows 
to them they must make their money. This is the reason 
why, to some of us, he flies, he gallops. Lord ! how short 
is the day when it is spent in work ! What says the song, 
my own song ? 

* '* Life is long — for those who toil not ; 
Only loDg — for those who play." ' 

There were two young men sitting in a set of Chambers. 
The place was simple Pall Mall : the time was two in the 
afternoon : the sesison was June. The day was very hot 
— everybody remembers the great heats of June in that 
present year of grace : the windows were thrown open for 
the air, and from the street below came up the continual 
rolling of the cabs and the tread of many feet. 

They had been lunching together ; the table was not yet 
cleared, but they had left it : one of the two had taken the 
largest and easiest chair in the room, and was now curled 
up in it with every outward indication of complete physical 
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comfort. The other was standing at the empty fireplace, 
leaning against the mantel-shelf. 

The young man leaning against the mantel-shelf was he 
who had left off counting Time. He was the tenant of the 
Chambers— Denis Stirling by name — and he should have 
been distinctly, even enviably, good-looking. In fact, he 
was possessed of regular features, good eyes, light hair, and 
comely limbs; but his handsome face was marred by a 
cloud of chronic discontent, and his speech by a weariness 
which was not at all like the Nineteenth Centur}' Lassitude 
of which we used to hear so much and now hear nothing. 
That has gone: it has retired into the Limbo of old 
Fashions, Fads, Hobbies, Affectations, and Pretences by 
which small souls seek to seem great. This weariness was 
not, with Denny Stirling, an affectation at all ; profound 
discontent really possessed his soul. A young gentleman 
ought not to be always grumpy, particularly a young gentle- 
man who has everything that, in the opinion of other young 
men, ought to remove grumpiness. It is, indeed, a condi- 
tion of mind which sits ill upon all youth, even on the very 
stonebroke. In the days, not long ago, when young men 
of superior intellect and the Higher Culture showed, by an 
air of melancholy, the burden laid upon them by the mere 
presence of the uncultured, they all with one consent 
avoided grumpiness. One could stand apart, chin in air : 
one could be melancholy in falsetto : one could sprawl ; but 
one could not be grumpy. 

The other young man, he who lay low in the easy-chair 
and purred with mere physical ease and comfort, was in 
figure stout, even round: in complexion ruddy: he had 
short brown hair : his nose was broad ; this is always an 
excellent sign in man, and betokens good fellowship : his 
eyes, which were protected by spectacles — not a pince-nez, 
but plain outspoken spectacles — gleamed behind those 
ornaments hke unto the big Fiji cats' eyes : quite ordinary 
observers would have remarked that there lay in his eyes 
the light which poets call the twinkle, likening it unto the 
flickering of the stars. This is happily not uncommon 
among us. Cranks, faddists, hystericals, advocates of 
women's suffrage, and those who think to make the world 
wise and good by Acts of Parliament, cannot possibly have 
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it. Nature denies it to them. Bishops, however, are some- 
times endowed with the twinkle : and I have known Editors 
of comic papers to lack it. One can imagine a Pope with 
a twinkle ; but not the President of the United States. 
The Irish vote forbids it. The name of this young man 
was Cotterel, and as, of his two Christian names, the one 
of which he was the less proud was Christopher, of course 
his friends always called him Kit. 

He sat up in his chair and poured out another glass of 
Champagne, which he held up to the light, murmuring 
softly, as if to himself, ' I love these beads, that rise out of 
nothing and bubble on the surface. They mean joy and 
idleness. Why cannot we always be idle and happy? 
Dives, you are idle, you should be happy. There is froth 
upon the tankard : there are bubbles in the soda ; but they 
are not the beads of the French vintage.' 

' Kit/ said the other impatiently, ' you talk as if you 
were still an undergraduate. How can a man of your age 
sing the praises of Champagne ?' 

' In the matter of Champagne I am always an under- 
g^raduate. Denny, it was a happy chance tnat threw us 
together again to-day. The world is so big that we might 
never have met. Yet it is so small, especially at this end 
of it, that one is always meeting somebody. This is the 
narrow end — your end— the fat and toothsome end — where 
Champagne flows from all the aqueducts. My end is the 
Fleet Street end, which is lean and thirsty, and given to a 
cheap drink made, I am told, of an infusion of malt.' 

I give notice that those people who believe that what is 
called the Supernatural requires, even for its most remark- 
able developments, anything beyond the most commonplace 
surroundings, had better read no farther, unless, which is 
too seldom the case, they are prepared on the spot to 
change their convictions. As everybody knows, who has 
read the recent works of the more advanced thinkers, it is 
no longer the romantic surrounding that is wanted. Things 
most remarkable now take place daily under the most 
commonplace conditions. Things most unexpected are now 
developed in simple drawing-rooms —nay, one is told, in 
rooms of clubs. We no longer look to the Moated Grange, 
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the Ruined Abbey, the Deserted Churchyard, for spirits and 
their companions of the silent world. They come to us in 
our own houses and in broad daylight. It is, after all, only 
a return to the good old times. The Jinn was wont to sit 
upon the bare rocks by the sea-shore in the open day, 
rejoicing in the sun : he visited the fisherman in his hut at 
noontide : in the cool of the afternoon he walked, for all the 
world to see, under the shade of the trees in the Caliph's 
garden. It is therefore no new thing that the Other World 
should call, so to speak, upon the World of London. Is not 
the West End as good as Thibet ? Why should Arabia the 
Happy be preferred to Kensington the Comfortable ? 

No historian before myself has discovered that these con- 
descensions or advances, these offers of familiarity on the 
part of the Other World, occur regularly at intervals of 
about a hundred years, and always towards the close of a 
century. Amazing things are recorded of Alchemists, at 
the end of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Again, at the great awakening of a hundred years 
ago there appeared prophets, clairvoyants, and mesmerists. 
At the present day, there are those who annihilate space : 
those who bring messages from the dead with the regularity 
of the telegraph department : those who practise p^mistry 
and divination. Those who lifted tables have retired in 
sulks. Therefore, the things which I have to describe need 
not be considered as in any way more remarkable than 
other things which daily happen under our very noses, and 
are witnessed by most credible spectators ; and as you will 
presently discover, they were neither remarkably new nor 
remarkably original. No reader of history expects things 
new and original. 

' But what are you doing. Kit ?' asked Denny. 

' I have been called to the Bar. I wish they nadn't called 
me, because the fees finished off all that was left. I am 
starving, Denny.' 

He looked up and laughed, with the glass in his hand. 
Bacchus himself, dressed in modern garments, might thus 
have looked and thus have laughed. 

' But you are fat, Kit ; fat, smiling, and apparently happy.' 

' Who would not smile over a bottle of champagne ? But 
I am starving, all the same. That is to say, I actually have 
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to work. Denny, my friend,* he proceeded solemnly, ' work 
is called the common lot ; it is a fatiguing lot. I work ' — 
he sighed — ' for such of the journals and organs and things 
as will have me. I don't get on very fast because ' — he 
yawned — ' I work so little. If I smile it is with an aching 
heart, because I abhor work.' 

' He abhors work V Denny repeated it with wonder. 
' Why it seems to me as if there was nothing else in the 
whole world worth having.' 

* I have had, I own, ambitions. I would rise ; I would 
soar,' — he flapped his elbows and raised his feet off the 
cushions, — ' but this fat, foolish body of mine forbids. It 
will be fed with meat and drink, fumigated with tobacco, 
lapped in slumber in bed, and laid at rest in club chairs. It 
is a beast of a body. I could become a great novehst or a 
great dramatist but for this body. As it is, I have to 
remain the greater part of the day in idleness, and therefore 
in poverty. Sometimes — but never mind. And you?' 

' I am still, as you said. Dives. I am a millionaire.' He 
said this with a face of the deepest gloom. ' Nothing more. 
I continue in great riches.' 

' Fie upon it for a troublesome complaint I yet, methinks 
there are remedies.' 

' Not when one is so enormously rich as I am. Well, 
Kit, your poverty does you no harm, your laugh is as strong 
and genuine as ever. I suppose you still make up stories 
and tell them, and still write songs and sing them ?' 

' I do. If I want them sung I must sing them myself, so 
I go to the club, and sing them there. And I make plays, 
and have to act them myself, if I want them acted. Tell 
me about yourself. You have been travelling. What else ? 
You look less cheerful, now I come to look at you, than a 
man should in your delightful position. Life — I quote from 
one of my unacted and unfinished comedies — is like this 
glass, full of bubbles. They rise and sparkle and disappear; 
yet they are delightful when we catch them. Why don't 
you sit and catch those bubbles? Go on, sweet Dives.' 

' I have nothing to tell at all. I've been travelling. The 
world is now full of hotels, and they are all exactly alike.' 

* If it's a good pattern of hotel, why not ? Come now. 
Why not ?' 

' I have done nothing, and I never shall do anything, 
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except receive my dividends, and spend some of them. 
That is all/ 

* The Emperor Domitian ended a similar career by catch- 
ing flies. You used to talk formerly, I remember, about 
certain responsibilities * 

* Oh yes — yes ! we used to talk.' The young man dropped 
his hands into his pockets as if they lived uiere. ' When 
we were young we used to talk a good deal of nonsense. It 
did no harm, and helped to pass the time. I've gone 
through those illusions.' 

* That seems unlucky. Now, for my part, I cherish every 
one of the illusions. Hang it, sir, if it were not for the dear 
old illusions — Love, Friendship, Unselfishness — do you 
suppose that anyone would take the trouble to read my 
novels when they come to be written, or to see my plays 
when they come to be acted ?' 

' If I employed any people, I might own to responsibilities. 
But I don't. They have converted the Works into a 
Company, and bought me out. If I heid an estate and 
tenants I might feel responsibility ; but I have none. I do 
not possess an acre of land or a nouse anywhere. Nobody 
pays me rent; nobody receives wages from me; nobody 
curses me, and nobody blesses me. My money is all in 
funds and securities of that kind. I have no responsibilities 
at all — except to humanity in the abstract.' 

' A hard case. Well, you can fall in love. That will 
pick one individual out of the lump of humanity. There 
are lots of really nice girls who wouldn't mind marrying a 
rich man, however rich he might be, if he would put his 
case prettily.' 

' Love ? Well . . . sometimes I think so. But I dis- 
trust women. They would only marry me for my money.' 

* Dear me — this is sad. You really must get something 
to do, Denny. Why not go in for politics ? No ? There is 
Literature. There is Art.' 

' Without the stimulus of necessity one cannot — one is 
afraid of being third-rate, after all' 

' You've got 'em pretty bad, old man,' said Kit. * About 
as bad as they are made.' 

' You lucky beggars who've got to work ' 

'Lucky beggars — lucky — who've got to work 1* Kit 
repeated, staccato. 
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' You can go on with the old illusions. You can believe 
in philanthropy, lofty human nature, disinterested self-sacri- 
fice, pure patriotism and all the rest of it/ 

' These are very alarming symptoms,' said Kit. 

' Nobody knows ' — ^young Dives plunged his hands deeper 
into his pockets — ' nooody can understand what a disgust- 
ing thing it is to have so much money. It takes the colour 
and the taste out of everything. It makes everything yellow. 
It turns everything into cold boiled veal.' 

* Gold boiled veal,' Kit replied thoughtfully. ' It is a food 
seldom exhibited at the club.' 

' If one was an eldest son, a man of family, with a title 
and an ancient name and a good old house, it would be 
endurable. As for me, I came into an immense pile of 
money and a going concern when I was ten. I've got no 
family : I can't even show a coat of arms : the ancestral 
smockfrock or the leathern apron is within the memory of 
the aged.' 

' Dreadful !' 

' It began at school All the other fellows looked forward 
to work : they had a career before them and distinction to 
win. The rich boy — people don't understand how lonely it 
makes him — knows that he needn't work at all He hasn't 
got to learn anything. You might as well expect a girl 
engaged to be married to learn a trade. The older you grow 
the worse it is for you. If you've got any abilities — Lord 
knows whether I have any — it seems like taking the bread 
out of some other fellow's mouth to cultivate them. You 
happy fellows who've got no money can show the world how 
clever you are. All I had to learn was a taste for claret, so 
to speak.' 

* Very good thing,' said Kit, * if you can get good claret. 
The taste vdthout the claret is what they have given to 
Tantalus and to me.' 

* Other fellows,' Dives went on, * when they want any- 
thing, have got to work for it. That makes them understand 
how good it is. As for me, the moment I begin to want a 
thing, I am able to buy it. You know you can't value any- 
thing if all you've got to do is to order it.' 

'True . . . Most true.' 

' And when you come of age and go out into the world, 
you find out— every rich man finds this out in a very short 
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time— that mankind are mostly made up of those who beg 
and those who steal When he discovers this, he has to 
spend most of his time in protecting himself.' 

' One has heard something of this kind before. You put 
on armour, I have heard — the whole armour of Indiffer- 
ence.' 

* They find out where you are, though you hide yourself 
imder an assumed name in an island of the Pacific Ocean. 
They pelt you with letters : they lay every kind of trap for 
you : they ransack your record to find out your weak places : 
they threaten, cajole, flatter, weep : they lie in wait lor you 
when you go out of the house : they get inside the door on 
false pretences : they develop inconceivable craft and 
subtlety, and all to get your money.' 

* And you meet them ' 

* I never answer any of the letters. I never reply to any 
of the sturdy beggars, I never give anything to the earnest 
secretaries, the starving curates, the importunate widows, 
the distressed authors, the paralyzed old ladies ' 

' Poor old things V said Kit. 

* I answer none of their letters. Only the invitations — 
the invitations,' he repeated, with a weary sigh. 'I suppose 
that you, now, are still able to accept an invitation with the 
hope of pleasure ?' 

' If there is good claret in the house and the girls are nice, 
why not ?' 

* Why not, for you ? Under the smiles of the hostess you 
do not detect designs : you do not see an intention to catch 
a prize for her daughter — you do not fear that the host is 
going to spring a trap upon you in order to get some of your 
money.' 

' None of these terrors assail me,' said Kit. 
' In short, you have not learned to mistrust the whole 
world ?' 

* I have not. But I now perceive where the yellow 
comes in.' 

* Happy man I Your poverty is your best treasure. Oh 1* 
his languor dropped from him and he spoke in earnest. 
* There ought to be no rich men : it is bad for the State that 
men should become rich : it is ruin — ruin — for a man to be 
bom rich. Wealth makes paupers, beggars, and thieves — 
all our charity only generates more paupers and more 
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thieves. We alleviate suffering in order to disgaise the 
cause of sufferiug : yet men can only learn how to act by 
suffering : you cannot raise, or lift, or shove along humanity 
by persuasion, by coaxing, by bribing : the only thing that 
will save the world is pain. Prick the sluggish lump, and it 
bellows : starve it and it moves. When humanity has been 
at last lashed into understanding, men will learn — not 
before.' 

' Oh I I say,' said Kit. 

Denny stopped with a queer kind of laugh. 

' I ought to be the last to preach this doctrine, of course. 
That is because I am rich—if I had nothing I could preach 
what I beUeve. Never mind — come back to the mistrust. 
Man, I mistrust, I say, the whole world — whom do I not 
mistrust ? My oldest ^iend — the girl whom I might have 
loved — every poor wretch who is starving, but who may be 
an impostor — every good cause — even philanthropy itself — 
every church, and everybody in it, from Archbishop to pew- 
opener.' 

* I now understand,' said Kit, * the cold boiled veal. And 
it is a great pity that you cannot borrow my eyes for a 
little.' 

* What would be the good of borrowing your eyes ?' 

' If you had my eyes you would perceive that there are 
people in the world who never beg at all and only steal on 
recognised principles — as when the Q.G. takes fifty guineas 
and doesn't even read the case. You would also make the 
acquaintance of people who would help you to keep up the 
old illusions— love, friendship, sincerity — everything. I 
am in love myself — desperately in love, with the dearest, 
sweetest, loveliest little fairy in the world, and I ought to 
know. Illusions, sir ? Hang it — they are the only reahties. 
You poor rich creature, if I could only lend you my eyes 
for a little spell and maJ^e you see — what a difference there 
would be in you !' 

* Yes, Kit— yes— if- — ' 

' Gome down and live with me for a bit. Come in dis- 
guise. Pretend to be a Pauper. My friends won't care, 
provided you are a clever and a clubable Pauper. To be at 
once a Pauper and a Fool,' he added thoughtfully, * must be 
the DevU.' 

' It would be no use. I should be found out next day. 
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Then the distressed gentlewoman would be upon me 
again.' 

* The long purse can buy pretty well everything,* said 
Kit. ' Why not look about for a mercenary Jinn or a hard- 
up fairy and pay him to do yoiur bidding, and change you 
into something else for a while — say, a strolling banjo- 
man ? There must be spells and incantations in existence, 
if one knew how to get hold of them. You might get a 
Lamp or — or — I say, what the deuce is the matter ?' He 
jumped out of his chair as he asked the question, gazing in 
wonder on his companion. 

For Mr. Denis Stirling was giving evidence by face and 
eyes and by gesture of surprise in extremity. He leaned 
back no longer, but stood upright, showing, very strongly 
the symptoms above delicately hinted at. 

' What is it, man ? 

' I did not know. I had forgotten — I thought it was only 
an old wife's story.' 

' Forgotten what ?' And again Kit's voice died away in 
a whisper. He tried to pour out for himself another glass 
of champagne, by way of cordial ; but his fingers lacked the 
strength to clutch the bottle, and he felt as if the earth were 
rolling beneath him. 

' I learned it in Damascus,' the other returned. ' I paid 
a large sum of money for the secret. My friend, your words, 
spoken in jest, recalled a possession which I hardly ever 
tnought to employ. With your permission — if you will — 
that is — ^be so extremely obliging ' 

* What am I to permit ?* 

* What you proposed, I say, in jest, can be effected if you 
please.' 

* What did I propose ?' 

* That I should see things with your eyes. In order to 
do that we should have to exchange ourselves.' 

* That is impossible. There are no longer any slaves of 
the Lamp or Eing.' 

' Perhaps. But the thing remains. Consider a moment, 
Kit.' He spoke quite steadily and fluently ; but kept 
his eyes fixed upon his friend, who had no choice but to 
meet his gaze. And still the earth sank under him and 
things went round and round, and it was as if the room 
and everything in it had vanished clean away. ' C!on8ider, 
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my friend. This exchange is no new thing. It is, on the 
other hand, quite a common thing — we read of it every- 
where. The incantations of Circe are founded on this 
secret. By means of this the great Afreet Sakhr conveyed 
the soul of Edng Solomon, for three days, into the body of 
a kitchen scullion. Thus was Lucius transformed into an 
Ass: thus King Robert of Sicily was made to become a 
beggar. Nay, even parts of men have been sold or ex- 
changed. Thus are the cases of Peter Schlemihl, who sold 
his shadow : of Luke Lucraft, who sold his appetite : of 
Dr. Jekyll, who changed his outward appearance : Thack- 
eray's Baron . . . not to speak of Mr. Bultitude and the 
boy ' 

* You cannot, really.' 

* I can if you will permit me. The thing, as I said, is by 
no means new/ 

* Hang it,' said Kit. ' The question is whether it is new 
to me. It is no new thing for a baby to be bom ; but to 
me it made all the difference in the world. And dying is 
quite common, but the thing will have all the interest of 
entire novelty to me. Are you joking, Denny ?' 

* Certainly not. See . . .* He went into his bedroom 
and returned with a box, about the size of a glove-box, made 
of scented wood, carved. ' This contains a phial. Behold 
it I' He opened the box and showed a long flat bottle lying 
in a red silk cushion within. * This is a very precious box 
indeed. There are not half-a-dozen boxes in the world 
containing anything so precious. The secrets, my friend, 
which belong to the soul have been discovered long ago — 
long before those which belong to the body. The contents 
of this phial acts upon the will as cocaine acts upon the 
nerves.' 

* Why upon the will ?' 

'How should I know? If a man takes a few drops of 
this preparation he surrenders his will, for the time, com- 
pletely to the person who administers it. Look at me. Do 
not take your eyes away.' He spoke with authority, but 
indeed Kit felt tnat his eyes were fixed; .he was fascinated, 
as the bird by the sna^e. 'If you take them, for in- 
stance ' 

* If I take them ' repeated Kit, feeling as if he were 

in a dentist's chair after the chloroform. 
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* If you take them, I shall carry out your proposal, I shall 
exchange with you. That is to say, you will enter into my 
body as into a lodging — you with your own mind, your own 
memories, your own learning, your own inclinations. I into 
yours. Do you consent ?* 

' For how long ?' 

' We can say a day — a week — a month — just as you like. 
But to do anything at all in the time, we want three months 
at least We will say three months exactly to the day. 
Are you agreed to that T 

Kit murmured something. He was growing weaker and 
weaker. 

' Eemember, you will have absolute control of everything 
that is mine. You can buy, spend, lend, give, do what you 
please with the whole of my fortune. I trust you with it 
unreservedly. Only I warn you that you will find it 
desperately dull. I, for my part, shall have to get along 
as best I can with your more slender means. You will 
have, for three months, just as fine a time as unlimited 
wealth can give you.' 

' It is Uke a dream,' Kit murmured. * I will make Bosie 
the happiest girl in the world. They shall all be happy — 
all be happy.' 

* Then — you consent ?' 

' With joy — with pleasure — with . . .' 

Kit lifted his head and opened his eye& He was stand- 
ing with his back to the fireplace, leaning against the mantel* 
shelf. He turned and saw, to his amazement, in the mirror, 
not himself at all — ^but Denny Stirling. On the shelf stood 
the ivory box, and in it lay a long flat phial, from which a 
few drops had been taken. 

* I told you so.' It was his own voice — Kit's voice — that 
spoke to him, and in the chair sat Kit himself; but he had 
replaced the glass of champagne upon the table, and now 
sat up looking strangely alert and wide-awake. 

* I told you so,' Kit repeated. < Don't look so astonished, 
man. The trick is done.' 

* What trick ? Oh I I remember — I remember. Have I 
been fainting ? I felt faint. What have you done ? Where 
ami?' 

'You will come round in a moment Stay — drink this 
wine. So — that is better. The stuff is awfully strong. As 
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I told you, it acts on the will like cocaine on the nerves. 
A most valuable preparation. Well, my friend, you are 
all right again now, I hope. You are, for three months, 
Denis Stirling, and I, for three months, am Arthur Christo- 
pher Cotterel.' 

' Oh 1' The nouveau riche straightened himself out 
* Yes ! — now I remember. You mesmerized me, I think, 
and you gave me something or other — and, upon my word, 
old man, you are the greatest magician of modem times. 
Maskelyne is nothing to you. And — I say — I am Dives — 
I am Dives 1' He tnrew out his arms and laughed aloud. 
And then he sighed a deep and grateful sigh. * I am Dives,' 
he repeated. * I have got possession, for three months, of 
an enormous income. Oh ! it's splendid ! As for you, 
Denny my boy — I mean Kit — I am sorry for you, because 
you will have to be on the trot in a way you hardly expected. 
You've got fifteen and sixpence in your pocket : you are 
three weeks overdue with your landlady : and there is a 
sheaf of little bills lying on the table. A very lively time 
you are likely to have.' 

Kit, or Denny, sprang out of his chair. 

* For three months I've got to work or starve 1 Why, I 
feel as strong — as strong I Oh ! it is splendid I I have 
got to earn the daily bread.' 

Denny, or Kit, sank into the empty chair and took up 
Kit's abandoned glass of champagne, and fell back with 
Kit's laziness. 

* For three months,' he murmured, * nothing to do but to 
lie down and to enjoy the fruits of the earth in due season, 
and to make everybody else enjoy them. For three long 
months ! What a chance ! What a chance !' 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE DINNEB BELL. 

When the first dinner bell rang, those who were playing 
tennis on the lawn began to play up faster, in order to make 
the most of the minutes left to tnem : those who were stroll- 
ing and talking together in the garden turned reluctant steps 
and slowly sauntered homeward : those who were sitting in 
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the shade lazily moved their limbs and looked regretfolly 
at the setting smi. 

It was an evening near the end of Angnst, when the sun 
goes down about seven, and the dinner bell tolls also the 
knell of parting day. The day had been fine ; the sky was 
blue overhead, and rosy to west and east : the air was 
warmed through and through, the fragrance of jessamine 
and lingering honeysuckle was borne on the breeze ; a few 
over-blown roses hung upon the bushes: the voice of the 
blackbird came from the woods, with the prolonged cry of 
the yellow-hammer : the gardens were filled with the pro- 
digal luxuriance of late summer and early autumn — tall 
hollyhocks flowering at the top, big sunflowers hanging 
their heavy heads, sprawling nasturtiums, gladiolus broken 
down by the wind, ragged masses of sweet-peas lying over 
their sticks, and white-belled figwort — the bells filled with 
bumble-bees. 

The tennis players were young men and maidens, whose 
sports, when they play together, it is at all times a joy to 
behold : those who walked in the gardens were young men 
and maidens going two and two, — garden walks were 
originally made in pious imitation of that sloping way con- 
structed by the Patriarch, hand-railed on either side, which 
led into the Ark : those who sat on the terrace, or under 
the walnut-tree in the basket-chairs, were also young men 
and maidens. It was, in fact, a company of young men 
and maidens : if I were young, I should desire no better 
company : when one is no longer young, there is no greater 
pleasure than to look from a-near upon such a company, and 
to be among them, though not of them. 

Let me never cease to look on while the Hours them- 
selves, wreathed with flowers, dance, taking hands, and 
sing with lusty voices, laughing with merry lips and loveht 
eyes and dimpled cheeks, flashing white arms, and tossing 
fair curls over shapely shoulders. They dance not for me, 
but for the young, who dance and sing and laugh, and run 
along with them, not knowing that they cannot choose but 
run. Earth hath no lovelier sight. Let me never turn 
from them to look upon those other Hours, which attend 
the old. Wrinkled dames are they— but their faces are 
sometimes kindly and full of pity, — and they dance and 
sing and laugh no more. But though they are old, they 
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are still the Hours, and they never cease to run — faster and 
faster still — and drag along with them the gray beards and 
the old ladies, the rheumatic and the gouty, the asthmatic 
and those who cough. Now at last they understand that 
they cannot choose but go with the Hours, though the pace 
is so cruel and the goal is so uncertain. 

The house is not more than five-and-twenty miles or so 
out of London, but only the county guide and hand-books 
know it, because there is as yet no railway within eight 
miles of it, and therefore there are no visitors. It is let for 
the summer, or for a longer time if he should desire it, to 
Mr. Denis StirUng. There is no prettier house anywhere 
in the country. It was built at the time — Henry the Eighth 
being then young, and of a slender figure — when the old 
manor houses, thatched, timbered, plastered, were every- 
where being pulled down, and replaced by more stately 
buildings in brick and stone. TMs house is of brick, a 
house built on two sides of a square — the two which face 
south and west. It is of two stories : the roof is high, 
pierced with many small dormer windows, and covered with 
red tiles : the square projecting windows give, it is true, less 
light to the rooms than those of a modern house ; but such 
rooms as these — low, long, panelled with dark cedar, hung 
with portraits, brightened with gilding here and there, and 
with painted coats of arms, cabinets full of plate and china, 
polished armour and gleaming weapons — want less light 
than anodem rooms, square and lofty. The front of the 
house is covered with ivy cut close and trimmed, so that it 
shall not hide the brick mouldings over the windows, and 
the shield above the door. The rooms look out on a broad 
terrace, which would be incomplete without its pair of 
peacocks : beyond the terrace is a goodly space of lawn : 
beyond the lawn is the garden — the old garden made five 
hundred years ago for the solace of the ladies— a sweet and 
lovely place wherein to dream the happy hours away with 
a companion who shall receive the thoughts and fancies of 
an idle summer morning. Here are the things which those 
fair damoyselles loved : the fountain and the dial, the walk 
covered with greenery of branches interlaced and protected 
from the blasts of north and east by a tall hedge of holly 
too thick for Boreas at his worst to penetrate : the trees 
are mulberries and apples with twisted and moss-grown 
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branches : the Hower-beds are formal; the Howers are of the 
kinds beloved of old — nothing here that hath not been praised 
by Elizabethan poeta 

The house is part of the village. This is in accordance 
with old English ideas : rich and poor must still live side 
by side in love and friendship ; the Church, which here also 
forms part of the village, not dividing, but uniting them. 
Except for its tower, which is older, the Church belongs to 
the same period as the house : they have restored it quite 
lately, and its sharply cut stones want the rounding hand 
of Time. We will come to look upon it again after three 
hundred years. Let us agree to meet again this day three 
hundred years outside the lich-gate. In the churchycurd 
are the graves of the villagers : in the church are the tombs 
and brasses of the people to whom the house and village 
have at various times belonged. Outside the churchyard 
and the house is the village green, and in the middle of the 
village green there is a circle of tall elms surrounding the 
old well. The cottages of the people are on the other sides 
of the green. And there is nowhere a more peaceful or 
more beautiful village than this — nowhere is there a fragment 
of Arcady more truly genuine. Surely — surely the people 
must be full of all the rural virtues. Here contentment, 
gentle speech and kindly thoughts must ever dwell. This 
to believe, raises our love and respect for the rural virtues, 
and encourages us in their daily practice, even when we 
go back to town, where also the virtues of Arcady may be 
practised. 

The tenant of this house sat lazily in a basket-chair, one 
of the Indian kind, where you can lie back and put up your 
feet. He sat with his head on his hand, looking out upon 
the garden and upon the people in it. When you saw 
Denny Stirling last he was discontented ; too much wealth 
had made him grumpy : now the sunshine of content glowed 
upon his face. He was talking to an elderly lady — there 
must always be an elderly lady in every company — we 
pretend that it is necessary on account of the conveiiancest 
but it is, really, because the contrast of age with youth is 
so useful to the latter. Sophia Gentry was the name of 
this old lady. Everybody in the profession knows Sophia^ 
the water-colour painter. She is not, to be sure, quite ihe 
leader in that branch of English Art, but by that unwearied 
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brash of hers she first kept her mother : then she kept her 
husband and her mother: next, her husband and her 
mother and her three children. She still keeps herself, 
because so long a struggle leaves nothing behind it in the 
way of accumulated wealth. She sat on a low chair beside 
her host, her hands crossed in her lap, her face sweet and 
benignant, set in its frame of gray hair, a picture of lovely 
age. 

* Denny, it is disgraceful. You ought to be up and play- 
ing lawn-tennis — or riding — or walking — or doing some- 
thing,' said the old lady. * You really are the very laziest 
man I have ever seen.' 

' Lazier than Kit Gotterel, with whom you are always 
comparing me ?' 

' Much. Because he is obliged to do something, some- 
times. Otherwise he would starve.' 

* I like lying down and looking on and listening,' he 
murmured. * All sorts of thoughts come into a man's head 
while he is looking on and listening. Pretty thoughts : 

Sathetic thoughts, so beautiful that they cannot be written 
own.' 
' Man does not live on beautiful thoughts alone.' 

* Yet, Sophia mine,' he said, ' you who have to mairy, on ^o 
what do you live ?' n^^^^ 

* I live partly on memories,' she replied sadly. * When 
one comes to seventy years there are memories in every 
breath of wind, in every hour that strikes — even in every 
face that one sees. The dead are with me, Denny, and I 
live with them.' 

Denny took her hand and pressed it. ' 

* You remind me.' she said, smiling, ' every day more and 
more of my poor Kit Gotterel. Not in appearance, because 
you are tall and — well — good-looking, sir ; while Kit is short 
and fat, and not beautiful at all.' 

' He isn't ?' said Denny with a laugh and a quick gleam 
in his eyes. 

' No ; not a bit. Even Bosie admits that. But you 
have so many of his little tricks. He is fond of pressing 
my hand, just to show that he understands me and loves 
me : you know he is a kind-hearted lad, our Kit.' 

* Humph r said Denny. * Is he ?' 

' You talk like him : you love to call people by their 
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Christian names, like him : you dislike ceremony, like him : 
you even play and sing like him.' 

' I told you, Kit gave me all his songs.' 

' Yes : and you have caught his manner. And — oh, dear 
me — you are so lazy.' 

' Why are we here if not to he lazy ? It is the summer 
season : it is holiday : it is always afternoon : we are all 
resting.' 

' Yes — that is very well. You can he as lazy as you 
please. There is this difference, though. To Kit, his lazi- 
ness is the ruin of his life : because he will not work, he 
will not succeed. When it is too late he will repent and 
reproach himself. And there is that girl to consider: he 
will spoil her life too.' 

* Beast of a Kit,' said Denny. * Pitch into him, Sophia.' 

' I was in hopes that you, as his friend, would speak to 
him.' 

' I have, Sophia, times out of mind. I have said to him, 
speaking into the looking-glass, a thousand times: ''Kit, 
you are a pig." ' 

' Why into the looking-glass ?' 

* Oh! for convenience, of course. Why else? **Kit," I 
say, " you are a pig." But it is of no use, none. Kit must 
go his own way. My opinion is, that when he has had a 
long rest, and the opportunity of learning what his friends 
frankly think of him, he will reform. He must. He shall 
— he will — reform. I will make him.' 

* You? No, Denny, you will only make him worse.' 

At this point the dinner bell already spoken of began to 
ring. 

Sophia got up obediently. 

* Think of the poor girl, Denny, and do what you can. 
And now I must go. Alas 1 only a week more^less than 
a week. It is terrible to think that one must go back to 
London again, and to the mill. Alas 1' 

* Alas !' Denny sat up lazily and echoed the sigh. 

* As for ever doing it again, you will be too lazy, Denny. 
Besides, such a thing is never repeated. It will become 
a beautiful dream. I have for once had the life of a country 
house iu the midst of wealth and plenty and luxury. I 
think I have never seen in all my life before so many 
peaches and grapes as I have actually devoured iu these 
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months. Denny — you foolish, lazy, inoonsequentia person, 
YOU have made an old woman happy. You have her 
blessing, my son ; and as for the girls — but here they 
come/ 

The thing itself is so simple that one wonders why it has 
never been done before, and why it is not done every year 
by every rich man. Yet it is so unusual — in fact, it never 
had been done before by anybody — that to the girls them- 
selves it seemed as if the man who did it had been sent 
down straight from Heaven, in order to do something for 
those who work so hard and get so Uttle. This young 
Dives, as kind-hearted as he was rich, actually invited to 
his house — and that the most lovely house ever imagined — 
as many girls as the house would hold for the whole of their 
summer holidays, if they could get any holidays. He 
invited them in companies and troops : he also invited them 
individually and severally, because no girl likes to be con- 
sidered one of a company ; and he invited young gentlemen 
to meet them — yea, pleasing young gentlemen, open to the 
sweet influence of Venus, that bright planet more powerful 
even than the Pleiades : impecunious they were mostly, like 
the girls, but hopeful, and some of them had both feet on 
the ladder. He said, this benevolent Dives : 

' Come, you poor things. You are young : your feet are 
aching to dance — you shall dance the soles off your shoes if 
you like : your eyes are dim with tears, because your lips 
cannot laugh — here you shall laugh as much as you please : 
you yearn in your sultry lodgings for the fragrance of the 
flowers, the babbling of the streams, the rustUng of the leaves 
— here you shedl have garden, and stream, and woods : you 
long for the society of other young people, especially of that 
sex which makes sport and causes laughter, creates mirth, 
and invents everything for delight and for use — here you 
shs^l find them : you desire the play of youth and its talk, 
the words which mean nothing and yet so much — here you 
shall have that play. Come to me ; I will give you feast, 
and dance, and song — perchance, if kind Heaven will, you 
shall hear the voice of Love. Other rich men, moved by 
the terrible fate of him who sufliered Lazarus to lie at his 
gates, draw cheques for hospitals and the relief of the 
starving. As for me, I think of the poor ^rentlewomen for 
whom nothing is done, though they tuso he at the gates of 
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the rich man's house, and eat the crumbs which fall from 
his table. Come, then, all who can.' 

Was there ever a more excellent Dives ? What gratitude, 
what love, could be found adequate in return for hospitality 
so gracious and so unbounded? Nay — it was whispered 
that railway journeys were paid ; that mysterious gifts of 
frocks, hats, jackets, gloves — and I know not what — arrived 
for those girls who were invited. One should not inquire 
too closely into these things. Certain it is that there was 
no girl among all that company who had reason to be 
ashamed of her dress, and how that circumstance could 
have happened without mysterious or miraculous interven- 
tion one cannot understand. 

They came running in, I say, laughing and chattering — 
only twenty minutes left for dressing. Said I not that all 
were young? The men were under thirty — well, thirty-five 
at the outside. After thirty-five, as well as I remember, 
one can no longer pretend to the premUre jeunesse : the 
women were all under five-and-twenty, with an average 
nearer to twenty-one than to twenty-five. In previous 
parties at this Summer House of Holiday there had been 
ladies of more advanced age, but, for certain reasons of his 
own, Denny reserved a party all young for the last four 
weeks. At the first aspect of the girls one became conscious 
of certain small differences : they were not in all respects 
like the girls one generally meets at garden-parties, and 
dinners, and evening jumperies. Perhaps they were not 
dressed so well : it is difficult for the male historian to speak 
with authority on this point : certainly most of them showed 
a creditable leaning towards the beautiful in raiment. On 
the other hand, free thought, abhorrent to the average 
feminine soul, marked their taste. Apart from dress, their 
faces were somewhat graver than those of maidens who 
belong to society, and their eyes were steadier. For, you 
see, these girls were, all of them, every one of them, of those 
who work for their livelihood. This fact will account for 
many little points of difference. The men with them were 
also working bees : not one among them all of those who 
spend their hves in shooting and fishing and hunting, and 
so earn the poet's reproach of barbarian. Now, if you come 
to think of it, a country house filled with such guests as 
these — young people all, and young people driven by neces- 
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sity, possibly kind necessity — to work for their daily bread 
— is rather remarkable, even at a time when so many 
remarkable experiments are tried. 

One of the first of the girls to run up the steps was Eosie 
Bomaine. Everybody called her Kosie, and I believe she 
liked it. But indeed, in this house, the use of the Christian 
name was the only rule. It was quite as if they belonged 
to the Early Church. Bosie was one of the race of Little 
Women, whose history and origin will be found in my forth- 
coming great work — if ever I find time to write it — on the 
Baces of Women in Great Britain. There are not now so 
many little women as there were thirty or forty years ago. 
Then they abounded : you will find them in the novels — 
everywhere ; they went out of fashion, and were succeeded 
by the dumpy, stumpy girl, whom you will find in the 
works of Leech : these, in their turn, went out, and were 
followed by the tall girls who now reign, with Mr. Du Maurier 
for their Prophet, 

None the less, there are never wanting some who still 
worship the Little Woman: and though most girls show 
that touching obedience to man's wishes which goes straight 
to our hearts, and grow tall to please us, and remain dumpy 
when dumpiness is fashionable, there are still some little 
women who survive and possess the dear little dainty ways 
once so dear to all men, and especially men of six feet and 
upwards. They are mantraps of a dangerous kind, though 
their taller sisters affect to consider them insignificant. 
Insignificant, indeed 1 There is no such thing as an insig- 
nificant woman. 

But the Little Venus is little all over : her face and hands 
and feet and arms miist be on the smallest scale : in their 
smallness they must show the beauty of proportion more 
sweetly than their larger-limbed sisters. And the Little 
Venus is like her big sister in having many varieties and 
kinds. Chiefly I love two kinds : the dignified little woman 
— nowhere in the world can one find greater dignity than in 
the little woman — and the little woman who has no dignity 
at all. She has everything else, but no dignity. She is 
Uvely, merry, laughing, charming, piquante, and affectionate. 
She is never silly, and she is never affected; she is womanly 
and human through and through : she may have a temper 
— she often has so much temper that she is never out of it 
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— but she is never envious nor spiteful : she is large- 
hearted : she neither thinketh nor speaketh ill of her sisters. 
When she is happy she is entirely happy : she loves warmth, 
softness, and ease : she would like all the world to be rich, 
and to possess the things which make life beautiful. 

Such a little woman was Bosie. She added one quality, 
all her own: she was caressing. Every man who talked 
with her perceived affection for himself — sisterly affection, 
perhaps — and interest in him. She was caressing in her 
eyes and in her voice : on his very first introduction, every 
man understood that this poor girl had been waiting and 
looking for the chance of talking with him, and that she was 
at last perfectly happy. This kind of thing makes a man 
satisfied with himself and friendly disposed towards the 
girl. No one, therefore, was ever found to speak evil of 
Bosie, nor to call or to think her a coquette, even after 
he had proposed to her — everybody always did that on the 
second day — and had been refused — as always happened — 
and had been taken to the nearest hospital to get his 
shattered heart pieced together again. 

See the contrariness of Fortune. She, who should have 
been ^born heiress to a nice Uttle Palace, with a beautiful 
carriage, and fur wraps, and six-feet footmen, and unlimited 
credit with Madame Hortense, was forced to reside in one 
of the Uttle houses near the Addison Boad Station, con- 
venient for the train — third class. Fate had robbed her of 
her father, the famous Unsuccessful Water-Colour Painter. 
It was also decreed that she was to have no money and a 
copious — a comu-copious — supply of brothers and sisters, 
and a ridiculously inadequate allowance of gloves, frocks, 
and bonnets. To add that she inherited her father's artistic 
genius and his want of success, is only to give an additional 
detail to these incongruous arrangements of Fate. 

Among those who proposed to her was Kit Cotterel. She 
was taken unawares — it was an unfair advantage : the thing 
was done one summer evening, when she was perfectly 
happy — except for her boots : she had on nice gloves, a new 
frock, and a hat newly trimmed ; she was up the river — oh, 
rare chance ! The air was warm and fragrant : the lover 
was as eloquent as if he had been the most industrious and 
successful creature in the world : the maiden melted : she 
had been no more caressing to Kit than to anybody else : 
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and she went home the fiancee of a man as impecunious as 
herself, and as uncertain of the future. 

Bosie ran up the steps. When she reached the terrace 
she turned round once more to look upon the gardens. 

* Oh 1' she sighed, ' how lovely it is 1 And oh I one more 
day is nearly done, and only a week is left I' 

Denny Stirling, to whom she addressed the sigh, 
responded with another so hollow as to be almost a groan. 
Sympathy is as infectious as yawning: when one young 
person begins to confide in another, the other — if of the 
opposite sex — sighs in responsa I knew a man once who 
drew aU hearts by the way in which he would mingle his 
tears with the tears of any girl who was at once confiding 
and beautiful and sad : yea — he would sometimes mingle 
tears until lips met lips, so that he achieved a great reputa- 
tion, and became popular. He would also have become 
rich, but he gave away all his money to the girls who 
cried. 

'Yes,' said Denny, 'three months are soon gone. I 
thought they would last for ever.* 

' Alas ! they are nearly gone.' 

' Will you come out after dinner, Eosie ? It is going to 
be a lovely evening.' 

' I am afraid I cannot, any more.' 

* Why not ? There will be stars in the infinite azure, 
ynth deep blacknesses between them. I will show you the 
blacknesses, and the stars you can see for yourself. The 
jessamine is always most fragrant after dark. There are 
cock-chafers buzzing across the liehted windows, and buck- 
beetlea Gnats are lively under tne trees, and we will look 
for a glowworm. Tou told me the other night that you had 
never seen a glowworm. With you for a scientific com- 
panion, I could search for that glowworm half the night.' 

' There are also in the garden, sometimes, men who forget 
what is due to their friends,' she replied with severity. 

' Never. There cannot be such men. If anyone has 
seemed — I say, Bosie, seemed — to forget this important duty, 
it was for the first and only time. Forget their friends? 
Why, they would have no one to borrow from.' 

' Well, Denny, I did think ' 

There is no reason why a sentence need be completed 
when three words^give the key to the rest. 
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* You will come, Bosie?' he answered, and if anyone ha* 
been listening he would have thought that there was some 
thing — even a great deal — of tenderness in hispronunciatioi 
of the Christian name. Nature has infinite varieties c 
everything, but in nothing is she more various than in th 
pronouncing of the Christian name. 

Kosie looked at him reproachfully. That is, she honestl; 
intended reproach. But she broke down, and her eye 
became sisterly and sorrowful, if not affectionate. 

* I will come, Denny. But— remember.* She held up 
finger of admonition, and passed in. What was he to re 
member? The young man remained outside, looking afte 
her with an odd expression of bewilderment and anxiety. 

The next who came up from the tennis-ground was a gii 
in pink, with a pale blue blouse, held in place by a leathe 
belt and a bright buckla It is a dainty costume, and th 
pride of this year of grace. This girl was Vernon Cheviot- 
everybody knows that this is only her literary name, ant 
that her real name — Molly Damper — ^is not nearly so die 
tinguished. 

There is a prejudice against the literary young lady. Sh 
is believed to be plain and to be careless about dress ; sh 
runs, it is thought, to nose and to spectacles. These b 
calumnies invented by those who have got pretty faces an< 
shallow wits. Vernon Cheviot's is a case which should 
destroy this prejudica The young lady who becomes i 
poet or a noveUst or an artist of any kind is not necessaril 
plain. 

' I am to take you in this evening,' said her companioi 
one of the youngest Masters of a great Public School. ' Yoi 
shall scold me all through dinner, if you please. I wouli 
rather be scolded by you than ' 

Here they both disappeared within the door, and one o 
the peacocks squalled for luck, and so the rest of the speecl 
could not be heard ; and, as this young lady has very littl 
to do with the story, it matters not. 

Then the rest came trooping in. There was the teache 
from the High School. She had acquired so vast a kno^ 
ledge of philology that the Cambridge Examiners gave her \ 
place in the first class of the Classical Tripos, and the Hig] 
School Board gave her another place in their School wortl 
exactly one hundred pounds a year — so magnificent is th 
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endowment of feminine Scholarship. But this immense in- 
come she k^t to herself, a secret locked up in her bosom — 
because no High School teacher ever owns to her salary. It 
is a Bule of the Profession. 

There was another — but, no. Why enumerate them? 
They were gentlewomen all, and had for the most part been 
brought up in the expectation of being provided for by some- 
body. Among those who came here for a holiday and a 
rest during Denny's three months' experiment were those 
who try Fortune with the art of Fiction, and those who woo 
her favour with the art of Painting : there were short-hand 
writers, type-writers, governesses, clerks, players of dance 
music, writers of addresses, interviewers, guides, secretaries, 
indexers, translators, — everything. They came to rest and 
to breathe, expecting nothing more than the boon of fresh 
air, with simple food and shelter. They found a stately 
house, with a return of all those things which once they had 
known, and had long since lost by reason of Madame Poverty, 
who drives away from her victims everything that is pretty, 
happy, and comfortable. 

The last to come in was Geraldine. You know the kind 
of girl who is a kind of queen in her circle. She imposes 
her sovereignty by no assumption of claim or heirship or 
right Divine. It is conferred upon her without explanation 
and accepted by all without question. Men do not try to 
flirt with her ; when she smiles on a man she confers dis- 
tinction : she is by nature a grande dame de par le monde : 
she is too high for most : small men and mean men shrink 
from her. Geraldine was tall — somehow the natural queen 
is always stately. For her calm face and her tranquil eyes, 
which seemed to reveal a soul in which there was no touch 
of earthly passion or taint of earthly meanness, she might 
have stood for Beatrice. As for earthly meanness, of that 
she had none : as for earthly passion, is not earthly love 
held to be a type of heavenly love, or even the gate by which 
many are led to that joy ineffable? Yet some such women 
never know that passion, because they never And the man 
who is able to awaken within them the sacred fire. She, 
too, was one of those who work. She was a decorative 
artist, and chiefly spent her time in designing furniture. 

She was not a tennis-player, and therefore the costume 
affegted by the other girls tempted her not, She was dressed 
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in white with a flower at her throat. Beside her walked a 
lad of twenty or so : he was a slight and slender lad, no 
taller than herself : he was narrow in the shoulders and 
hollow in the chest : a beautiful boy — ^fair of hair but not 
ruddy — he looked up at his companion, as he walked, with 
large and full e} es — they were eyes of worship, even such as 
those with which Dante followed Beatrice. 

* Best this evening, Bobbie,' said Geraldine. * Do not 
talk much at dinner, and go to bed early. To-morrow we 
will read your verses again, and we will talk them over and 
think how we can find a publisher.' 

* It seems as if I must go on working, Geraldine. I am 
so full of thoughts and I have so little time. Let me sit up 
a little while to write by myself at night.' 

' No, Bobbie. You must go to bed early. And you must 
not think of the worst. Why, you are I)etter already, and 
you have only been here a fortnight. See what fresh air 
and a holiday can do for you.' 

* Yes, I am better hera But next week I must go back 
to the old drudgery. What is the good of getting into 
Heaven, if one has to go out again after three weeks ? No 
— no — forgive me, Geraldine — I shall have had you and this 
place for three long precious weeks. Oh I I shall have 
enough to remember all through the winter. Forgive me — 
I am not ungrateful — no — no. In the drudgery and the 
misery of it ' 

' Yes, Bobbie ; but patience — have patience. Things may 
happen.' 

'What can happen to one who has no friends and no 
money ? But I shall remember. Oh 1 Geraldine * — he took 
her hand and stooped and kissed it — * I shall remember.' 

He walked slowly up the steps and into the house with 
hanging head. 

' Is he better ?' asked Denny, looking after him anxiously. 

* His cough is better. But there is the winter before him 
and ' 

' Yes— -I know. Can nothing be done ?* 
Geraldine made no reply ; but followed the boy. 
Strange and wonderful are the ways of rich men. Here 
was Denny, the yoimg owner of millions : he knew, he could 
not choose but know, that all the boy wanted was rest, sun- 
shine, relief from work, a warm climate : given these, he 
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would recover and might grow strong ; without these he 
would die — he would most surely die. And yet he seemed 
to love the boy. Nobody, except Kit Cotterel, had ever been 
so kind to Bobbie or shown so much interest in him. Yet, 
he asked — he, the rich man, asked — if nothing could be 
done ! And he sighed as he looked after him, and some- 
thing like a tear rose in his eyes 1 And he could stop it if 
he chose ! Strange it is to be Dives. 

Left alone, Denny Stirling looked about him as Rosie had 
done, and then he sighed. 

' I've written to her,' he said, ' every other day. And she 
still replies exactly the same 1 She must love me as much 
as ever. And yet she carries on. Oh, it is her nature! 
What has she said to me here that I could object to — over 
there ? I can't keep away from her. I am longing all the 
time to throw my arms roimd her and tell her all. But, I 
mustn't. She would never believe me — never 1 That's the 
worst of being before your time — or behind it. I dare say in 
a year or two an exchange of this kind will be all the fashion. 
It will be an admirable leveller and peacemaker. This kind 
of thing they used to do in the days of King Solomon. And 
now they'll begin it again ; but we are before our times — 
and Bosie would never believe it. I must be very careful — 
very. A single moment off my guard, and ' 

He shuddered and went in to dresa 



CHAPTEB III. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A FIANCtC. 

At ten o'clock the air in the garden was still warm and 
balmy. Those who sat or walked under the stars breathed 
the fragrance of many flowers, though the season was so far 
advanced. The heavy scent of jessamine hung in the air as 
persistently as a London fog. This perfume, as is not 
generally known, formed a principal ingredient in those acts 
of witchcraft which were designed to suggest thought, 
induce temptation, and destroy the will. Especially it was 
foimd sovereign for softening the heart and opening it for 
the reception and the bestowal of confidence. Every young 
person luts felt this soft influence of jessamine. A very fine 

4 
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flowering specimen formerly grew in the garden of Eden, 
close to the apple-tree. Those who were in the garden on 
the terrace not only breathed the incense of this seductive 
plant, but their souls were lulled to rest by the music which 
floated out of the doors and windows of the drawing-room. 
This goodly company sometimes danced, sometimes sang, 
sometimes made and acted plays, sometimes talked; but 
whatever they did, there was always music — sometimes 
such as falls peacefully, and sometimes such as stirs and 
stimulates, and sometimes such as sets the feet spinning — 
but always music. 

Two of the company were walking up and down the 
terrace : one — you may recognise her by her slight and 
slender figure, clothed in white, a lace shawl over head and 
shoulders — was Bosie Bomaine; the other— a tall form 
walking beside her with hanging head, as if despondent — 
was Denny Stirling. Eosie kept her promise: she came 
out after dinner, but not alone ; others were in the garden, 
but they were iu pairs, for mutual solace and protection 
against wild beasts or ghosts. 

* Back again,' the girl was saying — * back again to the 
old Hfe.' 

' Poor child I and — what was that you said yesterday ? 
the unsatisfied longing !' 

' Anybody who is too poor to have what she wants suffers, 
I suppose, from unsatisfied longings ! Oh ! how I yearn 
— how I long — how I pray for the things I shall never 
getl' 

* Tell me what they are — some of them.' 

* They are everything I should like to surround myself 
with pretty things — a pretty house with pretty furniture, 
pretty dresses, and pretty people. Poor people may be 
good and interesting and heroic, and anything you please, 
but they never have pretty things about them — never.* 

* Poor child I Fate is cruel. Where there can be no 
beauty, there should be no desire for it ! But then the 
world would never get on at all, would it?' 

' If we only had a world which had done getting on, and 
was quite got on, you know — arrivS — so that we were all 
rich and artistic, and really nice together ! and if the easy 
life was served out to everybody instead of one or two here 
and there/ 
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* You would do no work, of course.' 

* Of course I would not. Every woman loathes task- 
work — though, because so many have got to do it, some of 
us pretend to like it. I should like to wake up every morn- 
ing with a sense of hohday, nothing before me but to feel 
the joy of living.' 

' And in this life, this beautiful life, will there be ' — he 
hesitated — ' would there be any place for love ?' 

* It is so like a man to ask such a question,' she replied, 
smiling superior. ' Oh I Denny, have you got to learn, at 
your age, that a woman can never be happy without love 
You might as well ask me if there would be no air, no light, 
no sunshine in life. Why, every dream of every girl is 
brimful of love. Of course, there will be love. I can speak 
openly, because, you see, I am engaged.' 

' I forgot. Yes, you are engaged.' 

' Yes,' she replied shortly — meaning : ' I am indeed ; and 
to your friend.' 

' Yes,' he repeated, as one who would have added : ' I 
know it, and am going to remember it.' 

' Yes,' she said, for the third time, now meaning : * And 
mind you do remember it.' 

This kind of conversation may be continued as long as 
each side sees the other's meaning. As soon as the thread 
of thought is lost, it ceases to interest. Denny broke it off 
at this point. 

' You will marry, and then you will have all that you 
desire. Kit will give you everything. He must — he can 
desire nothing better than to pour the whole wealth of the 
world into your lap.' 

Bosie laughed. 

' Poor dear Kit ! This is exactly how he himself talks. 
All the wealth of the world is to be mine. He will pour 
sackfuls of disunonds, and rubies by the score into my lap. 
I shall have only to hold up my apron. And all the time 
he is weeks in arrear with his landlady. Kit give me every- 
thing ? Why, the poor dear man has got nothing to give : 
and he never will have anything.' 

* Never ? But Kit will work. You shall see.' 

' He will promise to work. Then he will sit down and 
dream that he has worked hard and is enjoying the wealth 
of all the Indies as the fruits of his labour. No ; Kit has 
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no moneyi and he never will have any. He has no rich 
relations, even, to leave him any. Eich uncles are extinct, 
as a raca Uncles there are still, I believe ; but they are 
all poor, with distressingly large families of their own/ 

' Yes,' said Denny, as despondently as if he himself were 
as poor as Kit. ' This age has witnessed the final degrada- 
tion of the uncle. He can sink no lower. He is now 
married — ^forgetful of his nephews, selfish beast — and he has 
children of Ms own. I forgot, though. Had I not myself 
an uncle, who gave his htble all to me, and nothing to my 
cousins? But why can't Kit — this poor dear Kit— make 
money like everybody else ?' 

' He is so horribly lazy, you see. He camiot work. He 
can do nothing but lie and smoke his pipe and dream away 
the time. He is Lob-lie-by-the-fire. Sometimes he writes 
verses. Mostly he sits about with his pipe. In the summer 
it is in the open — and in the winter it is in the most com- 
fortable chair that the club has to offer by the fire. And he 
dreams.' 

' You can't sell dreams,' said Denny. ' There ought to 
be a market though, somewhere, for really good, first-class, 
artistic dreams.' 

* He is going to write the most wonderful novels and plays 
that were ever seen. They will take the world by storm. 
But they don't get written. Oh ! I am very fond of Kit — 
everybody is.' Why did the young man groan at this point ? 
' But I am under no illusion as to the life before me.' 

* For example — the kind of life ?' 

' Just what it has always been. I was born in a muddle, 
and I shall go on in a muddle. You did not know my poor 
dear father, of course. There never was a more deUghtful 
parent, and the way he believed in his own work quite to 
the end was wonderful. But nobody ever bought his 
pictures, and really I now begin to believe that they may 
have been, after all, deficient in — well — strength. Do you 
understand ?' 

' He was, in fact, unsuccessful.' 

<Yes. Well, you see. Kit, in hterature, is exactly like 
that parent of mine in art. He is always going to do great 
things. Some day we shall marry, I suppose,' she sighed. 
' I don't believe Kit will be half so nice as a husband. We 
shall find a horrid cheap flat with three or four rooms and a 
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kitchen. We shall have a single servant, who will trample 
on us. We shall always be biehindhand with the rent and 
the washing : there wiU never be any money for nice things, 
or for going anywhere or doing anything. As for society, 
what can one expect ? Debt and duns and tightness is my 
portion in the world. I am a third-classer, too proud to 
talk to the other third-classers.' 

* No — no — Kit will change. He must, he shall.' 
Bosie shook her head. 

* I know my Kit,' she said, ' better than you. And I have 
no illusions. And poverty will be nothing new : we have 
been poor and in difficulties. One is used to it We cannot 
escape Fate. When such people as Kit and I marry, the 
situation is quite easy to foretell.' 

' There is your own art.' 

' Oh ! I have not forgotten it. My own art earns for me 
about as much as the wages of one of your housemaids. It 
will add a trifle to the family income, and a great deal to 
the family worry.' 

* Have you seen Kit lately ?' 

* No. Three months ago he sent me word that he had 
got some work to do which would take him out of London. 
I suppose he has been lying on the sea-shore dreaming and 
smoking all the time.' 

* Has he not written to you ?' 

* Oh, yes ; he has written : he writes to me three times a 
week. And he says nothing about his work.' 

* There, you see ! What did I tell you ? Three months 
on end of work, — three steady months of hard work — grind- 
ing work. There's a splendid beginning for you ! There's 
perseverance !' 

*Yes,' she replied doubtfully. 'Tell me, Denny — you 
who know Kit so well — what do you think of his 
style ?' 

' You mean the style of his songs and verses ?' 

' Tes, and of the more ambitious things, the things that 
he sends to Editors, — the things they generally send back. 
Have you seen any of them ?' 

' I have seen all of them.' 

* Then what do you think ?' 

She did not stop 'to ask him how it happened that he had 
seen all these things. 
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* Nay — first — what do you think ?' 

' He has been as much rejected as most men. And I 
really think he ought to expect nothing else.' 
Denny stajlied. 

* Have you told him this ?* 

' No — I have not. When you are engaged to a man, and 
he brings you a thing and reads it aloud, and thinks he has 
put into it all he has in his heart, and asks you, with a 
trembling voice and eager eyes, what you think of it — what 
can you say T 

Denny grunted something inarticulate. 

* Can you tell the poor boy that it won't do at all — that 
it wants re- writing ?' 

Denny shook his head. 

' No, one can't do it. A girl can do nothing but purr and 
murmur and tell him how sweet it is, — how true and touch- 
ing, — the best thing he has ever written — the best thing she 
has ever heard. Then he goes away happy. It is no good 
for a man to be engaged unless his girl can send him away 
happy.' 

* None — none,' Denny replied, hollow- voiced. 

' He never has the patience to re-write his things — to sit 
down and worry and to work at them. He gives ten 
minutes to his work, brings you a pretty little sketch and 
calls it a finished picture.' 

* Yes — I fear — I suppose— that may be so.' 

Denny took his chin in his left hand and stroked it. 
This is a gesture which indicates embarrassment or diffi- 
culty. It may also mean other things. 

* Don't think, please,' Rosie went on, ' that I am taking 
away poor Kit's character, or talking unkindly about him . 
All my friends say the same thing.' 

' Do they indeed ? It is truly kind of them. Friends — 
candid friends — are so useful and so kind.' 

* Why, Denny, must you be so sarcastic ? Kit himself 
might have been speaking.' 

* No, no. Kit would nave spoken less like a finished 
picture : more like a sketch.' 

' Nobody talks better than Kit, for that matter.' 
' I am glad to hear that he has some good qualities.' 
' One would think you were offended. Of course he has 
good qualities. He is the most generous of men, to begin 
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vrith. He gives away most of his money, and lends the 
rest.' 

* And lives on ' 

* No ; on what remains, he gets into debt. Poor Kit, you 
see, in money matters is a terrible donkey. But then, 
everybody loves him.' 

* How can you — how can everybody — love a man who is 
a donkey, and who is always in debt, and whose style is 
sketchy ?' 

' Absurd ! you love the man — not his debts or his style or 
his donkeydoms. They are not a part of the man.' 

* Well, Kit ought to be happy,' said Denny, * if only 
because one woman * 

•Thank you,' she interrupted him quickly, * if one woman 
didn't another would. Men can always comfort themselves 
with that reflection. Kit, now, is perfectly happy, though 
he hasn't seen me for three months. He dreams that he 
has just brought out a novel over which the world has gone 
frantic. Or else, that he has just produced a play which 
has driven the town mad. This kind of dream comes to 
him every day.' 

* It seems a harmless occupation. ' 

* Perfectly harmless. Kit will never make his wife 
jealous. She might, to be sure, wish to see him more prac- 
tically occupied. She will have the butcher's bill, the 
laundress's bill, and the third application for the rent, 
spread upon the table, with twopence in her pocket. Pity 
that it is not enough for a husband to be harmless.' 

I suppose there is hardly anything more offensive to a 
man than to be called harmless. To be called ill-tempered, 
surly, grasping, prodigal, unjust, may be borne with philo- 
sophy ; but to be called harmless — actually not able to 
injure anybody — a creature without a kick in him, is a 
deadly thing. It was too dark for the girl to see the hot 
blush — of sympathy for his friend — mantle to her com- 
panion's brow. 

* One of Kit's idle dreams,' Bosie continued, ' was to do 
exactly what you have done this summer.' 

' Was it ? Then he did dream something practical.' 
' What is the use of dreaming things that you can never 
carry out ? He used to say, however, when he was rich — 
" when " you see — that he meant to take a country house 
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and fill it all the summer with girls and people — like these 
who are here, you know — without money, but just as fond 
of society and everything as if they were rich.' 

' Yes — I suppose I borrowed that from Kit/ said Denny. 
* I borrowed aU his ideas as well as his songs. I wish I 
hadn't.' 

' You wish you had not ! Oh, Denny — and you have 
given so much happiness to everybody ! You cannot wish 
that happiness had never been. Don't say that, Denny/ 
she added, in her most caressing voice. ' And we are all so 
grateful to you for what you have done. Oh, so grateful — 
and we all owe you so much ! Oh, so much I' 

' Eosie !' he cried, with passion irrepressible, * I don't care 
for all the rest — if you alone ' 

But she fled. 

' I am a Fool,' said Denny, with emphasis. Then he 
walked quick to the end of the terrace, where there was a 
stone bench, upon which he sat down, also emphatically. 
' A Fool !' he repeated. Then he took his chin in his hand 
again and began to think. He had a good deal to think 
about. He had just heard some very remarkable and un- 
palatable truths. To begin with, the girl to whom Kit 
Cotterel was engaged had no illusions about her lover. How 
can you be in love without illusions? They are, the 
anatomist knows, at the very root and foundation of love. 
But, as this young man knew not, here is one of the divine 
and unfathomed mysteries of the feminine heart. The 
thing which is absolutely impossible in man is done every 
day by the merest girl, when she loves a man and yet has 
no illusions about him. The girl who was engaged to Kit 
confessed that she had habitually deceived him as regards 
the beauty and value of his work, which she always under- 
stood to be sketchy. Kit, she knew, would never get on — 
he was too lazy — he was too dreamy ; he would always be 
poor and always in a muddle ; the life before her was one of 
continual struggle ; she would be dragged down and kept 
down by poverty ; and all because her husband was so lazy 
— so dreamy — so unsuccessful 

He sprang to his feet. No — no — it should not be. After 
a long holiday of three months even this Neapolitan lazi- 
ness would be satisfied : even the idle Kit would be able to 
turn over a new leaf — a new leaf. Denny sat down aejain 
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with a sweet smile, attracted by the imaginary possibilities 
thus presented to his mind, and for full a quarter of an hour 
dreamed of splendour and prosperity, of fame and fortune, 
to be found written on that new and lovely leaf. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE NEW LEAF. 

When Denny awoke out of this soothing dream he returned 
to the drawing-room, quite cheerful again, and ready to 
dance or to play, or to take part in any kind of festivity. 
He had, it is true, felt a little annoyance at Bosie's frank 
utterances. This vexation had now vanished : the beatific 
Vision of the New Leaf consoled him. Fond wretch ! He 
thought he was going to have complete control over that 
new leaf. Every Besolver thinks that. But you shall see. 

He came back to the drawing-room, therefore, quite 
happy. 

' Sing us a song, Denny.' 

' What shall I sing ?' He sat down, turned a smiling face 
upon his friends, and ran his fingers carelessly up and down 
the keys. * What shall I sing ? Will you have Kit's song, 
** For those who play "? He gave it to me three months 
ago — words and music' 

He had a soft and musical voice of no great power, but of 
sufficient compass, and he managed it skilfully. 

' Oh ! the earth is fall of treasure, 

And the soul can find its fill : 
'Tis a garden-house of pleasure — 

For the joy of those who will. 
And her treasures waste not — spoil not : 

And they follow day bv day ; 
Life is long — for those who toil not ; 

Only long — for those who play. 

* Twine the roses — bind the lilies—- 

While we dance and while we sing ; 
For the hours, sweet partner Phillis, 

Fly like swallows on the wing. 
Yet each moment as it flieth 

Doth so sparkle in the snn, 
That its mem'ry never dieth 

Till the very day is done. 
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' Let us wander in the meadows, 

my love, and whisper low : 
Let us linger in the shadows 

With the ghosts of long ago. 
Morning, noon and eve shall find ns 

Hand in hand and cheek to cheek : 
Oh ! the memories — how they bind us ! 

Oh I the past years — how they speak ! 

* Good old Time is no despoiler 

When he giveth gifts so rare ; 
But the miser and the toiler, 

And the student in his chair, — 
These he fills with tears and sadness 

For the swiftness of his way : 
Life is long and full of gladness — 

Only long — for those who play.' 

Among the guests was one newly arrived, named Finder, 
more commonly old Finder. He is certainly no longer 
young Finder. Men of fifty permit themselves to call him 
old Finder. He has trodden the pavement of Fleet Street 
and the Strand for nearly fifty years, and has been during 
the whole of this period perfectly well-known to all the 
editors and to all the journalists. He now possesses white 
locks and a flowing beard : he carries his seventy years with 
vigour, and he still does exactly the same work as when he 
began at the age of five-and-twenty. 

Mr. Finder was not accustomed to the society of ladies ; 
he therefore remained in the drawing-room only for the 
short time he considered due to politeness : he was not fond 
of music ; he therefore sat by himself in a corner and read 
the evening papers. Without them — he always read them 
all— he felt himself cut off from all that one holds dear. 

Just as Denny finished his song, and while the echoes of 
the last notes were rolling about the rafters of the roof, 
everybody was startled by the half — the better half — of an 
interjection more fitted for the smoking-room of the club 
than for a drawing-room. 

* God bless me V cried Sophia, as Speaker of the House. 
It was a call to order. 

The interjection came from Mr. Finder. He choked — 
coughed — hid his face with the paper — and replaced the 
utterance by one of a milder character. 

* Kit Cotterel, by the Lord!' he cried. 
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Geraldine drew the paper from his hand. ' Oh 1' she 
cried, reading the passage which Mr. Finder pointed out. 
* Bosie ! Bosie ! come, read this.' 

Bosie took the paper and read it. 

' But I don't understand it/ she said. ' He has never 

given me the least hint of this kind of work. There must 
e some mistake.' 

' How can there be any mistake ?' Geraldine asked. * It 
is perfectly circumstantial. Oh ! Denny, come and read 
this. Come, everybody. Prepare to be astonished. It is 
about Kit I' 

Bosie laughed, increduloua 

* It is quite impossible,' she said. ' Quite. Kit couldn't 
do it. Unless, perhaps, he was acting.' 

Geraldine seized the paper and read the paragraph 
aloud : 

' ** Those who were present at the St. James's Hall last 
night to hear Mr. Arthur Christopher Cotterel's Lecture on 
the Future Belations of Capital and Production came away 
firmly persuaded that, whether the speaker's doctrines are 
sound or not, a question which we reserve until the publi- 
cation of the address, here is a man who will have to be 
reckoned with. It was no surprise to those present to learn 
that the two anonymous articles lately published on branches 
of this great subject in the Contemporary ^ which have attracted 
so much attention, are also by him. Mr. Cotterel is a Bar- 
rister, a Cambridge man, and a Journalist. We believe that 
the secret of his studies in sociology and economics has been 
so well kept by himself, that no one of his many friends has 
had the least reason to suspect that he has been training 
himself for a social reformer. The wealth of knowledge 
and illustration lavished upon these articles would point to 
extensive travel as well as to enormous reading. It was, 
therefore, amusing to hear one or two of his friends declar- 
ing that his travels were limited to Paris or Brussels, and 
that his reading must have been carried on in the dead of 
night; and it is remarkable that a young man who may 
become another John Stuart Mill, but with a more genial 
temperament and a warmer feeling for humanity, should 
have begun by courting notoriety as the writer of light vers 
de sociiti, which he was wont to sing, himself, at his club. 
We note the fact on the testimony of many in the Hall who 
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knew him, and came to hear him out of curiosity, and were 
expecting a comic entertainment. The address, delivered 
with faultless eloquence, trained voice, and a disciplined 
gesture, was nothing short of a vehement attack on the 
existing social systems. To the subject-matter of the dis- 
course it is probable that we shall have to return again, 
and seriously. Meantime, the address is to be repeated, 
and is a thing to be heard." ' 

' Kit Gotterel, by the Lord !' said Mr. Finder again. 

' Oh ! I knew — I knew he would do something great, 
some day !' cried Geraldine, with glistening eyes. ' Kit 
was bound to do something great. Bosie, are you 
proud ?' 

' I cannot understand it,' said Bosie, looking blankly at 
the paper. * Only yesterday I had a letter from him, quite 
in his old style, full of fun and foolishness. And not one 
word — not a single word — about this oration ! It is impos- 
sible. His head must have been full of the subject. It 
must be some other Kit' 

' Some other Kit,' said Mr. Finder. * Without a doubt, 
some other Kit,' he repeated. ' Kit Gotterel on the Rela- 
tions of Gapital and Froduction ! As well have Kit Gotterel 
on the Hittite Tongue !' 

' And besides,' Bosie added, ' Kit has been out of town 
for three months; so that it cannot be he. Oh, somebody 
has taken his name. Or it is another Gotterel confused 
with Kit. A reporter's mistake, or perhaps a reporter's 
joke.' 

' It is about three months,' said Mr. Finder, * that he 
began to fall off at the club. The fellows met him from 
time to time, and brought back strange stories. He cut 
everybody dead : he pretended not to know them. Kit 
seemed anxious to forget all his old friends !' 

' What are you talking about ?' asked Bosie. ' How 
could he meet anyone ? He has been out of town for the 
last three months. If he has come back it was only 
yesterday.' 

' Well, I met him less than a month ago, and he had a 
bundle of proofs in his hand, and looked mighty important 
and busy. Other fellows have met him here and there. 
He may have been Hving out of town, but he has certainly 
had to come up pretty often.' 
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' I know nothing more of his movements/ said Bosie 
coldly. 

' And undoubtedly/ continued Mr. Finder, ' he has grown 
serious. Fancy Kit Cotterel serious ! Well — I've lived for 
seventy years, and perhaps I've known even stranger things. 
When I met him he pretended to have forgotten me. Ac- 
tually — ^pretended that 1' 

' Well,' said Bosie, ' I dare say he did forget you for the 
moment. Even Kit can't be always thinking of the club.' 

* I had to tell him who I was.* 

* His real friends,' interrupted Geraldide, * knew that he 
would come out some dav. As for his laziness, I have always 
felt that it was nothing but the collection and the concentra- 
tion of his powers.' 

Bosie laughed. 

' Oh ! Geraldine,' she said, ' to think of Kit concentrating 
his power 1 But I don't understand,' she repeated. ' What 
does he know or care about Political Economy T 

' I've read the articles,' said the man of letters, ' and I 
will say that they are astonishing. One would think the 
fellow had been all round the world, and had read all the 
books ever written. I'll never believe in any man again — 
never 1' 

* Denny !' — Geraldine turned to him. Nobody had taken 
any notice of him. He was standing beside them quite pale. 
He looked dismayed. * Denny, what do you think ?* 

« What do I think ?' 

' Kit has turned over a new leaf. You said he would,' 
said Bosie. ^ A new leaf ! Oh ! what does it mean ?' 

' I do not know — I cannot understand,' said Denny. ' It 
is horrible to think of 1 Social reformer ! Lecturer ! Writer 
in the Contemporary ! Good Heavens 1 What can be done?' 

For he remembered that yet but a week, and then 

' A new leaf — and what a leaf ! Oh 1 it is intolerable !' 

* Well,* said Mr. Finder, * I don't know about that. We 
are a free country. If Kit likes to turn socialist, or anarchist, 
or radical reformer, why should it be intolerable ?' 

' A new leaf !' Denny repeated. ' This, at least, one could 
not expect.' 

' I think it is delightful,' said Geraldine. ' Here are you, 
persisting in thinking the man fit only to make light songs 
and set them to pretty tunes — and I knew all along the 
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great things lying dormant. Oh ! I knew he would oome to 
the front some day !' 

* Perhaps/ said Denny, ' he may break down, almost at 
the outset. Perhaps he will get tired of it, and go back to 
his club. Let us wait a week — I know Kit. Oh 1 I venture 
to prophesy that he will never keep it up.' 

' It's a dreadful disappointment/ said the old man. ' I 
looked upon Kit as my natural successor. He had all the 
symptoms of stopping exactly where he was.' 

* Thank you, Mr. Pinder/ said Eosie. * We may congra- 
tulate ourselves that he is saved from that fate !' 

She said this with great severity, and retired from the 
discussion concerning her lover. 

Denny sat down, his chin again in his hand, looking at 
Mr. Pinder, and wondering that the old man had all this 
time entertained so strong an opinion and ssdd nothing about 
it to the person chiefly concerned. The glamour of that 
dream about the new leaf faded quite away. The page was 
turned, doubtless, but what was the new page like ? 

Mr. Pinder went on : 

* It's really very wonderful. You all know poor Kit's style 
— slipshod and careless — eh ?' 

* Slipshod and careless,' Denny echoed. ' Always the first 
rough sketch instead of the finished picture.' 

* Just 80. Well — he has completely changed his style. 
Yes — how he's done it I don't know. It is clear as crystal, 
and polished like marble. A man can change his personal 
habits ; he may take to drink and give it up again ; but how 
he can change his style the Lord only knows. He has 
changed it, however, somehow. Can the leopard change 
his spots ?' 

* In other words,' said Geraldine, * Kit has for once in his 
Ufe— the first time — taken real pains, and shown what ho 
can do. This is the result.' 

' Yes.' The old man looked at her keenly under his white 
eyebrows. Then he glanced at Rosie, who seemed puzzled, 
but not proud. ' You always believed in him — didn't you ? 
Well, it seems that we have lost Kit Cotterel. I am seventy 
years of age, and perhaps I have known things happen more 
wonderful even than this. I thought when I met Kit the 
other day,' continued the Sage, ' that a change had come 
over him. First, he did not see me — that was nothing. 
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Then he did not remember me — that was absence of mind. 
But when I asked him to lend me half a sovereign and he 
refused, I perceived that he was gone—our Kit was gone.' 

*I think, Mr. Pinder,' said Geraldine, * that Kit has 
already lent his friends too many half-sovereigns.' 

' He thought so too, for the Urst time in his life, and must 
needs explain his refusal by adding a maxim or two : '' When 
a man knows he can borrow," said Kit the Moralist, '' he 
will not work." *' When he knows he can borrow " — con- 
found the puppy ! ** A man who knows he can borrow will 
not work." He heaved that maxim at my head. I can't 
say more.' 

An hour after midnight, and the only two left awake in 
the house were Mr. Pinder and Denny Stirling. They were 
in the smoking-room, with ' materials,' and really, as the 
elder man remarked, considering the comfort of the chairs 
and the quality of the Scotch, and the late hour, one might 
almost fancy himself back at the club. 

' Now they are all gone to bed, we can talk,' said the old 
man. ' No house is tolerable till the women are in bed. 
This Scotch is admirable. I seem to have known you, my 
boy, all your life, though I've only really known you for the 
last few days. I suppose it's partly because you are so 
amazingly like Kit— poor beggar ! I mean before he went 
to the Devil and became serious, and began to fling 
maxims at his best friends.' 

' I beUeve I resemble him in many particulars.' 

' You do — not in your money, nor yet in your appearance ; 
for Kit had no money, and in appearance he was common. 
Short and fat and, well — common. It is the only word. 
Quite a common object to look at.' 

* Quite,' said Denny, colouring and grinning. ' A pebble 
by the sea-shore. A paving-stone on the kerb.' 

* But like him in your ways. Poor old Kit ! He's as 
good as gone. He means to get to the front. Well, I've 
never been there, but I don't think it can be quite so com- 
fortable as in the back rows. All the people looking at you, 
and making critical remarks. No. It is more comfortable 
to sink your early ambitions, and stay in a back seat.' Here 
he finisned his tumbler, and instantly began to tackle the 
wire of another potash. ' I say, my boy, did you observe — 
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well, but did you not — how the two girls took the news to- 
night ?' 

' What two girls ? 

' Why, the girl he is engaged to — and the girl he ought to 
be engaged to/ said Mr. Finder, with looser grammar than 
is beooming to a critic. 

' What do you mean ?' 

' I've known Kit all his life, and you haven't. The girl 
that ought to be his wife nearly cried with joy — she's the 
girl that loves him. The girl that's going to be his wife said 
she didn't believe it — she doesn't care, you see, whether he's 
going to be a great man or not. Women are rum cattle — 
very rum.' 

Denny got up and walked to the bookcase. When he re- 
turned, without a book, his face was very red. 

' What are you saying about the girls ?' 

' I've known Geraidine all her Ufe, and Kit too. Now, if 
a man must needs get married, and so spoil all the comfort 
and indepeiidence of his life, there's a girl for you !' 

' Geraidine seems a very good girl,' said Denny impar- 
tially. 

' She is. And she loves that jackass. Kit, with all her 
soul and all her strength.' 

' Nonsense. They have always been together ; she takes 
a real and kindly interest in him.' 

' She loves him, I tell you. And she's a fool for her pains. 
First, because he used to be a lazy, good-for-nothing beggar, 
always promising and never performing. And next, because 
he has now turned into a prig, who treats his old friends to 
moral maxims. And, if there's a third reason, it's because 
he hasn't got the sense to see what a splendid creature she 
is, and so takes up with that Uttle ' 

' Stop ! I say,' Denny thundered, and brought his list upon 
the table so that the glasses jumped for fear. 

Mr. Finder looked at him with wonder. Why this heat ? 

' What the devil are you flying into a rage for ?' asked the 
old man after a blank stare. ' Geraidine isn't in love with 
you. The other girl isn't engaged to you. Can't a man speak ?' 

' No, no — only — forgive me — Kit is my old friend, and I 
can't bear to hear him — and the young lady he is going to 
marry — talked about in this way. Besides, it is all non- 
sense. How could Geraidine be in love with him ? They 
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were brought up together — they have always been together : 
they are almost brother and sister.' 

' Almost, not quite. In these things an inch is as good as 
a mila Almost — yes. Why, my friend, I can see it in her 
eyes. But we will talk no more about it.' 

'Good-night,' said Denny, abruptly rising. 'I shall go 
to bed.' 

< You are not going to bed yet ? Why, it isn't one o'clock. 
Oh, Lord ! Oh, Lord ! How country habits corrupt one. 
Fancy being in a house with half-a-dozen men, and not one 
of them out of bed after one o'clock. Well, well. Qo to 
bed, my young friend: I shall have' one more potash — or 
two — or three — and go up presently.' 

Denny went to his own room, but he did not immediately 
go to bed. He walked about, thinking, his mind in a diffi- 
culty the like of which had never before happened unto any 
man. Finally he sat down and wrote a letter : 

' Mt deab Kit, — I have heard a good many surprising 
things about you to-day. I always knew that you were 
lazy beast, and I always suspected, when I could bring mjfr 
mind to look at things clearly, that you were marked out by 
Fate for failure, debt, and difficulties. I now hear, to my 
enormous surprise, that you have in the last three nlonths 
developed a most surprising change in your habits. You are 
industrious, and you have already made some kind of name. 
I am also told that you have changed your old style into 
something quite new, and not in the least like the old. You 
are further reported to have cut your friends, and to refuse 
them when they impetrate a loan. All this promises to be 
exceedingly awkward in the future. 

' Now, as the great Betum has to be effected next week, 
would it not be advisable for us to have a few days together 
before that event, so as to learn exactly what has been done 
on both sides? Otherwise there may be many awkward 
misunderstandings. 

'Come to-morrow, in time for dinner. You will find a 
house full of friends. The girls are in great force. 

' Yours, in the bonds of forgery, imposition, and treachery, 

* Denny Stibling. 

* P. 8. — What the devil do you mean by changing your 
old style — my style V 

5 
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CHAPTER V. 

kit's arrival. 

It was perhaps a pity that Denny forgot to say that he 
expected Kit ; it was certainly a mistake that he did not go 
to meet him and prepare his mind with the view of avoiding 
certain accidents which might have been foreseen. But in 
a situation so unnsuali it is difficult to provide against every- 
thing. 

Unfortunately Denny was entirely occupied with con- 
sidering this new leaf, turned, not by himself, but by 
another. Otherwise, he might have given a thought to 
Bosie. 

Now, when the station fly rumbled round the carriage- 
drive, at six o'clock, those wno were playing tennis stop^d 
in their game, and those who were talking or walking about 
desisted and looked up with natural curiosity as to the new- 
comer. 

It was quickly seen to be none other than Kit Cotterel 
himself, the man who had grown suddenly serious and 
plunged unexpectedly into profound depths of philosophy. 
He actually looked it. Instead of Kit, smiling and nodding 
to everybody, as was to be expected, had his approaching 
visit been known, there was seen, sitting well back in the 
open carriage, turning his head neither to the right nor left, 
a perfectly grave person approaching a company of complete 
strangers. The aspect of Kit, as grave as a bishop, caused 
the unthinking to shout and laugh. When he got out of 
the vehicle, instead of running round and shaking hands 
with everybody, he surveyed the company with face un- 
moved, and disappeared within the house. 

'Goodness gracious!' cried Sophia. ' He is playing his 
new part off the stage. Surely he need not pretend to be so 
absorbed in meditation as actually not to know us. His 
eyes fell upon me, and showed not the least recognition. 
Geraldine, am I grown young and beautiful again, for a 
miracle, so that I am no longer recognised ?' 

' You are always young and always beautiful,' said 
Geraldine. ' Kit is certainly full of thought. I never knew 
him like this before.' 
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' My dear, I feel as if a jag of cold water had been poured 
down my back. We are too frivolous to be recogoised. 
But we shall see him presently, I suppose ; and perhaps 
he will unbend a little. He will not descend quite to the 
old frivoUty, of course ; but he will come down a little.' 

Kit was taken straight to the Ubrary, where Denny 
awaited him. The young men shook hands; but with a 
certain constraint, — a Uttle suspicion, or, at least, jealousy, 
because each had to give an account of his stewardship. 

' You are looking very well,' said Denny. ' I think 1 have 
never seen you looking better. And of course I ought to 
know. I hope you hnd the — the quarters comfortable. 
They are more roomy than the old ones, though somewhat 
lower. I suppose you found the increase of capacity round 
the chest a Uttle strange at first. The thickness of the 
legs would not trouble you much, nor a certain loss of 
straightness in those hmbs : you find your foothold hrmer ; 
and — from certain symptoms — I should say that you found 
a healthier appreciation of drinks. Indeed, I sincerely hope 
you have been quite comfortable.' 

' Perfectly, perfectly : I am quite satisfied with the 
accommodation. And you ?' 

' I have been very well, thanks. I was rather too tall at 
first, and found I knocked my hat about a good deal under 
the trees. And there was a httle difficulty in persuading 
the organs to adapt themselves to certain habits requirihg 
stronger action. I need only hint that you will find your- 
self capable of much more wine and Scotch whisky than 
before.' 

' Quite unnecessary,' said Kit with some severity. 

' No excess, you know ; only good cheer and a healthy 
appetite. One is stouter, I think, in consequence. As for 
you, I think that you have fined down the Imes somewhat. 
Face and figure alike are thinner. But that may be con- 
sidered — by some — an improvement.' 

' It is certainly an improvement. A complete change in 
the habits of life has produced the effect.' 

* Well — well — one can easily go back again. No great 
harm done, old man.' 

* Quite the contrary. You used to sit up half the night 
smoking more tobacco than was good for you, and drinkmg 
a ridiculous quantity of stuff. How could you expect any 
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work to be done with each habits as those? I do not 
smoke at all, and I go to bed by eleven.' 
Denny laughed derisively. 

* When I took up my residence,' Kit continued, ' in these 
lodgings, the hand shook and there was a strong desire for 
drink every morning.' 

' There certainly was. But a single little whisky and soda, 
first thing in the morning, used to set that right' 

' Those symptoms are now quite gone. There is no more 
need for a whisky and soda at any time.' 

* Oh — well — I suppose it's an improvement,' said Denny 
doubtfully. * What do they say at the club ?' 

* I do not know. I have quite left off going to the club.' 
' Left off going to the club ?' 

* The men, I found, are accustomed to drink at odd times 
all through the day, and their conversation, though they are 
mostly hterary men, seemed to me extremely unprofitable- 
all froth and sparkle.' 

* What more do you want ? Froth and sparkle ? Where 
else, I should like to know, can you get froth and sparkle T 

' In fact, I found that your former associates ' 

He paused, as one who does not wish to inflict needless 
pain. 

' I hope to Heaven you did not tell them what you thought 
of them.' 

' There was no necessity. I simply stayed away. I had 
my work to do.' 

* Yes. Somehow I always found time for the club.' 

' I gathered from the Editors to whom you were known, 
that my — your — reputation was that of a man able to turn 
out light and airy stuff — pleasant for the moment — when he 
could screw himself up to the point of work I assured the 
Editors that their view was a narrow one, and I brought 
them work of a very different kind. You will, I assure you, 
find yourself in a vastly improved position. You will never 
again be expected to write frivolous verse.' 

'Ohl' 

< Yes. And more than that : you have become an 
orator.' 

' So I hear.' 

' And a champion of the greatest cause ever advanced — 
nothing less than a complete reconstruction of Society ' 
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' Don't I . . Thank you very much ; bat give it out in 
smaller doses — break it gently !' 

* To return, then, to your new habits. I rise every morn- 
ing at six, and get two solid hours of work before breakfast. 
After breakfast a sharp walk and then more work until one, 
when I take a little light lunch.' 

' A light lunch.' Denny laughed. < Man, I used to take 
a solid steak and a pint of beer, with a pipe or two after it. 
A light lunch ! Why, there is no meal in the day more 
delightful than a good solid lunch, with a clear run of 
tobacco and talk after it, till dinner time.' 

' A sandwich and a glass of Apollinaris,' said Kit, ' some- 
thing that will not interfere witn work. Then one goes on 
for an hour or so, after which it is time to go and see my 
Editor and talk over a subject. If I am to write a leader, I 
go away and set about it. I can generallv get it done by 
eight — ^fortunately I am a quick writer. Then, of course, I 
have some dinner and go home. It is a good day's work, I 
think,' he added modestly. * After that I merely make a 
few notes, look up a reference or two, and so to bed by 
eleven.' 

* Good Heavens I What a life ! Why, it is all work — all 
work. It isn't life — there is no life in it.' 

'Don't be ungrateful. Consider what I have done for 
you. In three months — three short months — I have raised 
you from an occasional contributor of light articles and 
verses of Cockney-land to the position of leader-writer on 
a great daily. Instead of doing a review occasionally, when 
you could get it, for a weekly, and a poem now and then 
for a comic journal, you now discuss in the best magazines 
of the day the Condition of the People and Social Econo- 
mics.' 

* What do I know — what do I care — about the condition 
of the people ?' 

' You can read what I have written, which will guide 
you ; and then you must hasten to get up all the informa- 
tion you can find upon the subject. I have laid, in fact, the 
foundation of a splendid reputation for you, not to speak of 
fortune.' 

' And you've gone and changed my style,' groaned 
Denny. 

' Yes. It was formerly unfinished. Cleverness in it, I 
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dare say, but sketchy and unfinished. You will find it 
improved, but, of course, you will have to write up to your 
new level.' 

* Thanks,' said Denny, grinning unmirthfully. ' You have 
been exceedingly kind. Have you, may I ask, enjoyed 
making all this mischief?' 

* Very much, indeed.' Kit's face lit up ; he became once 
more almost like the old Kit. ' To wake in the morning 
with the consciousness that only a day or two lies between 
yourself and destitution : to feel that you have got the work 
to do which will stave it off, and that you can do it and 
do it well, really was the most inspiriting thing I evet 
felt.' 

'Pity you cannot continue to feel inspirited. As for 
me ' 

' The heights where working-men live have a bracing 
air. And the food which one actually earns — how gooa 
it is !' 

' Glad you like it.' 

' When I began, with about fifteen shilhngs in my pocket, 
there were five weeks' bills unpaid to the landlady * 

' More, I should have thought. But you know best. 
How has she behaved about it ?' 

' And the table was littered with accounts unpaid.' 

'People do get troublesome sometimes. You didn't let 
them worry you, I hope ?' 

* Worry me ? I had no ease of mind until I had paid 
them all — every one.' 

•Paid them all? Paid my debts? You? How the 
deuce did you manage that ?' 

* In the usual way. You do not suppose that I worked 
for nothing. After all, the bills taken together did not 
amount to much.' 

' No. One blushes, certainly, to think how small is the 
confidence, how limited the credit, of the individual. Even 
at the club there is no tick, and they won't cash cheques. 
But is it true ? Am I really square ?' 

''I believe so, unless there is something behind.' 

* My dear fellow, there couldn't be anything behind. My 
creditors are not the sort to allow anything behind. Well, 
I shall ] feel a little strange, at first — cold — without the 
friendly interest of my creditors, who will make no more 
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kind inquiries after my progress. This is bad for them, as 
well as for me/ 

* It was my clear duty/ Kit said severely, * to pay your 
debts. A man in debt is nothing better than a slave. 
Until the debts were paid, I confess that I sneaked in and 
out of the house like a thief. I did not dare to face the 
woman of the house. I trembled, for fear of her just re- 
proaches.' 

* I am out of debt, then. I wonder how long it will last ? 
And money, perhaps, in your pocket ?' 

' You wiU find an account opened at the bank : there is 
something there — say, fifty pounds or so. There are also 
two or three papers as yet unpaid for.' 

' Fifty pounds ? Good heavens ! Fifty pounds all at one 
time ! Fifty pounds !' 

Kit shrugged his shoulders. 

' Don't forget, if you please,' he said, ' that you have a 
character to lose, thanks to me.' 

* I feel grateful. As soon as I have lost it, I shall be 
more grateful still.' 

' Well, what have you been doing ?* 
Denny sat down, and laughed. 

* When you know the whole, you will be pleased indeed. 
You have kept a lovely open house here. No end of 
deserving young people in distressed circumstances have 
been having a high old time. There have been feasting, 
dancing, singing, play-acting, picnics, love-making, and 
universal happiness for three months.' 

* And now they will have to go back again to their 
humble work, and be made discontented for life.' 

'They were discontented before. I've done more — but 
you will find out when you come back.' 

* You have, in short,' interposed Kit angrily, ' turned the 
monev to the most mischievous purpose possible. Every 
foolish gift or thing people wish to have, only makes them 
forget that what they want they must work for.' 

* If you had to work, my dear fellow ' 

' I have had to work for three months, and it's the 
healthiest time I have ever had.' 

' To be sure, I forgot. Well, that is what I have done. 
I have increased the happiness of people by giving them 
something pleasant to remember. And, as for you, I have 
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created for you a character far general benevolence and good- 
nature, which you will find, I take it, as pleaeant as it is 
unexpected.' 

' Benevolence ! I hate the very nama There ou^t to 
be no snch thing as benevolence. Well, go on.' 

* No, my dear friend. I will not go on. Meantime, yon 
will meet your friends, these girls and people, at dinner.' 

* I thought,' said Kit, in agitation, < that you would only 
spend the money on your own amusements.' 

' And I thought you would just pawn my watch, and 
borrow half-sovereigns, and get on anyhow.' 

' I was a fool,' said Kit, ' not to have guarded against 
this.' 

' Perhaps you were. That reflection brings me comfort. 
I've had a glorious time, too. To wake up in the morning 
with the thought that there is no work to be done but to 
enjoy yourself : and if you think of anyone in trouble, adl 
you've got to do is to help him out of it Why, it's godlike ! 
It brings out a warm glow all over. Only a few days more, 
and I go back to the life which you have poisoned with your 
confounded activity.' 

' And I to the life which you have ruined by your abomin- 
able benevolence.' 

They stood facing each other, hands in pocket, chins stuck 
out, snorting a kind of defiance. 

'Take care,' said Denny. 'Fair words, my friend. There 
are still a few days left. Still time left to pauperise half 
London. Serve you right, too, for changing my style.' 

< If you come to that, there is time to engage you for half- 
a-dozen more articles, which you will not be able to write. 
You and your confounded benevolence! What right had 
you ' 

They snorted again, and glared at each other vrith such 
sudden boiling-over of wrath as, in the old days, would 
have impelled them to rush at each other with any weapon 
handy, such as a chair — which was beautiful either for 
defence or offence — or a poker or an umbrella — the article 
was formerly made strong for the purpose — or even with 
fists and feet Next day they might have had a duel, or 
midbt not, according to the courage of the assaulted 
This uncertainty lent additional attraction to the 
t. Now that there are no duels there is no fighting, 
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and though yoang men sometimes qaarrel, their wrath is 
left a half-completed tale. The cheeks of these two, how- 
ever, were red, their eyes flamed, their lips were parted and 
their nostrils dilated, jnst as if they were actnaUy going to 
fight. 

How the situation would have ended I know not. I fear, 
however, that it would have ended tamely, with a walk off 
in opposite directions. But at this moment a diversion 
was effected of a most surprising and unforeseen character, 
which altered, suddenly and completely, the whole situa- 
tion. 



CHAPTBE VI. 

THE UNEXPECTED. 

Fob at this moment the door flew open and Bosie appeared. 

' Kit !' she cried. < Oh ! you have actually come, and 
without letting me know you were coming !' 

There was nearly the whole length of the library between 
them. She came flying down tne room, her eyes bright, 
her lips parted, her chalks glowing, the smmest; joyfuutst, 
lovingest greeting on her brow, her hands outstretched, a 
welcome in every line of her slight and dainty figure. What 
lover in all the world but would have rushed to meet her, 
and to enfold in his manly arms so sweet a girl? 

Alas ! There could be but one. Denny, it is true, turned 
quickly, as if he was the welcomed lover : he checked him- 
self, however, blushing a violent brick-red ; and as for Kit, 
he looked round with lack-lustre eyes, and made no move- 
ment at all — ^not a step, not a word, not a sign of greeting. 

Nobody has ever seen such a thing, except, of course, at 
rehearsals, where, if something goes wrong in the love 
scene, the lover and the maiden eSike have to let the love- 
light die suddenly out of their faces, to drop their passionate 
arms, and to stand aside till the point has been settled. 
But this was no rehearsal : this was a scene in the real 
Comedy of a woman's Life. Bosie caught the dull, stupid 
look, void of recognition : the light and joy suddenly 
vanished from her i^ce : her hands dropped : she stood 
quite still, wonder-stricken. 
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For her lover's face plainly asked, * Who is this girl? I 
do not know her.' 

* Kit !' she cried, ' what is the matter ?' 

Kit looked from her to Denny, and back again. But he 
repUed never a word. 
'Kit! Kit! what is it?' 
She shrank back as if she had received a blow. 

* Pull yourself together, man !' cried Denny, roughly 
taking him by the shoulders and shaking him. < Are you 
only half awaJ^e ? You will excuse him directly, Bosie, he 
said. ' It is only a momentary weakness.' It might have 
occurred to Eosie that to shake a man violently by the 
shoulder is unwise treatment for momentary weakness. 

* Wake up. Kit ! Can't you see that it is Bosie — Bosie 
Bomaine T 

' Oh I yes — yes — Miss Bomaine, of course.' 

'Is he ill? Oh! Mr. Stirling — Denny — what in the 

world has happened to him ?' 

' I don't know. Man ! don't go off again.' 

' I am broad awake, thank you. Nothing has happened,' 

Kit said, coldly and slowly, with vengeful face turned to the 

other. 

* There, again — you can't have forgotten !' cried Denny. 

* Pull yourself together, I say.' 

' No — no — certainly not. Pray forgive me — Miss 
Bomaine.' 

Denny whispered something in his ear — something short 
and strong — but the girl heard it. 

' I think I bad better go,' she said. * 1 am sorry I can^.e 
at all. You seem to have been drinking, Kit, or you are 
gone mad — one of the two — and whichever it is ' 

* No — no ' — for now he perceived that he had really 
made some stupendous blunder — ' I am not mad — nor am I 

drunk — I assure you. The fact is ' he turned to Denny 

for support or explanation. * Help me out, can't you!' he 
cried, in desperation. * You have got me into the mess — 
help me out !' 

* Help him out !' cried Bosie. * What does he mean ? 
what can he mean T 

* Yes— yes,' said Denny. * It is my fault. He arrived 
tired and overcome — I ought to have insisted on his taking 
rest — or a drink— or something. Instead of that — I am a 
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blundering idiot, I confess — I brought him here to talk over 
business — and in our discussion — he has been greatly over- 
worked, which I ought to have known — only last night we 
were talking about it — you remember, Rosie. The papers 
in the Contemporary, you know, and the speeches about the 
new thingumbob — you remember — and a great deal more 
that we did not know — change of style — a thing by itself 
that would kill most men — break-up with old asso- 
ciates ' 

He paused, partly out of breath, and partly for lack of 
invention. The most experienced inventor of ten has to con- 
sider what next 

' Pray go on,' said Eosie, looking at her shame-stricken 
lover. * He has worked so hard that he has forgotten the 
girl who promised to marry him — wonderful effect of hard 
work, truly I* 

* No — no— no ; you misunderstand,' said Denny. * What 
I was coming to was this, that while we were discussing a 
certain point we disagreed — disagreed — you know; in the 
heat of argument people frequently disagree- ' 

' And so he forgets his friends !' 

' And all of a sudden Kit fell down in a fit. I had just 
picked him up when you came in. He was slowly recover- 
ing consciousness — of course he didn't know you. But he 
is better — you are much better. Kit, now — are you not? 
Eh ? steady — steady.' He seized his friend by the waist as 
if he was going off again— and pinched him in the fattest 
and tenderest part of the arm — so that he jumped. ' Shake 
hands with her,' he whispered — but the girl heard again. 
' Call her Rosie.' 

* Pray forgive me — Rosie,' said Kit, coldly extending an 
uncertain hand, while his face still betrayed an utter absence 
of recognition. 

She refused his hand with a gesture of indignation. 

' Is he somebody else ?' she asked. 

' I should have thought so myself,' Denny replied, ' if it 
hadn't been for that fit. Don't hurry him. He will come 
to himself again presently. Don't hurry him.' 

' How could he actually forget me ?' 

* Such a fit — it is of uncommon occurrence, and only 
comes to people when they have worked too hard — is suffi- 
cient to account for anything.' 
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' I am remembering again/ said Kit, lending a hand at 
last. ' Have I been saying anything foolish ?' 

' Let me look at you, Kit/ said the girl. ' Oh, you are 
very far from remembering yet I should say, from your 
manner, that you have been drinking. That is my explana- 
tion — and if so * 

* No — no — I never drink.' 

' He never drinks — ^now. ' Denny still interpreted. * For- 
merly he had a praiseworthy swallow — now he never drinks. 
We must forget this painful incident. Lay the blame on 
me. The nervous system is easily shaken, and once out of 
gear — you know ' 

' He is as strong as a bull,' said the girl. ' He is out of 
this mvsterious fit — ^now, at any rate — and look at him. 
Why, ne doesn't know me yet. Kit — Kit — Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Cotterel — are you clean out of your senses ?' 

' No — no — I shall be all right presently — not to know you 
— Miss Bomaine — Bosie ' 

' Miss Bomaine, again ? Oh ! it is too ridiculous. You 
are playing with me, sir.' 

* No — no,' he murmured. 

' I assure you,' said Denny, 'that what has happened ' 

' I want ms explanation, Denny, not yours,' said the girl. 
' Why, he looks at me still as if he wondered who I am. 
Let me refresh your memory, sir. I am Bosie Bomaine, 
and I live at Chelsea, and I am a painter — a water-colour 
painter — and you, after assuring me that you were in love 
with me, made me promise to marry you. I have had letters 
every other day from you for the last three months : one 
came yesterday morning, in which you said absolutely 
nothing about coming here. Now — have you anything 
further to say? Do not help him, Denny, if you please, to 
make up anything. Let him speak.' 

' No,' said Denny. * Let him keep silence till he has 
recovered.' 

' Well, I will leave him. To stay with him in his present 
condition is impossible. Understand, sir, that I must have 
from yourself, and not from Denny, or any other friend, an 
explanation of this — this outrage.' 

' Yes,* Denny murmured in wrath irrepressible, * it is an 
outrage — it is nothing short of an outrage.' 

' Then, sir ' — she continued to address her lover, who 
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stood with hangmg head, not daring to say a word — * when 
you are able to talk rationally, I shall be ready to listea 
Till then ' 

She turned and swept out of the room with the dignity of 
an ofifended Queen— but with trembling lips. When she 
reached her own room, and not till she had shut and bolted 
the door, she sat down to cry. Kit loved her no longer — 
that was certain : his face, his eyes, his words, his manner 
— all showed he had actually clean forgotten her. Was 
ever girl more cruelly insulted ? And from her pocket she 
drew her last letter in the dear old handwriting — with the 
dear old phrases — ending with the dear old words, ' I love 
you — I love you — I love you.' Oh ! the fond lover ! And 
the next day he had forgotten her. He must be ill — some- 
thing terrible — some sudden shock must have happened. 
And her heart presently softened. Kit could never have 
behaved in such a strange manner unless he was suffering 
from something — never — it wasn't possibla She would 
wait and hear what he had to say. 

' Confound it all !' cried Denny, stamping his foot, when 
she was gone. ' This is the most unlucky chance — the most 
frightful accident — that could have happened. Couldn't 
you see, man? How on earth . . . Here's a girl comes 
rushing into the room with her arms out, and calls you by 
your Christian name, and you stare at her Uke a blank 
idiot ' 

* How was I to know V 

* Why, you donkey, you are engaged to her !' 

' Well, you ought to have told me before I came. It is 
all your fault.' 

' Engaged — now you see what youVe done. You've made 
me look as if I'd forgotten my own sweetheart. That's all 
— forgotten my girl — the sweetest and most lovable little 
girl that ever lived. That's aU ! Great heavens ! That's 
alll' 

' Well, why didn't you tell me ?* Kit repeated stolidly. 

' Because I wasn't going to have you going about in my 
shape to make love to her.' 

' Well, then, why did you send for me here ?' 

' I forgot what might happen. I do forget sometimes. 
It's the awkwardness of this business that one has to be 
always remembering, and guarding against things.' 



^ 
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* Well, the only question now is, What is to be done T 

* I don't know. Make up something. Go on having 
giddy fits. Be overworked. Go on being giddy. Beel 
about. Stagger.' 

< I will do what I can/ Kit replied gravely. ' The situa- 
tion is deUcate, I confess.' 

' DeUcate or not, you have got to get out of it, somehow. 
Mind, you must — you must — you must.' 

' Am I to make love to het ? I don't want to ; but if you 
think I ought ' 

* I suppose ' Denny changed colour — * I suppose you 

must— to a certain extent — pretend. There will De a row 
royal in any case. Perhaps it would be better to let things 
shde till this week is over. But she won't allow it. She 
means to have it out at once. Well, I suppose,' he con- 
cluded doubtfully, ' that you must make love.' 

< Oh 1' Kit looked more doubtful still. ' I don't like to 
ask impertinent questions, my dear fellow — but in these 
matters — want of experience. . . . One would like to know 
how far one may go — what is expected and allowed.' 

' Here's a chap 1' cried Denny. * One would think he 
had never made love to a girl in his life. Oh ! I would get 
up and confess the whole business if I thought she would 
believe it. But she wouldn't. She would think it was a 
put-up job. No woman would ever be got to believe it.' 

' Alter all, it's only a lovers' quarrel. She'll make it up 
and come round fast enough, when we've had a little 
explanation. I shall tell her about that ht again.' 

' Will she come round ? If I know that sweet girl, it 
won't be quite so easy. Hang it all ! not to recognise your 
own girl — and, mind, — she doesn't believe in that ht. She 
thinks you are drunk — I saw it in her eyes. She didn't 
beUeve a word about the ht from the beginning.' 

' Well, 1 will do what I can. Of course I must call her 
by her Christian name — Rosie? Who is Rosie? How 
long have I been engaged ? Tell me all and make haste 
about it. A very pretty interruption to work this job 
promises to be.' 

' And mind,' said Denny, after impressing these and other 
points upon him, 'the house is full of your old friends. 
Don't pretend not to know them. Don't be standoffish 
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with them, because they doD't expect such treatment, and 
they won't have it, and they'll visit it upon me next week 
if they get it now.' 

* WeU, tell me beforehand who they are.' 

' There's dear old Sophia Gentry, the painter.' 

' Never heard of her.' 

< Well then, pretend to have heard of her — shake hands 
warmly with her. You may kiss her, if you like. I think, 
indeed, she will expect it. Ev^body kisses Sophia.' 

' I don't want to kiss her.' 

'There's Geraldine — tall, good-looking girl — remember 
you've been friends from childhood. She'll want a little 
private talk — and you must tell her everything. But you 
mustn't try to kiss her, because she isn't that kind of girl 
at all — even with her oldest friends. Well, then there's 
old Finder, to whom you refused the loan of half-a-sovereign 
the other day. You'll find him rather distant in conse- 
quence.' 

' A disagreeable-looking old man with a red face and a 
loud voice ? I remember him. No — I should certainly not 
lend that man anything.' 

' Well, then there are others — mind you laugh as if you 
were glad to see them. Oh ! and as for Bosie — but it is 
too late for you to explain anything before dinner. You 
will sit next to her, and you had better sigh and let her 
understand that you are getting slowly better. Don't drink 
anything but ApoUinaris. That'll convince her, if anything 
can, how ill you have been. Kit Gotterel must be very far 
gone indeed when he lets the champagne pass him — or the 
claret either — or the port — or the sherry. Oh I Lord — 
Lord ! how shall I ever make it up with Bosie ? Poor 
child ! Poor child I' 



CHAPTEB VII. 

WHAT HAS COME TO HIM ? 

Kit obeyed his instructions in so far, that he came down 
to dinner late — so late, that they did not wait for him. 
He dropped into his place, which was next to Bosie on one 
side and to Sophia on the other, with a smile and a bow to 
the latter — who took his hand and held it affectionately. 
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< My dear boy/ she murmured, < we are all so proud of 
you. I must learn all about it after dmner.' 

But there was something in his manner which chilled 
her, and she dropped his hand, looking at him with surprise. 
The others all welcomed him as ' Kit the Philosopher — Kit 
the Preacher — Kit the Moralist/ laughing as if the new 
character was a really excellent joke. He laughed in reply, 
but coldly, as one who would be taken seriously. But 
Mr. Pinder regarded him with offended dimity. As for 
Bosie, she addressed not one word to him, but conversed 
with animation with the man on the other side. This was 
remarked, naturally. Again, it was remarked that Kit not 
only told no stories, but laughed at none. Nothing could 
be a greater proof of radical change in him than me fact 
that he neither told stories nor laughed at them. Finally, 
if more proof was wanted of his changed condition, it was 
observed that he drank nothing. A small bottle of Apol- 
Hnaris stood before him, which he did not finish. The 
sparkling wine and the claret he refused. 

' Kit,' said Sophia, ' you have grown silent. Can you 
not leave London and your work behind you ?' 

* I have brought my work with me.* 

' Oh, but you must rest and take a holiday.' 

' I have a good deal to finish within the next three days. 

After that, I cannot tell * — he sighed — * how much holiday 

I may take.' 

'Well, Kit — but we are not always working. Not at 

dinner, for instance. Where are your old spirits ? Where 

are your stories? Why are you so stiff with your old 

friends?' 

* Am I stiff? Indeed, I am sorry.' 

' Look at Denny. You seem to have given him all your 
spirits when you gave him your songs.' 

' Perhaps I did. Don't you see that when one's mind is 
occupied with really serious things, it is impossible to be 
always laughing and telling stories ?' 

* In your case,' said Sophia dryly, * it would seem so. But 
you should not fall into the opposite extreme. There is 
such a thing, my dear Kit, as a wet blanket.' 

In fact, although Denny did his best to keep up a cheerful 
flow of talk, there was a shadow upon the table caused by 
the presence of this transformed butterfly, who was now a 
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Philosopher. From grub to butterfly we know, but not 
from butterfly to grub. 

But when they went into the drawing-room the ahadow 
seemed for the moment removed. They all, except Bosie, 
flocked round Kit. * Oh, Kit !' cried one. ' Come, Kit I' 
cried another. ' Now, Kit,' cried a third, ' sit down and 
sing one of your old songs. Denny sings them all, and so 
exactly like you, that we want to know which sings them 
the better. One of your old songs, Kit.' 

They led him, passive, to the piano, and made him sit 
down on the music-stool before he had time to refuse. He 
even went so far as to touch the keys with his fingers, then 
he started up— remembering that he could not play or sing 
a note — not even after the manner of the young man who 
lives next door, and interprets the finest music with soft- 
ness, colour, and sympathy by the aid of the forefinger 
alone. 

' No,' he said — * not to-night.' 

' Oh ! yes — you must — you must. Ask him, Eosia' 

' If you cannot make him, I cannot,' said Bosie coldly. 

' I neither play nor sing at all,' he said blankly. 

They all burst out laughing. This, indeed, was about as 
bold and impudent a falsehood as was ever uttered. Why, 
the man was bubbling over with music of the soft and senti- 
mental kind ; of the Bacchanalian kind, or of the love kind 
— willingly at all times would Kit sit down to sing hymns. 
Ancient and Modern, in praise of Venus or of Bacchus— of 
love and wine. And as he sang, his light voice rolling 
above the rippling of the notes, his face would shine and 
beam, and his lips would so laugh and he would be so 
happy in the exercise of his power, that everybody loved 
him. And Denny behaved in exactly the same manner 
with equal enjoyment and equal command of the instru- 
ment, and with the same laughing eves, so that the people 
were divided in opinion which of them played and sang 
the better. Mostly they found a superior delivery in 
Denny's rendering, and some thought that he played with 
greater finish. I believe that the superiority was due to 
personal comeliness, in which point, without doubt, Denny 
had the advantage. And if only for his singing, Denny was 
now as popular as Kit had been. No young man is so 
universally beloved, as he who can play and sing with ease 

6 
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and freedom, and as if he enjoyed it himself as much as his 
hearers. Witness the popularity of Mr. Gomey Grain, who 
really must enjoy his own singing and playing, just as much 
as the people whose mouths he keeps open and whose eyes 
he keeps dancing. 

' I cannot play/ he repeated, without laughing,—' I mean 
I cannot play to-night. I have no voice — and I — I had a 
little indisposition — a giddy fit — after I arrived this evening' 
— he looked towards Bosie, who cruelly kept her face 
averted — 'and, in fact, I must not attempt any music to- 
night' 

* You have had an upset of some kind,' said Sophia, * that 
is very certain.* 

< Quite certain,' said Denny. ' Of course vou must not 
play or sing to-night. Best for a few days is what you want. 
Don't thir^. Kit, of trying to sing. Next week as much as 
you please. I'll sing you a song^one of your own songs, 
Kit — written before you began to instruct the world from the 
pages of the Contemporary,' 

He sat down and ran his fingers over the keys lightly and 
pleasantly — this preliminary touch of the fingers is like the 
kiss of two lovers — and then he sang. 

' It is exactly as Kit himself used, to-night,' said Sophia 
Gentry. ' I have heard him sing that song a dozen times. 
Denny, have you no style of your own ?' 

' No, only a variation here and there of Kit's. You don't 
mind, Kit, do you ? You wouldn't like your style changed 
— would you ? Not even to be improved ?' 

Then Mr. Finder bore down upon him with the demand 
for an explanation written plainly on his face. 

' We haven't seen you lately at the club,' he began. 

' No — I have been too much occupied of late to spare the 
time. I cannot waste my time, as some men do, in idle 
talking at the club.' 

' It is a great pity, sir, let me tell you,' said Mr. Finder 
savagely, ' when young men give up habits of good fellowship, 
and pretend that work is the only thing for which they were 
brought into the world. A very great pity, sir, let me tell 
you.' 

He retired without asking, or obtaining, any more ex- 
planation. But this kind of talk does not promote cheerful- 
ness. There fell a constraint upon the p£u:ty. The people 
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looked at Kit with increasing wonder. It was a miracle. 
Like all miracles, it would not last long. Presently, they 
thought, he would change again into his old self : he would 
sit down and begin tinkling the piano and singing one of the 
songs for which he was so famous. It was not in Kit's 
nature to keep serious very long. They would wait. 

Nobody said these things, but everybody thought them. 
One of them, however — Geraldine — ^took him quite seriously. 
She sat down beside him when he had extricated himself 
from those who wished him to sing, and began talking to 
him in a confidential voice — ^not a whisper, but a low tone 
which is not intended for the whole world to hear. A young 
lady can only talk so to a man if she is a very old and inti- 
mate friend, almost a sister. 

' Kit,' she said, * tell me truly — ^is it a settled change of 
purpose, or only a passing fancy ?' 

' It has been settled for three months,' he replied. < If it 
will last another week, I should say that it will always con- 
tinue. You know ' — he smiled gravely — * there are crises 
and dangerous points in everything — we are now on the 
verge of a very important crisis indeed.' 

' Your look is settled. Kit : your eyes are grave. These 
are very good signs. Oh I you are so very right. It was 
indeed time to throw off the indolent trifling which affected 
your friends so much. Life cannot be all singing and telling 
stories. But you must not give up singing altogether, for 
the sake of those who love to hear you.' 
' I shall sing again in a few days, I dare say.' 

* After the crisis is weathered? And what does Bosie 
say?' 

* She finds me changed,' he said shortly. 

* Why, so do all of us. Of course you are changed, but 
for the better. We are proud of you, remember that — ten 
times as proud of you as when you thought it the finest 
thing in the world to go to the club and sing your songs to 
the men there.' 

At this moment Denny began to sing another of the ditties. 
Truth to tell, the lines of the ditty had just a little touch of 
the music-hall about them, and there was a tag or refrain 
which also suggested that Institution for the formation of 
national taste. 

< No, Kit,' said Geraldine, * I was wrong. You must give 
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up singing these songs : they would be incongruous for you 
henceforward. A man who writes on such subjects and in 
such a style — a man who addresses crowded audiences on 
grave and important questions — cannot sing those songs any 
more. Promise me to sing them no more.' 

' Ask me next week ; I cannot promise an3rthing just now.' 
' Let Denny go on singing them : they suit his light and 
sparkling character. He is like a bottle of champagne, so 
full of fife and spirit. But they suit you no longer. The 
songs seem part of him ; he is of a disposition so sunny, so 
generous, and so — so like what you wished formerly to seem, 
Ait. The verses are all about happiness and sunshine and 
feasting : they suit a man like him, who is so rich and has 
no sense of responsibility : he laughs at effort : if he sees 
suffering, he relieves it on the spot : and he is quite as lazy 
as ever you were, Kit.' 

* Or ever will be again,' he replied, smiling. 

This young lady, he now perceived, was an extremely 
beautiful girl, quite unlike the pretty little creature upon 
whom his clumsy hoofs had trampled. She was tall and 
stately : she possessed a countenance of great beauty, set 
and serious. She sat close beside him and talked with a 
sisterly affection and sympathy, very delightful to any young 
man, particularly to one who had never seen or spoken to 
her before. 

* I wanted to speak to you as soon as I could. Kit. I 
wanted to come directly after Eosie, you know, just to tell 
you how happy the change has made me. Oh I I have been 
waiting so long, looking for the Kit of the old days, the brave 
boy who was filled with noble ambition and lofty ideals, and 
nourished with the greatest thoughts and words of the 
greatest men. I knew very well that he would come back 
to us some day. Such a boy might wander out of the way ; 
he might stay down below in the valleys for a while, but he 
would be sure to climb upon the mountains again. I waited, 
and I had patience, because I was so certain that he would 
come back to his old dreams.' 

Kit murmured something. The girl's deep eyes spoke 
volumes of joy and gratitude for the return of the ProdigaL 

' The frivolous, idle dreamer, the indolent Kit of the last 
five years, has quite gone, has he not ? Quite, quite gone« 
Never to return ' 
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< I cannot say ; ask me again in a few days, in a week.' 

* When this terrible crisis shall have passed ? But, 
remember, you have always told me everything.' 

' It is so long/ he murmured, ' since we have known each 
other, is it not ?' 

' Why, Kit, all our lives we have played and talked 
together — ^since I was a Uttle girl of three and you a boy of 
eight' 

' Yes, so long — so long. We are such old friends, 
Geraldine. I fear — I tremble ' 

' Why ?' 

' I fear that the frivolous idler and dreamer may return. 
In a few days you may see him back again.' 

' Be true to yourself. Kit, and this can never happen.' 

He shook his head. 

' I tremble,' he said, * Geraldine, even with you at my 
side ' 

' With me at your side ? But you always have that, if 
you choose — and, besides, you have Bosie.' 

There was not the smallest touch of suspicion or jealousy 
in her voice. She meant what she said : 

* You love Bosie : she will make you happy.' 

' Even if I had you,' he added, with a look of admiration 
in his eyes that had never belonged to the old Kit. Indeed, 
in these old boy and girl confidences there never is any 
admiration on the part of the boy, though there may be 
plenty of worship on the part of the man. ' Even if you 
were always at my side, I should tremble to think what 
might happen. Because, you see, what I have done has 
now advanced to a stage where a strong man is required ; 
and I know not whether I have the strength, the courage, 
or the perseverance to continue the work.' 

' There is a touch of Kit the dreamer — not Kit the man 
of action. Strength? You are full of strength. Nobody 
knows your intellectual strength better than I do. There is 
nothing. Kit — nothing in the world — that you cannot do, if 
you only choose.' 

Denny interrupted them. 

'Bosie is in the Ubrary,' he said. ' Will you go to her. 
Kit?' 

He administered a warning frown, as Kit rose quickly 
and departed 
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* What is the matter with them, Denny ?' asked Geraldine. 
* Everybody noticed that they hardly spoke to each other 
during dinner.' 

' Bosie came running into the library at a most unfor- 
tunate moment. Kit, you see, was over-heated, or overdone, 
or something, and he had a sudden giddiness — nearly fell 
over — had to sit down — kind of fit.* 

' Kind of fit? That seems alarming. Kit never had 
such a thing before.' 

*No? Comes of hard work — that kind of fit. Those 
articles, you know. Well, Eosie came at the moment when 
he was just recovering. And, in fact, for the moment he 
did not recognise her — seemed not to know who she was — 
and she was a little put out ; thought it was neglect. Now 
he's gone to make it up with her. Five minutes will square 
it. Lord! they've had a hundred quarrels. She was 
always fiying out at him for laziness and debts and late 
hours. And they always kissed and made friends again. 
I'll give Kit ten minutes to make it right.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

LET ME EXPLAIN. 

'|Now, sir,' said Bosie, tapping her foot impatiently. 

' You saw what happened,' he began. 

' Saw what happened ? Of course I did. Saw what 
happened? Pray, sir, if you knock a man down with a 
bludgeon, do you begin your apologies by asking him if he 
felt what happened ?' 

' Please let me go on. I am all impatience, Eosie, to set 
this matter straight.' 

' Go on.' She turned her bead aside as if she could not 
bear even to look at him. She was in a tempestuous mood, 
which Kit's strange behaviour about the singing had not 
gone far to calm. 

* I was going to say that when you came into the room — 
I was not, for the moment, myself.' 

* That you need not tell me. The question is how long 
it will be before you are again yourself ?' 
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*I am now — again — myself/ he replied; but with a 
faltering voice, because he felt that the statement would 
hardly bear defence. 

' No, Mr* Gotterel, you are not. And imtil you can make 
me understand what this means — what is the reason of this 
conduct * 

' Indeed, I do not know in what words to assure you of 
my sorrow and pain— at what must, I own, seem incom- 
prehensible ' 

' Sir — you only make things worse.' She drew herself up 
and spoke in the iciest tones. ' You now say that you have 
come to your senses, and that you know at last the girl to 
whom you are engaged. You recognise her again. Why, 
it is 1 now who do not know you. Where are you gone ? 
What has become of you ? What evil spirit possesses you ? 
Why do you speak to me like this T 

He maide no reply. 

' Have you any complaint to make of me ? Have I 
offended you in any way ? If so, it must be since the day 
before yesterday, when I received your last letter. Here it 
is.' She drew a letter from her pocket. < Perhaps you 
will at least remember writing this letter. Look at it. 
That is your handwriting and that is your signature, I 
believe.' 

* Yes — yes — of course I remember very well. Am I to 
read it ?' 

' Bead it aloud.' 

' ** Dearest and best of girls " ' 

' Am I the dearest and best of girls ?' 

* Certainly. Of course you are.' , 

At this point he should have dropped the letter and taken 
her in his arms and had no more discussion. But this, 
unfortunately, he neglected to do. The old Kit, whenever 
they quarrelled, always made it up that way, and perhaps 
Bosie expected a repetition of the treatment. 

' Either you are telling the most shameful of falsehoods,' 
she said, ' or you have acquired quite a new manner of tell- 
ing the truth. I don't like the new manner. Go on 1' 

' " Dearest and best of girls — I have nothing to tell you — 
no news to give you — except that I am " ' 

' Stop I You had no news to give me. You had been 
writing all these papers — you were going to make a great 
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speech — you were coming down here on a visit — yoa had 
caused yourself to be talked about — and you say that you 
have no news to tell me ! Eeally, I think you must be 
clean gone off your head.' 

* No news — I meant — ^that would interest you.' 

' Yon think so meanly of the woman who is — or was — ^to 
be your wife, that you do not even tell her such news as 
that of your own complete transformation. And this is the 
man who used to tell me everything 1' 

' I meant to surprise you ' 

' No — no. You didn't care enough for me to tell me 
anything. Go on. Finish your letter.' 

' " No news," ' he went on, * " except I am always and 
always and always, with ten thousand kisses, your lover — 
your lover — your lover." ' 

' Do you mean that still ?' asked Eosie, giving him a second 
chance for the familiar treatment. 

* Certainly — of course — why not ?' he replied. ' I assure 
you ' 

* Yes ; but you needn't assure me. You have now 
recovered. What is the good of all those assurances when 
I can see with my own eyes the change in your manner 
and in your looks ? Kit ' — she turned upon him fiercely — 
* you no longer love me ! Now, don't protest and assure — 
because it is no use. Good gracious ! Do you think I 
cannot see very well ? Have I no eyes ? Have I no 
memory ? You no longer love me ! Tell me — I ask again 
— have I offended you in any way ?' 

* No — no — no — not in the least.' 

* Then how can you write in the old manner one day and 
two days afterwards meet me with such a change T 

* I can only explain as I have already tried. I have been 
too busy, perhaps, to think much of such things.' 

* Too busy ? But you have written to me every other 
day.' 

* Yes — yes — no doubt. But ' 

* And long letters, too. It was by your advice that I 
came here when Geraldine asked me to come with her.' 

' You see — it was a sudden thing — a kind of fit.' 
' Don't, Kit,' she said earnestly. ' Do not add more 
falsehoods to the pile you have already heaped up. I 
wonder ' — she pressed her head with her hands — * if we are 
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both in our senses. We can't be — I must be mad or you 
must be mad. Do you suppose I believe that story al>out 
giddiness ? You were not giddy. You simply did not know 
me. Oh 1 what can it mean ? What can it mean ? What 
has happened ?' 

' What should happen ?' His voice was constrained. 

' It is so terrible that I am frightened/ said the girl. ' My 
own lover does not know me. When he hears who I am, 
his eyes follow me about as if trying to make out who I am. 
He sits beside me at dinner and says nothing — and when I 
look into his eyes I find that the old look has gone out of 
them. The man has actually forgotten the girl whom but 
yesterday he said he loved.' 

* No — no — Bosie * — he pronounced the name with an 
effort — ' I am not really changed. You are mistaken. It 
is only that I have been greatly occupied and perhaps over- 
worked, and — and — you will forgive me, Rosie. I will go 
away again to-morrow, and come back in a day or two — 
next week — and you will find me the old Kit again. Will 
you forgive me ?' 

As if remembering what is due from an accepted suitor, 
he made an attempt, but feebly, to lay his hand upon her 
waist. The girl shook him off with a shudder. 

' No, Kit — not with that look in your eyes. No ! It is all 
over between us. You can leave me now. It is all over, I say.' 

' All over ?' 

' Well, why doesn't the man go? I say it is all over — all 
over — all over,' she repeated, raising her voice. * Good 
gracious I what did you expect ? What did you want ? Do 

you think that after Oh, it is absurd I Go away, if 

you please, Mr. Gotterel.' 

' Oh, I say 1' — Kit seemed to awaken suddenly — ' I must 
set this right somehow. Look here — Bosie — well, then — ^if 
it must be ' — it was unfortunate that he sighed at this point, 
because a sigh is often the outward sign of inward satisfac- 
tion — ' if it must be — don't send me away like this. Let me 
go away to-morrow — as I proposed — and come back in a 
week. You will see then. I promise you faithfully that 
I have not changed.' 

* He doesn't understand — even yet — the enormity of the 
thing he has done 1' cried the girl. ' He can*t under- 
stand it.' 
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* Give me a week. It is all I ask.' 

* No — I will not. But — well, something is due ; there 
may be something to explain — some way out of it. I will 
give you two days. If, in two days' time ' 

' It is too soon. I want a week.' 

' If in two days' time I see the old look back again — then 
— ^then — perhaps I will ask you for explanations. If you've 
fallen in love with some other girl/ she added coldly, < of 
course it would be much better to tell me so at once, and 
have done with it. If not, in two days I shall expect the 
old look back again.' 

' The old look ? Now — I ask you, how can I compel the 
old look to come back if it won't ? Where is it — the old 
look ? A man can't alter his eyes.' 

*I will give you two days,' she repeated — 'two days 
more. If by the end of that time you are not again the old 
Kit — why, all will be over between us. Do you quite under- 
stand? Two days.* 

' Make it six,' he said with the air of one who pleads with 
his uncle for a higher advance. ' Only make it six, and I 
am sure — oh ! I am quite sure — that the old look will come 
back.' 

< Oh ! you cannot be in your right senses. This is absurd. 
Why make it six ? No. If in two days I do not see the old 
look and hear the same voice ' 

* You don't mean that the voice is changed as well as the 
eyes !' 

' Your eyes are the same as they always have been. They 
are common gray eyes. Quite,' she added icily, 'of the 
common kind. And your voice is the same, I suppose — 
rather a high pitch in it, nothing unusual in your voice. 
You have the same face, too — not an uncommon face — and 
not a very beautiful face either. Your nose is much the 
same — short and broad — and your mouth hasn't greatly 
changed in three months. It never had any shape to speak 
of ' 

* Pray go on,* he said. 

' Your figure is much the same as it used to be,' Bosie 
added, — * short and thick. I certainly did not accept your 
hand because anything that belonged to it was beautifuL 
As for your manners, they are not aristocratic. And as for 
your customs, they are lazy and shiftless.' 
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'WeU?* 

'Seeing all these things — that I took you in spite of 
everything and knowing everything that I had to expect — 
I can only say that if my promised lover comes to me, after 
three months' absence, with all the love gone oat of him — 
out of his eyes, out of his voice, out of his face, out of his 
manner — why, he may give me back my promise and go 
away. For I will have no more of him. And that is the 
last word.' 

' No more of him,' he repeated. 

* No more of him. Two days, therefore, I give you. Two 
days. During that time you will not walk with me, sit 
beside me, talk to me, write to me, or use any of the 
privileges of a lover. A lover ? Oh I With that voice and 
with those eyes ! And not to know me again ! Not to 
remember me !' 

She ran away, leaving him alone. She ran out of the 
library into the garden. 

* I am sorry for Kit,' he murmured. * I really am sorry 
for Kit. But it's his own fault. Why couldn't he have 
come to town instead of making me come down here ?' 

Was it by accident, or was it by design, that Denny was 
on the terrace when Eosie ran out from the library ? 

* You have seen him ?' he whispered. * You have made it 
all right with him ?' 

' No, I have not. You will please not to ask me anything 
about him at all. Something dreadful has happened to 
Kit.' The tears rose to her eyes, but she brushed them 
away for pride's sake. ' I wonder if he has been so 
horribly hard up that he can think of nothing but his 
debts ?' 

* He has no debts. He has paid them all and he's coin- 
ing money. Fifty pounds he has accumulated — actually, 
fifty pounds I Why, it is opulence — and all for your sake.' 

' Mine ? For my sake I Please do not let me hear any 
more falsehoods ; I have heard too many already.' 

'I could not tell you — about myself — anything but the 
plain and simple truth. Eosie, I could not.' 

She broke away and ran down, alone, into the dark 
garden. Denny looked after her with something like a tear 
in his eyes. 

Then Kit himself came out, looking uncomfortable. 
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* Well ?' 

' I've had it out with her/ he replied. ' It isn't weH. 
Look here — you know — you can't expect a man to show in 
his face and his voice and his eyes that he's in love with a 
girl he never saw before. They can't do that even on the 
stage.' 

'It's the most blundering business I ever came across. 
Of course she expected to see — what she always used to 
see. Besides, if you were half an actor ! As for acting, if 
a man can't fall in love with Bosie at first sight, he isn't a 
man — he is only a — a — a writing machine.' 

'Thank you. But I don't happen to care much about 
your very fittle women,' said Kit coldly. ' Venus was five 
feet six, I believe. In point of fact, I have not fallen in love 
with Miss Bomaine.' 

' What did she say ?' 

' Just exactly what you might expect. She is deeply hurt 
and offended. As for her forgiving me — or you — I don't see 
how she can. The thing is too flagrant.' 

Denny said something which was really needed in order 
to satisfy his feelings. 

* In a week's time, when you begin to plead with her 
yourself, I fully expect, old man, that you will get what at 
your club they call, I believe, the Boot — the Boot. Mind, 
it is all your own fault. Don't blame me.' 

Denny made no reply at all. 

* I've begged for a little time. I asked for a week — you 
understand why. I'm to have two days only. That is all 
she will give. If, in two days' time, I can give some kind 
of explanation and can show that I have recovered the old 
eyes and the old manner — why then, perhaps Other- 
wise the Boot, my friend, the Boot !' 



CHAPTER IX. 

WITH FRIENDS SO OLD. 

Breakfast began at half-past nine. As a general role 
everybody was tolerably punctual at this, as at every other 
meal. Bosie, for her part, appeared fresh and smiling as 
if there had been no quarrel or anything at all out of the 
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common on yestereve. Yet such a thing when it happens 
is immediately whispered all over the house. The Temple 
of Fame has, you see, many departments. In the lowest of 
all, the goddess employs messengers who are made to run 
about perpetually on domestic business, picking up tittle- 
tattle, whispering things that happen, things that have not 
happened, things that ought to nave happened, and, above 
all, things that ought not to have happened, in the ear of 
everybody in turn. Some of the messengers, however, of 
this department — those who are very active — are engaged 
in working up the personal paragraphs for the papers. He 
who had been told off for special service in this house, there- 
fore, went round industriously to the pillow of every young 
lady in turn and told her, murmuring in her ear, so that 
the words soimded like the very breath of her sleeping self : 

' There has been a quarrel between Kit Gotterel and 
Eosie. He received her to-day as coldly as if he did not 
even know her. She is very angry and threatens to break 
it off.' 

It must, I say, have been one of these messengers who 
had conveyed this information in a secret midnight manner, 
because everybody knew exactly what had happened. Yet 
Bosie had told nobody except Geraldine and dear old Sophia 
and one or two more, and these under promise of confidence 
the most inviolable. Everybody knew it, and all were pre- 
pared to meet her as a drooping lily, with murmuring words 
and the kiss of condolence and some of the luxury of woe. 

She walked in, however, with no external signs of wanting 
sympathy or condolences. A smile was on her lips and 
resolution sat upon her brow. She took her seat and 
nodded to everybody with even more than usual spright- 
liness, and accepted food readily, as if a lovers' quarrel was 
apt to make one hungry. This conduct caused universal 
admiration. Thus, it was felt, should every girl, who knows 
what is due to herself, receive and resent the coldness of a 
lover. Where there is no ardour, there can be no love. To 
hang the head and weep in a comer is unworthy the name 
of British maiden. Only those who had observant eves 
discovered that the girl's cheek was a little flushed and her 
eyes a little too bright. But to show no outward sign or 
token after such a rupture, or, at least, such a very pretty 
quarrel, is like coming out of a fight without a scratch. 
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Fortunately the other combatant was not present. He 
had the grace to stay away. That awkwardness, if any, 
was spared the poor girl. Kit gave his friends no oppor- 
tunity of observing how far his coldness was real or fancied, 
and Denny sat beside the deserted one paying her all the 
attentions — ^it was afterwards remembered — of a lover. 
But she received them passively. 

It was the day of the last picnic. They all made haste 
to talk about it. Every morning they arranged their plans 
for the day, and divided into parties, and made up matches, 
games, plays, and the rest of it. But four days more and 
the holidays would be over. Then, once more to London — 
once more to the weary round of work — once more to the 
search for the honest employer, and for the remunerative 
work — once more, for most of them, short commons in the 
way of luxuries, and, in the way of social pleasures, starva- 
tion. Therefore there was some sadness already hanging 
over the party — the shadow of approaching change. 

As for the unlucky Kit, this absurd lover, who had 
actually forgotten that he was in love, and knew not even 
the face of his mistress, he got up earlier than the rest and 
went forth into the meadows and the stubbles, probably 
with the hope of warming his poor frozen heart in the 
sunshine. He did not return until the picnic party had 
gone. Then he went into the library, sat down at a table, 
spread out his books and papers, and in one minute became 
as much absorbed in his work as if there had been no 
Bosie at all. In fact, there was no Bosie to him. She 
belonged to the other fellow — it was not his love-quarrel. 

Presently the door opened softly and he looked up. It 
was Geraldine — the girl who had been Kit's ancient and 
familiar friend. He was safe with her : she it was who 
applauded the great transformation and was proud of one 
so industrious. 

She walked to his table, her face full of sweet seriousness, 
and laid her hand affectionately upon his shoulder. 

* Bdt,' she said, * when I learned that you were not going 
to join the party, I thought I would stav at home too, so 
that we might have a good talk together about many things. 
Are you too busy for a little talk ?' 

* I am always busy,' said this working bee, * but never 
busy for you, Geraldine.' 
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' Fancy you always busy I It is too delightful. Oh, the 
change 1 Tell me how it came about — this wonderful 
transformation.' 

* Well — as I said before— at twenty-seven one has played 
long enough.' 

' That hardly seems a sufiScient reason. Never mind, the 
thing has happened, and oh I dear Kit, we are so proud of 
you, and so happy !' Her eyes became humid. * The lazy 
and careless time is over and gone — all our disappointments 
are ended — that is enough.' 

She would have said more, but her voice broka She 
laid her hand upon his and pressed the back of it — quite a 
sisterly method of hand-pressing. 

' You think too much about it, Geraldine,' he said. 

' No, no ; I cannot think too much about it. Gome — tell 
me, first, what you are writing — verses?' 

* No, certainly not. What I am doing here — I have only 
two or three days to finish it in, I must make haste — ^is a 
paper on a question of Colonization. I studied it on the 
spot — that is to say, I have got all the information as near 
first-hand as possible.' 

' Put it aside for five minutes, and tell me, Kit, what is 
this trouble about Bosie ?' 

< What is it ?' he repeated. 

' You know, of course, that she is excessively hurt and 
pained by your coldness.' 

' I believe she must be. I am sorry.' 

' She came to my room last night and had a great cry 
about it. She says you actually did not know her.' 

* I told her — I explained.' 

' And she says that you love her no longer. What can 
it mean, Kit ?' 

' It means what I tried to explain to her — if she would 
only believe me.' 

Well, Kit, explain to me. You have known me long 
enough and well enough to explain everything to me.' 

' It is difficult,' he said, leaning bacK and dropping his 
eyes, 'to make things quite clear. You see it is three 
months since I have seen Bosie.' 

The girl remarked that he pronounced her name with an 
effort, instead of lingering over it fondly. 

' Yes : it is three months. But you have written to her 
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constantly, and always with the most ardent piofes- 
sion&' 

' I suppose — force of habit — force of habit/ he repeated 
with an impatient gesture. 

* Well— but, Kit— Kit — ^what does this mean ? Force of 
habit?' 

' When she came running in, my mind was otherwise 
occupied and I — I — ^in fact I was not thinking of her, and 
perhaM I looked — I may have looked for the moment — as 
if I did not recognise her. Only for the moment, yoa 
know.' 

' Yes — yes — that is what Bode tells me. You offered to 
shake hands with her, but in so cold a manner that she was 
simply terrified. And she declares that your manner and 
look all the evening were those of a man tiJking to a woman 
to whom he has just been introduced.' 

' That is her imagination.' 

* Well, but ' — she persisted, ' I cannot imderstand. Do 
you remember how you came running to me four months 
ago with the joyful news that Bosie was going to make yon 
happy ? Do you remember, my dear boy, how your voice 
broke and your eyes filled with tears while you told me 
about her ? What has become of all that rapture ?' 

' Where are the snows of yesteryear? Why tax me with 
the mood of a day gone by ?* 

' Is it possible — no, Kit, it is not possible — that you have 

changed your mind? If that is so ' She broke off, 

because indeed she did not know how to finish the sentence 
without a condemnation too grave to be hastily pro- 
nounced. 

' I asked her for a week — she will only give me two days. 
I have assured her that if she will only consent to give me 
a week, everything will come right again. But she won't. 
That is her obstinacy, you see. If she would only give me 
a week.' 

* Why a week ?' 

' Well, Geraldine, all I can say is, that just at the 
moment I am so much occupied with other things that — 
that — well, in a week I shall be more free — you will see 
then yourself Your old friend will come back to you, per- 
haps, as careless and lazy as ever.' 

* I want my old friend to stay as he is — thoughtful. 
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studious, and industrious. My old friend as he was, — Kit 
frivolous, lazy, and dreamy — I want to see no more. But 
there is no reason why my old friend's heart should be 
changed.' 

Kit made no reply. Affairs of the heart are always 
delicate things to speak about. 

* Well, what shall we do then ?' 

' Make her give me a week, that is all I ask^ Five days 
will be even enough.' 

< Why ? This is nonsense. Kit, stark staring nonsense. 
Why a week any more than a day? If you love poor 
Rosie still, you can tell her so to-day — or to-morrow, if 
you like — just as well as next week.' 

' It does seem so, doesn't it ? Yet — never mind Bosie ; 
tell me about yourself, Geraldina Are you happy here T 

His voice perceptibly softened, and his eyes betrayed an 
interest in this young lady which he had not shown at the 
mention of poor Bosie. 

' Oh 1 yes. Denny is most kind and generous. I have 
never before had such a holiday — you know that very well. 
Kit' 

* Of course. How could you ? How could you T 

It is to be remarked that though he knew no more and 
no less concerning the affairs of Geraldine than he knew of 
Bosie, the former did not find out his ignorance. 

They talked together for two hours, in which the girl 
was drawn on to speak of her aspirations and ambitions, 
and the young man sympathized. 

*We may not meet this evening,' said Kit, when she 
would stay no longer. * I was allowed two days. It will 
be best for me to spend this interval out of her sight.' 

* But— consider, Kit, — don't you want to see her, and to 
be with her all the time ?' 

' No, I do not. If she would only give me a week.' 
' Oh 1 you are mysterious again. I shall go. Kit ' — she 
laid her hand upon his arm — * don't overdo ambition. 
Leave some room for love. You should put away your 
papers and come out, and put on a cheerful front as if you 
knew it would all come right.' 

' Oh 1 I know it will all come right. Of that I have no 
doubt whatever,' he replied carelessly; 'but it will take 

certainly six days, and if she would only ' 

7 
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Geraldine shook her head, laughed, and ran away. 

Kit took up his pen again and resumed his work. 

But the face of the girl came between him and his hard 
facts and harder logic. How can one reason calmly and 
dispassionately with a girl's face between one's eyes and the 
paper ? 

' Good Lord V he murmured. ' He has been in the com- 
pany of that beautiful creature — that queenly woman — 
pretty well all her life, and he goes and picks up that little 
insignificant creature who Now — if ' 

But here his thoughts became too tangled for continuous 
speech. At such moments the brain goes off into half-a- 
dozen Unes of reflection, all working at the same time. 
They are difficult to follow and impossible to interpret, or 
translate into speech. 

* If ' — he thought : we are all of us perpetually thinking, 
devising, contriving, lamenting, with this little conjunction 
at the beginning. ' If she knew ' — of course she did not 
know — * would her heart, like every other woman's, harden 
at the prospect of wealth so enormous ? No — surely no.* 

He had learned from his own experience that there are 
other women who do not continually desire a vast income 
and the gratification of boundless desires. 

He tried his work again. A second time he threw down 
the pen. He got up, walked to the window and stepped out 
upon the terrace. Lying on the grass under the walnut- 
tree he descried the young poet, the boy Robbie Lythe. He 
was lying supine, his head upon his hands, apparently 
asleep. Beside him was a volume of Keats. So lay Keats 
himself upon the grassy slopes of Hampstead to gaze upon 
the other grassy slopes which rise to Highgate, the last oaks 
of the old Middlesex Forest lying between. 

Kit watched the boy with interest. He knew the symp- 
toms. Indeed, this Kit — not the other— knew a very re- 
markable quantity of things. He marked the boy's hair — 
fine, silky and abundant : the upper eyelashes long and 
curled, the lower lying on the cheek : the fine oval lines and 
the delicate hue of the cheek : the blue veins showing on the 
back of his hand and on his temples. While he watched, 
the boy half-awoke, rolled his head, and opened his eyes. 
They were liquid eyes, glistening and full. He closed them 
immediately, and seemed to fall asleep once more. 
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Then there came walking slowly along the terraoe, his hat 
in his hand, his brown velvet jacket thrown open to the air, 
the veteran Art Critic, Mr. Pinder. 

' Ah r he said, ' I thought you were off with the waggon- 
load of women this morning. Pleased I was to get rid of 
their cackle for an hour or two. Watching that poor lad? 
Sad look out for him — ^very.' 

' A case of Struma Beautiful,' said Kit scientifically. 

* Struma what ? 

' Struma Beautiful. I should say, already in a somewhat 
advanced stage. There is languor and lassitude of the limbs. 
I dare say he has had a cough for a long time, — he is short 
of breath.' 

* Well, man, if you mean that Bobbie Lythe will go off in 
a consumption, I suppose we've all known that for a long 
time.' 

* In a little while he will lose his beauty,' £dt continued, 
as if he had been a physician : ' the oval face will lose its 
curves : his cheek-bones wiU show : his nose will grow 
sharp : his hands will waste : his mmd will grow languid : 
he will go on getting worse, and suddenly he will die. I 
have read of such cases and have seen them in hospital. 
Each one is a warning and a lesson, if men were not too 
fooUsh to learn. All our diseases — all our sufferings come 
from ignorance and the blindness which never sees anything.' 

Mr. Pinder stared. ELit the scientific — Kit the morahst — 
was beyond him. 

' Kit, Kit,' he sighed, ' how changed ! It fatigues the 
brain to think of you. And all in three short months : well, 
no one thought you had it in you.' 

' You see I did have it in me,' ELit replied coldly. This 
old man irritated him. 

' Don't overdo it. Kit. Not too much zeal. I dare say it 
makes you feel mighty virtuous and superior. The fellows 
at the club are left far behind. But don't overdo it ; don't 
come the moral philosopher over us. Leave us unrebuked. 
Now, Kit, if you have anything left of the old Adam, let us 
get our pipes and a tankard of something cool — the beer in 
this house is perfectly lovely, ~ and find a shady comer and 
have a talk.' 

' Thank you, I have work to do and I never drink in the 
morning.' 
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* Well/ the old man sighed. ' Stop a moment, Kit. There's 
nobody to talk to in the house; don't go in. Look here, 
Kit, about that half-sovereign ?' 

* What half-sovereign ?' 

' That insignificant coin which you refused to lend me the 
other day.' 

' What does it matter T 

* No, no — stop ! The coin is nothing ; it is the refusal 
that sticks. It wasn't like you, to refuse that Uttle loan. 
You ought to have been gratified — honoured — by the request. 
In your old age, when I am dead and gone, you will have 
to confess that Pinder — Pinder, the Art Critic — Pinder once 
asked you to lend him half-a-sovereign, and you refused. 
This will gnaw like an adder's tooth. Besides, the thing 
showed a spirit of suspicion — a nasty, tradesman-hke, arith- 
metical spirit.' 

* Why so ?' 

* Who counts what he lends or what he borrows ? We 
lend each other a sovereign here and half-a-sovereign there ; 
who can keep account of such trifles? When all is told, 
nobody owes anybody anything ; we are even. The slate is 
wiped clean, and we begin sbgain. Only rich men keep 
accounts. That is why one should not desire riches. I say 
no more. But I confess, Kit, that I was sorry for you, very 
sorry. In one so young, too, and so hard-up.' 

* I am not so young, my dear sir ; and I am no longer 
hard-up.' 

* You accompanied your refusal with maxims, too — 
maxims ! Well, I can never again borrow of you ' — he 
shook his head sorrowfully, — * never a,gain. You are changed 
indeed, my poor young friend.' 

Kit was touched by the sincerity of the good old man's 
lamentation. 

' My dear sir,' he said kindly, ' we all change sometimes. 
Wait a week or so, and perhaps you will find me changed 
back a.gain.' 

' Let us hope so. You are missed at the club, too. Other 
fellows can sing and play, but nobody so well as ELit — the 
old Kit. Denny StirUng sings your songs now, but not so 
well. Kit — not so well. Other fellows can tell stories, but 
none like Kit — the old ELit. Denny Stirling tries. He tells 
stories, your stories, too ; but not so well, Kit — not so well. 
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Let UB hope, indeed, that you will oome back to us. What 
profits it, my dear young friend, for a man to get articles 
into the Contemporary, if he also becomes a solemn prig ?' 

He was an old man, otherwise these words would have 
been resented. 

' Well — well,* he went on, * Dixi. I have liberated my 
soul. Enough about you. Now about other matters. Tell 
me — between friends, you know — something about this young 
Croesus.' 

' What about him ? He is an old friend of mine.' 

* So am I. But this young fellow I have only known since 
I came here. He finds champagne every evening — the very 
best of champagne,— and Scotch aiter it— and really the very 
softest old Scotch I ever drank. Now, you know, hospitality 
like this is really a direct invitation to borrow. Therefore, 
advise me, Bdt. Twenty pounds? Too much, you say? 
You really think twenty pounds too much ? He's rolling in 
gold, you know.' 

* I say nothing,' Kit replied with severity. ' I am not 
prepared to advise you at all in such a matter. Since you 
came here as a guest, I must say, however, that it would be 
more dignified to borrow nothing.' 

* Kit Cotterel,' — the old Bohemian drew himself up with 
offended pride — * at my a,ge, and with my experience, I may 
be allowed to know what is due to dignity. Understand, 
sir, that a gentleman may always borrow without the 
sacrifice of personal dignity; I have myself borrowed for 
forty years. He cannot, it is true, accept gifts ; he may not 
take money. But he may borrow — he may borrow — without 
loss of self-respect. Remember that, sir.' 

He clapped on his hat, and walked away with much dignity, 
murmuring phrases that began with the letter d and ended 
with the syllable prig. 

Kit heard the words with superior pity, unmixed with 
scorn or wrath. He looked at his watch. It wanted half- 
an-hour of luncheon ; then he would meet Geraldine again. 
But Mr. Finder would be there too ; therefore, there should 
be no more confidences. 

Then the boy lying on the grass raised his head and called 
him : 

* Bdt — Kit Cotterel, I saw you last night ; but I couldn't 
get in a word. And you looked so worried that I didn't try 
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twice. What has worried you, Kit? To-day you look bo 
serious, so nervous. Is that because you have become a 
great writer all at once ? Won't you write any more verses? 
Gome over here and talk to me. Don't ask me to get up 
and leave this shady comer ; the grass is soft and the light 
is soft,' the boy murmured, as if the mere physical enjoy- 
ment was almost more than he could bear. ' Gome over 
and sit beside me, Kit ; this place is heaven 1 I am full of 
lovely thoughts all day long, if I could only write them 
down. Oh I what poetry there will be when we reach to 
fulness of strength and perfect language 1 But it will not 
be all at once; we shall be always learning. Just now, 
only to lie on my back, with the dancing flicker of green 
shade and of sunshine playing through the leaves, and to 
hear the drone of the bees, and to feel the breeze, is 
happiness ; and to have you with me as well. Kit, it is too 
much.' 

* Are you better ?' asked Kit, wondering who the boy 
really was. 

* Oh I I am ever so much better than when you saw me 
last, three months ago. I had a bad time, rather, in July ; 
I think I should have died for yearning after the green 
fields and the woods, if this invitation hadn't come. It was 
through you that it did come. I have never thanked you 
for it. Well, Kit, I shan't now, because it was nothing but 
your way — always trying to do something pleasant for some- 
body. I've had the most wonderful holiday here,' he sighed 
heavily ; * it is nearly over, but it will be a memory when 
I go back.' 

Looking at this lad, Kit remembered certain words of his 
own about the wonderful power of suffering as an example 
and a stimulus, and he thought that he should somehow like 
this boy not to become an example and a lesson to humanity. 
A thought unworthy of a philosopher. But it crossed his 
mind. 

* Have you talked with Geraldine since you came ?' asked 
the boy. 

* Yes, we had a little talk last night, and we have had a 
good talk this morning.' 

* We have been talking a good deal about you, especially 
since the splendid news came. We don't agree; I want 
you to go on writing verses, but she wants you to develop 
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the more serious side. Don't quite give up verses. Oh 1 
to write such verses as Keats wrote — where every line rings 
and rings in your brain! Kit, think of that; you might 
produce something as good. Don't quite give up verses.' 

* I cannot say — just yet — what — I shall do.' 

' Geraldine is ever so much better and stronger than she 
was before she came. She is perfectly splendid now. I 
say, Kit,' — ^he looked round to see if anyone was looking 
— * do you think I shall offend you if I ask you a question 

' Ask as many as you please.' 

* You are such a good old friend to me, and so is Geraldine. 
It is a very impudent question, but it is in my mind always 
whenever I see Geraldine and you together.' 

' Ask the question, you will not offend me.' 

* Don't you think Geraldine a splendid girl — one of a 
million — the best girl that ever was ?' 

* Certainly,' Kit replied, with assurance. ' I am sure she 
is all that she looks.' 

* There is nobody like her, is there ? Nobody so unselfish? 
Look in her face ; it is the face of Beatrice. Only to look 
at her face lifts up the heart,' his limpid eyes grew dim 
with the ready tears. ' I say, Kit, in her presence it is 
impossible to be mean and low — all base thoughts fly shriek- 
ing at her approach. As for me, I worship her ; I fall at 
her feet.' 

Kit sat down on the grass beside the boy, whose enthu- 
siasm interested him. Besides, he felt a desire to talk and 
to hear more about Geraldine. 

* You worship her ? I do not wonder at it.' 

' I am unworthy to speak to her, but she suffers me.- 
Kit, you know how kind you have been to me, how should 
I have got along at all without you ? It always seems to 
me that it is Geraldine who has helped me, and not you. I 
put you two together always — and when you have helped 
me out of your poverty, I always think it is Geraldine who 
has done it with you. She knows I love her, and I think 
she knows that she is my goddess — my spiritual, not my 
earthly mistress ! But you — Kit, you !' 

« What of me ?' 

* You have known her all her life. You used to play 
with her, and you used to tell her all your ambitions. She 
has never ceased to watch you and to pray for you. And 
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now you have come out so splendidly she is so proud and 
happy ; I cannot tell you how proud and happy she is ' 

' Well, and what of me ?' 

He understood now the question in the boy's mind, but 
he wanted to hear it put plainly. 

' What I wonder is — every day — ^why you, who know her 
so well, do not worship her also.' 

Kit made no reply. He got up and walked about the 
lawn ; then he came back again. 

' ** Out of her poverty," you said. Is Geraldine still so 
poor ?' 

' What a question for you to ask 1 Can she ever be any- 
thing else ? Just before we came here she was very poor 
indeed, because there was poor dear Sophia Gentry, you 
know — none of her pictures have sold tms year, and wnat 
she will do when we go back we do not know. We are all 
so poor — so poor.' 

' All so poor,' Kit repeated. 

' But we stand by each other. Kit, it makes me wonder 
to see them all here. They go on as if they were born to it : 
they dance, and sing, and play as if they had been doing 
nothing else all their days. Well, Denny is the kindest and 
most generous man in the world — almost as generous as 
you. Kit.' 

* And when it is over, you will all go back more discon- 
tented than ever.' 

* No, no— filled with lovely memories. Discontented, after 
such a holiday as this ? Kit, you are unreasonable.' 

Kit nodded gravely and went back to the library. 



CHAPTEB X. 

AFTER LUNCHEON. 

At the mid-day refection Geraldine did not appear. Mr. 
Finder, still disposed to growl like the skies aiter a thunder- 
storm. Kit, and Bobbie Lythe represented the whole party. 
The boy quickly finished his luncheon and left the other 
two, betaking himself to the drawing-room, which he could 
have to himself the whole afternoon, unless Geraldine should 
happen to come and sit beside him. Here he would lie at 
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full length on oushions in one of the deep windows, and 
watch the sunshine on the leaves without, or the Hght 
playing on the painted coats-of-arms and the panels and 
dark furniture of the long low room. This was his inten- 
tion, with the further thought of enjoying every moment of 
the time, so that nothing should be lost or forgotten when 
in the dark winter to follow he should remember this holiday 
for his solace. 

Alas ! he presently fell asleep, and so lost the whole after- 
noon ; though in his dreams he was carried to the Heaven 
in which only young poets are allowed, there to be filled 
with thoughts inefbole, which even the greatest of poets 
cannot interpret into speech of man. 

When Mr. Finder, who still preserved the respectable 
wreck of a once colossal appetite, had done justice to the 
lunch, he clutched a decanter — a movement familiar to all 
who have watched the veteran toper — and poured out three 
glasses in succession, which he drank, not hurriedly, yet 
with eagerness. 

' Ha I' he said, pausing after the third, ' this is the wine. 
Kit, which we can't get at the club. Madeira of some kind 
is on the list, I dare say, though I have never heard of any- 
one calling for it. To drink Madeira is a profession of 
wealth. To place Madeira on your table is a proof of 
wealth. It is the wine of the rich : it looks rich : it tastes 
rich : there's a rich man's self-complacency about it : there's 
an oily, unctuous self-satisfaction which belongs to the rich 
man : it demands the finest glasses and the noblest decanters. 
It ought to be on the table of every man who has made his 
money.' 

< Denny Stirling hasn't made his money.' 

* No ; but his uncle did — Sam Stirling — who wasn't so old 
as I am by half-a-dozen years. The cursing it was, I believe, 
that killed him.' 

* What cursing ?* 

' Now I come to think about it, the very last person I 
should have expected to meet under this roof is that boy 
who had lunch with us — Bobbie Lythe — the very last 
person. If it's accidental, it's a very curious and interesting 
accident. The very last person. I wonder he doesn't pull 
down the pillars of the house 1 I wonder he doesn't snatch 
the carving-knife and prod his host in a vital part !' 
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* Why the last person ? Why shouldn't Bobbie Lythe be 
here T 

' Don't you know ? Your father knew, and Q^raldine's 
father — everybody who knew Tom Lythe knew the story. 
I should have thought you had heard it long aga But all 
his friends are dead, and I suppose the thing has been pretty 
well forgotten. Sophia Gentry knows it. Dear me I when I 
die, Kit, what an immense quantity of miscellaneous scandal 
will be forgotten ! It doesn't get into the memoirs. If I 
could only write the things I have heard ! Nobody's real 
life has ever been written — not even Bousseau's or Saint 
Augustine's. Now, there's the story of Sam Stirling, the 
millionaire. What a tearing and a rending of reputations 
there would be if I could write all that I have heard and 
seen !' 

He took another glass of Madeira, shaking his head sadly. 

' As for Bobbie Lythe,' said £dt, fencing, * one can see 
that he is consumptive. What else should I know about 
him?' 

* Try this Madeira. No ? You have turned over a new 
leaf, Kit, and it's a reproach to your elders. You are 
become Kit the sober. Kit the moral maxim-maker. Kit the 
corrector of morals, Kit the censor, for which you deserve 
to be expelled from the club. You are also Kit the indus- 
trious. You think you are going to lay the foundation of a 
cellar of Madeira all your own, I suppose. Well, you will 
never get that cellar ; don't think it. They won't allow you 
to get rich — the people who pay the writing-man. When 
you are as old as I am you will very likely be as poor, with 
the bitter reflection of feeling that all your work has gone 
to make others rich. Now, I haven't done that. If I am 
not rich myself, no one can say I have made him rich. No, 
sir; that thought brings comfort. There is no successful 
book of mine which has made a publisher rich. Well ' — he 
pushed back his chair and got up — * you can go and slave 
for some editor or bookseller ; I shall go and have a quiet 
pipe in the smoking-room, and a nap.' 

* But about Bobbie Lythe. Sit down again, man, and 
tell me all about it.' 

Mr. Finder took up the decanter. There were still two 
or three glasses in it. He sat down again, his fingers curled 
lovingly round its neck. 
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* Well, I knew his father, Tom Lythe. Very old friend of 
mine, Tom was.' 

' What had his father to do with this roof ?' 

* I knew Tom early in life, when he was bright and clever; 
and I knew him late in life, when he was soured with dis- 
appointments. At one time — a few years before his death 
— I thought he had got over the trouble. Certainly, he 
seemed settled down to steady and generally cheerful drink- 
ing. But in his last illness it all came back to him. I was 
with him when he died, and he died very wretchedly. 
Lamented his wasted life, and compared his career with 
that of his old pal, Sam Stirling ; and he cursed him for the 
cause of everything — cursed him solemnly, cursed him 
with his dying breath, cursed him and everything belonging 
to him.' 

'Why?' 

'And, after twenty years, here is his son a guest and 
friend of Sam StirUng's nephew and heir 1' 

' What does it mean ? Why should the man curse my — 
Mr. Stirling ?' 

* They are both dead now, he who cursed and he who 
was cursed. Nobody could stand up against curses so 
tremendous. Sam Stirling died a year or two afterwards. 

I suppose no one told him about the curse, and yet 

Well, the world goes round, and here is the boy in tnis very 
house.* 

* You have not told me why this cursing was necessary?' 

' Tom Lythe cursed his old pal because, you see, Sam 
Stirling stole his invention.' 
' What invention ?' 
' Don't you know how that enormous fortune was made?' 

* Yes — yes, I know.' 

''Well, Tom invented the thing, not Sam Stirling at all 
Bless you! Sam never invented anything; he was too 
stupid. He made Tom work, and stole what he made.' 

' Stole is a strong word, Mr. Pinder.' 

' So it is, Mr. Cotterel. You needn't look so savage. 
Sam wasn't your uncle, and you are not any the richer for 
his rogueries, are you? Stole, I said. Sam stole the 
invention, and grew richer every day ; while Tom, from 
whose hands it had come, grew poorer and poorer.' 

* Oh ! Is this true, I wonder?' 
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'Fact, I assure you; quite true. Tom told everybody. 
There wasn't a bar in Fleet Street or the Strand twenty 
years ago where Tom's story wasn't known. To be sure, 
the men he told it to were all soakers like himself; and 
after twenty years there are not many left of any set of 
soakers. They are all dead except me.' Mr. Finder's 
Madeira had the effect of making him repeat his words. 
The wine of the rich will do this. ' Bless you ! I don't sup- 
pose that Denny Stirling has ever heard of the story, or 
Bobbie Lythe either.' 

' I assure you Denny hasn't.' Kit sat up eagerly. ' I 
am certain that he hasn't the least suspicion — how should 
he have ?' 

' Tom told it to me a hundred times ; he even wrote it 
down for me. He wanted me to make a play of it — and I 
did think, once, that it might dramatize. That was a good 
time ago — five-and-twenty years ago — when I still thought 
of making plays. Yes, there is a situation in it. Pity I 
didn't work it up when I was still youngish and strong. 
Dear me ! what a man I was at five-and-forty 1' 

* What was the situation ?' 

* Old Sam Stirling made his money by ' 

' Yes, yes ; we all know that. Get on.' 

' Tom Lythe and Sam Stirling were apprenticed to the 
same shop — mechanical engineers they were — and they were 
afterwards employed in the same works. Fals, they wera 
One day Tom, who was an original kind of a chap, made a 
discovery. He's told me often what it was : but I never 
understood wheels and cogs and things. Everyone to his 
trade. Tom was a clever chap, but he was a fool. There 
are two kinds of clever chaps, Kit.' The old man leaned 
back in his chair, and rolled the glass about in his fingers ; 
he also stretched out his legs and wagged his head, showing 
that he was physically comfortable, and that he was in no 
hurry to terminate this conversation. * Two kinds — two 
kinds — Kit, my moral and superior young friend. There's 
the kind which invents, creates, and discovers —and is sub- 
sequently robbed, plundered, and turned stark-naked into 
the street. I am one of that kind — every man who writes 
belongs to that tribe. So are you ; so are all the fellows 
at the club. That's the reason why there's no Madeira like 
this to be found there. The second kind contains those 
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who see their way how to make the first kind produce all 
the work for them to rob. That is the set to join. If you 
are wise you will pass over to that camp where they have 
Madeira every day — stuff like this. See how it clings to the 
glass ! Just so doth Dives cling ta his fine gold and his 
precious stuffs. Molten gold this is — nothing less than 
molten gold.' 

* Can't we get back to the story ?' 

* There is not much story ; it's done every day, wherever 
men work. You see, Kit, men are so wonderfully and fear- 
fully made that they work, they throw their best work, they 
bring all their powers, their inventions, and their contri- 
vances, and lay them at the feet of their employer, though 
they know him to be a greedy grinder and a sweater. Yes, 
and they will sell the finest invention, just as they will sell 
the most wonderful book or the most splendid picture — 
whether on a canvas or in print — for next to nothing to the 
first crafty man who comes to buy it.' 

' We are coming, I suppose, to an end before long ?' said 
Eat impatiently. 

' We have come to the end of the story, and to the last 
glass in the bottle ' — Mr. Finder poured it out as he spoke. 
* I am sorry. Kit, that you would have none, because it 
really was a most beautiful bottle of Madeira. There is no 
more story, in fact. Tom Lythe made his discovery ; his 
friend Sam Stirling got possession of it. How he got it 
matters nothing ' 

' You said he stole it.' 

' Well, Sam became a millionaire out of Tom's invention, 
and Tom remained in his poverty. When one man gets 
rich out of another man's brains while the inventor remains 
poor, the first man is a thief and a robber, Kit. Is that 
good political economy?' He pronounced the last word 
with some difficulty, but his meaning was clear. 

* No ; that is very bad political economy, because what- 
ever a man can buy becomes his own, whatever the price he 
has paid for it. Did my — did Mr. Stirling purchase Tom's 
invention, or did he steal it ?' 

' The situation of it in the play which I never wrote was 
something like this : Sam has found out — never mind how 
— that his friend has hit upon an invention ; Tom has told 
him in general terms, if you like. Then Sam sets his wits 
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to work to find out what it is, and he can't. He watches 
his friend in the engine-rooms : he hangs about his desk : 
he searches his drawers, but he can't find anything; 
because, you see, Tom has his notes in his pockets all the 
time. At last Sam makes him drunk, and whilst he is 
drunk he steals the notes, copies them, replaces them in 
the drunken man's pocket, and next day goes and registers 
the invention.' 

* Did that really happen ?' 

'Perhaps; I cannot say. The situation wasn't a bad 
one, and I don't remember ever seeing it on any stage. 
Perhaps he made Tom drunk, and then persuaded him to 
sell his right. There was drink in it, I know.' 

' One would like to know exactly how it was done, or if 
it was done at all.' 

* It was done, somehow : Sam got rich — Tom grew poor : 
Sam remained a rogue and a thief — Tom became a poor 
drunkard. When all secrets are revealed. Kit, my boy, I 
would rather be Tom than that other fellow.' 

'Are you really sure — certain — that some such thing 
happened ?' 

' I am perfectly certain — as certain as I am that this 
bottle is empty — that Sam Stirling never invented anything. 
He was a lumpish kind of man, with small eyes close 
together, indolent in body and sluggish of brain. He 
invent ? No, sir ; but he could deceive and steal. Many 
a man has got the low cunning which enables him to prey 
on men's brains.' 

Kit, flushed and agitated, sprang to his feet. 

' I am very sorry you have told me this story — and yet 
I ought to know it. I cannot tell you how sorry I am to 
learn that shameful business ' 

* Why, what does it matter to you ?' 

' Perhaps we can hunt up the thing, and prove the exact 
truth. Perhaps we may make up to the boy for this 
treachery, if it was treachery ' 

* Well, Kit, you may be devilish clever ; you may write 
very fine articles : but you can't very well make up for the 
loss of a million or three millions — they say it is three 
millions.' 

* No— no, of course not ; and yet ' 

' Sam StirUng wasn't your uncle. Better let sleeping 
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dogs lie. The boy knows nothing about it, and Denny 
Stirling knows nothing. Best say no more about it.' 

' It is disgraceful — ^it is shameful. It is enough to poison 
the Ufe of the man who has got that fortune, only to 
feel ' 

' My dear Kit, these are heroics. The thing is done — 
Tom is dead ; and he cursed the robber, and the robber is 
dead.' 

* But the boy survives.' 

' Very true ; and, considering all the circumstances, I say 
again, that it is curious, to say the least of it, to see Tom's 
son enjoying the hospitality of Sam's heir, and both in 
ignorance of these little facts. And now, my dear boy,' — 
he rose slowly and deliberately, — ' Madeira, if you drink a 
whole bottle, is apt to get into the head a bit. I shall go to 
the smoking-room, and sleep it off.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PICNIC. 

In this favoured land there is everywhere within easy reach 
a ruined castle or a ruined abbey or a British hill-fort or 
a Boman camp. They have been left untouched by succes- 
sive generations, in order that young people may have a 
place for picnics. So that the works of the great destroyers 
— King Harry the Eighth, who ruined the abbeys, and 
King Cromwell who slighted the castles — remain to keep 
their memory green, as much as the massive piles of the 
dread Sovereign, Oreat Cheops himself. When the young 
man sits among these ruins, a dainty damsel at his side, 
his seat a mound which covers broken tracery, shattered 
mullions, and precious carved work ; when he gazes down 
the long roofless nave, upon the wreck of the once noble 
west front, and murmurs a tender whisper in the ear of his 
companion : when to these joys he adds the wing of a 
chicken and a goodly slice of toothsome ham, with salad 
from the salad-bowl and a bumper of champagne ; and 
when he thinks of the pale-faced nuns who wandered once 
about the broken cloisters, that young man is moved to 
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gratitude for the benevolent monarch who made this place 
a ruin — for him. 

To such an abbey, still splendid with tall columns and 
windows of delicate tracery and lofty arches, came this 
company in brakes and waggonettes. They rambled among 
the grass-grown nooks : they stood within the walls of the 
old refectory, and marked the place where the pulpit stood, 
in which the novice read ' The Acts of the Saints ' — the 
only work of fiction allowed to the unhappy monks : they 
laughed and chattered within the chapel, which once echoed 
before break of day with their chanting : they peered into 
the monks' kitchen, and wondered what culinary marvels 
were tossed up for the Abbot, and how the monastic soup 
was brewed : they stood beside the old fish-ponds, and 
asked how the carp and perch were dressed so that even 
days of fasting might not altogether lack some carnal joy : 
they walked about the broken cloisters which surround the 
monks' burial-place— their bones lie long forgotten, even the 
bones of the wisest Abbot and the gravest scholar and the 
most beautiful illuminator and the most wonderful writer of 
manuscript, all forgotten and their works destroyed. Their 
laughter echoed about the walls, because, though they said, 
* This is the Refectory, this the Abbot's room and this the 
kitchen' — their thoughts were not at all among the dead 
monks. Why should they be ? The present belongs to the 
young. Theirs is the sunshine : theirs all the fruits. Dry- 
as-dust and his friends are well stricken in years, poor 
things. They may restore the old abbey, and revive the old 
life — for their own amusement — the young have nothing to 
do with the dead past, save to enjoy whatever heritage it 
has conferred upon them. 

In the very centre of this roofless church, Rosie sat upon 
a fallen stone, Denny beside her. The merriment had gone 
out of her face : she laughed no longer : the tears stood in 
her eyes : while Denny, like a loyal friend, was pleading, 
with all the eloquence at his command, the cause of his 
friend. It was just at the very moment, by a curious coinci- 
dence—only nobody knew it — that Robbie Lythe was 
putting that question of his concerning Geraldine. 

' It is no use,' said Rosie, ' no use at all trying to shield 
him. He has been carrying on a treacherous game. Every 
other day he has written me a letter — a letter such as one 
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has a reason to expect, if one is engaged ' She blushed 

a littla ' If you were engaged you would know exactly the 
kind of letter.' 

' I hope I should under such happy circumstances behave, 
in all respects, as an engaged man ought. If I were engaged 
to — to one girl of all the girls in the world, I know that I 
should exhaust the adjectives of the language and fill the 
letters with one verb only — past, present, and future.* 

'And all the time,' Bosie continued, < he has been actually 
forgetting my very face. The only explanation he has 
offered is, in fact, an outrage in itself — an insult that I can 
never forgive — it is, that he had really, for the moment, 
forgotten me I There is an explanation from a man who 
pretends to be in love I* 

' It is awkward, certainly,' said Denny, rubbing his chin. 
' It is extremely awkward. In fact, I never heard of a 
position more awkward.' 

' You can call it awkward if you please — I call it heart- 
less.' 

' It seems heartless. But suppose ' — he rubbed his chin 
harder — ' suppose — you know — a possible explanation. Kit 
is a very good actor — isn't he T 

' I don't know. Kit may be a buffoon when he permits 
himself to lose his self-respect ; but one can hardly call 
him an actor.' 

' Yet he is — Kit is a very fine actor and full of fun. 
Quite full of fun. Capable of any kind of mad waggery — 
which suggests a very simple explanation. He has come 
down, I will suppose, resolved to play a little comedy. The 
first thing he does — the opening scene in the farce, is when 
the lover pretends to forget the girl he is engaged to ' 

' Oh ! You think that, do you ?' 

* I suggest it. The girl, of course, is highlv indignant— 
and threatens to break it off He pretends to be repentant ; 
but still keeps up the pretence of coldness.' 

* Go on, pray.' 

* She gives him two days, in which to recover his old style 
— his tenderness, you know — the longing in his eyes and 
the softening of his voice — two days. He asks for a week. 
She refuses.' 

< This is, indeed, a beautiful comedy.' 
'Isn't it? Quite admirable. She refuses to give him 
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more than two days. On the second day he keeps it up 
still. He pretends love; but when she looks for the old 
manner, it is gone—love is there no longer. Then she 
breaks it off altogether.' 

* Dear me ! What a very funny piece it is ! How ex- 
quisitely ludicrous !' 

'Yes. But wait. That brings you to the end of the 
second act. The third act is a week later — while the girl 
is sitting, bitter against her faithless lover, perhaps 
sad • 

' Oh I '< perhaps sad." This is where the laughter comes 
in, I suppose.* 

< Yes. He comes back, you know, dancing and laughing, 
all the old love returned — the old ardour and the old passion 
— and she forgives and * 

* No ' — Bosie started to her feet — * she does not. She vrill 
never forgive him, — never — never — never ! You call this a 
comedy — you? I thought better of you. I thought you 
were more human.' 

* I fear,' said Denny, * that, after all, I have only made 
things worse. My comedy was ill-conceived and impossible. 
I give up the comedy. Let us try something elsa* 

* You need try nothing more.' 

' Kit has been very hard at work, thinking like an owl, 
and as solitary, for three months : he has given up his club 
and all his pleasant vices : he has been industrious for a 
long spell : he has changed his style, confound him : paid 
his debts, and opened a banker's account — he actually has 
money in the bank. Now, if you know Kit— and you do, — 
you must know that after sucn a spell of work he will very 
soon want a holiday. And so, you see, the new Adam vrill 
be put off and the old Adam will return.' 

But the girl shook her head sadly. 

' He will come back,' Denny repeated. * In a week or so 
you will be wondering that you have missed him. He will 
come back, and be as lazy and as helpless as ever, if you 
wish : or he shall be as industrious and as successful as you 
desire.' 

Bosie shook her head. 

' One does not love a man,' she said wisely, * because he 
is lazy and helpless. Do not think that. At present it 
seems as if be was gone out of my heart altogether, never 
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to come back. But if he were to come, and with the old 

light in ' 

She looked up and stopped short, because it was there — 
the old light that she remembered — a light never to be 
mistaken or forgotten : a light that never means anything 
but love : the light that formerly lit up the spectacled eyes 
of her lazy lover. She dropped her eyes and trembled, 
blushing. 

* You shall see the old light,' he murmured softly. ' Do 
you believe that Kit has really forgotten you ? Do you 
think — oh ! do you think — that anybody could ever forget 
you, Rosie?' 

She got up quickly, with averted face. 

* We will find the others,' she said ; * I think my afEairs 
have been discussed quite enough.' 

She led the way out of the church to the ruins, where one 
or two of the company were exhibiting such rags and shreds 
of archaBological lore as are always trotted out on such 
occasions : and the rest were listening with the intelligence 
and interest which may be perceived on the faces of the 
ladies at a scientific evening in the theatre of the Boyid 
Institution, or, indeed, upon any personally conducted tour 
of improvement. 

They spread the tablecloth on the grass of the Monks' 
Refectory, and sat round, some on rugs and some on fallen 
stones, and some on mounds of turf. Here was a change 
from the droning voice of the sleepy novice. But the waUs 
were used to these things : they were scandalized no longer 
by the laughter of girls and the music of their voices. Pre- 
sently, someone — it was the young assistant-master — pro- 
duced a banjo, and began to strike upon that musical 
instrument, and to sing a song, and everybody laughed. 
Even the teacher in the High School laughed, though the 
thing was so very unworthy of the profession. Youth, you 
see, will feast and laugh and be happy whenever it can : and 
if a row of grinning skulls of the old monks had been strung 
around the walls, with a legend reminding them that to this 
complexion must they come at last, they would have feasted 
and laughed in exactly the saone way. 

But Bosie sat quiet beside Sophia Gentry and suffered 
the others to talk and laugh. Afterwards, it was remem- 
bered by those who are prophets after the event — a very 
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nnmerons and wide-spread profession — that Denny also had 
intervals of silenoe, and that he kept glancing furtively at 
Bosie, as if apprehensive or doubtful. Subsequent events 
seemed to explain their conduct. They did not really explain 
anything ; but the after-event prophet thought so, which did 
just as well. 

When the sun was getting low they drove home, for the 
most part in silence. The end of such a day is always 
rather sad. Witness the vans when they come home from 
Epping Forest. The soft influences of nature and the close 
of a festive day incline the heart to melancholy — so that 
many go hom^ in tears. 

Geraldine stood on the terrace to welcome them, when 
they reached home — with her, Bobbie Ljrthe. Mr. Pinder 
still slept in the smoking-room — and Kit did not show 
up that evening at all — nor do I know what became of 
him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE SECOND DAY. 

The morning brought the second day, when the lover was 
to show himself in his ancient manner — to display the 
gallantry and ardour proper to love — or else 

Bosie waited for him in the Ubrary. He ought to have 
been there first. 

It is a bad beginning — a most unfortunate omen — when 
a girl is kept waiting. What is to be thought of a lover 
who keeps an appointment a quarter of an hour after the 
time ? Where is eagerness ? Where is ardour ? Where is 
the burning desire to be with the object of his worship ? 
Alasl where? 

To few women is it given to understand the eagerness and 
intensity of a man's passion. But any tendency to the other 
extreme every woman is quick to understand. 

Bosie, therefore, waiting for her former lover, was in no 
mood for trifling. 

* So, sir,' she began, when he tardily appeared. 

He did not ab sight of her quicken his step, nor did he run 
to protest penitence. Not at alL . He walked quietly to the 
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window where she stood, bearing in his hands a roll of 
manuscript. Because, you see, he proposed, when this 
little interview should be completed, to go on with his work ; 
and he was perfectly calm and collected, and only wished 
that it was over and done with. 

Therefore, though Bosie began with her <So, sir,' she 
stopped short when she observed the deliberation of his 
step, and understood by the exhibition of the MS. that his 
work was in his mind as well as his love. 

' So, sir,' she repeated, with increased warmth, when he 
stood before her, ' you have kept me waiting a quarter of 
an hour. What have you got to say, now that you are 
here ?' 

* I am anxious to explain ' 

' I want no explanations 1' She stamped her foot angrily. 
' I will have none. If that is all you have to say, you had 
better go at once.' 

All she wanted, this poor girl, was to see once more her 
old sweetheart as he had always been, full of love and of 
tenderness, love shining in his eyes, love hanging on his 
lips. And this man could give her nothing but explanations- 

* I am anxious to say, Eosie,' — he still pronounced the 
name with an effort, — 'most anxious to assure you that 
this little misunderstanding of ours can be easily removed 
by a little patience, a little forbearance for three or four 
days only. Let me go away now, and come back to you, 
say, in three or four days.* 

She laughed scornfully. 

< I ask for bread and you give me a stone,' she said. 
' No, sir, I will not wait 1 — I will exercise no more 
patience.' 

< Then, all I say is, if you will not accord me that delay 
— is that ' 

' Well ?' 

'All I can say is that' — pity the sorrows of this poor 
young man, about to pronounce a perjury of the most flagrant 
kind — ' that the fondest affection — the most sincere affec- 
tion, — the — the — tenderest love * 

' Oh, good gracious ! Why, you can't even act the part 
the least bit 1 Stop this nonsense, sir — I will not be insisted 
by it.' 

' Then what in the name of goodness can I say ?' 
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' Anything but that. I expected as much, however. I 
understood at once — oh I at once — when I ran in to meet 
you two days ago, that it was all over between us. Why, 
now, turn your eyes upon me, meet my eyes full. Let me 
look — so.' 

He obeyed with evident reluctance, and turned his 
spectacles to meet her eyes. Alas I these same spectacles, 
now so cold, had been nearly melted in the past by the burn- 
ing ardour of his gaze. And now 

' So,' she repeated, ' nothing more need be said. Your 
eyes are quite enough. To be sure, your voice and your 
manner are also enough. But your eyes have settled it.' 

' I am, I assure you, most unfeignedly sorry. This is a — 
a — a most unfortunate occurrence. If there is anything I 
can do or say * 

' There is, I assure you, nothing. Well, it is all over. 
You are free, and so am I. The Kit I used to know is dead 
and buried.' 

' No, no ; he is alive !' 

' Dead and buried he is, and forgotten — or nearly. Who 
are you, sir ? How do you come to call yourself Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Cotterel ? You are a stranger to me. Yet it is 
only three or four days that you told me in a letter ' — she 
took it out of her pocket — * you told me — oh ! how can I 
say the words ! What does it matter what you told me ?' 

She tore the letter into fragments and threw them on the 
ground. One of the fragments, however, flew into his face, 
lighting on his mouth. 

It was as if he had been struck by the girl's hand. 

Then she produced a small packet of silver paper, and 
opened it with trembling Angers. 

' He wasn't rich, my old Kit,' she said, her voice trembling, 
and her lips, as well as her Angers. ' He wasn't rich at all, 
and it is but a little bundle of presents that he could make 
me. He used to idle away his time, talking nonsense to me, 
the silly fellow, instead of working for money.' 

She glanced up quickly, but there was not the least re- 
sponse in her lover's eyes. He looked puzzled, and even 
bored. His eyes were stony. 

She brushed away a tear, and hardened her heart. 

' Well, he is gone. Here is a ring he gave me. Of course, 
I took it off the day before yesterday, when I saw from your 
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face that it was all over. A pretty little ring, isn't it ? I 
wonder if you remember what you said — ^he said — when you 
— he, I mean, put it on my finger ?* 

' At this moment,' Kit replied, in some confusion, ' the 
words have escaped ' 

*0h !' She snapped the ring in two — it was but a thin 
little thing — and threw the fragments out of the window. 
' Why ask such a man anything ? Here is the brooch. Kit 
said it was his mother's. It isn't pretty ; but I valued it 
because it was his mother's. Take it back. Here is a Tri- 
chinopoly chain. Kit bought it, perhaps you may remember, 
of a sailor at the East India Docks. He gave the man every 
penny he had in the world for it, thinking to please me, and 
had to walk all the way home in the rain : that was the 
kind of thing the old Kit used to do. There are two or 
three other things, with a history belonging to every one ; 
but you have forgotten them all,' she added, still a little 
wistfully. 

'Perhaps not alL' 

* Tell me one. Tell me what happened when you gave 
me this pencil-case.' She took it out of the parcel and 
looked at it. * I was so happy that day ; I believed in my 
lover — nothing makes a girl so happy as to believe in her 
lover. Kit, if you will only say now again what you said 
then — in the same voice and with the same light in your 
eyes. No — no — it is useless ! The man is insensible. He 
has neither memory, nor heart, nor any sympathy left. He 
is of marble.' 

* I am not, indeed ; and yet ' 

< Take the things, Mr. Cotterel, and let me go at once. 
The sight of you makes me bum with rage. Let me go 
quickly — never dare to speak to me again.' 

Said Kit— and this was really the most remarkable thing 
he did say during the whole of this unpleasant quarter of an 
hour: 

< I promised I would do the best I could, and a pretty mess 
I have made of it.' 

* Very pretty indeed.' 

They looked at each other in silence for a long space : he 
with an exasperating bewilderment as if he knew not how 
things had come about, or what he ought to do ; she scorn- 
fully. 
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' It is very ourious/ she observed coldly, ' how a change 
in one's feeUngs about a man alters one's opinion of his 
character and his appearanca My eyes are opened. I 
cannot believe now that three days ago I actually thought 
Kit Cotterel rather a good-looking man. Oh 1 look in that 
glass behind you. Is that a figure of Apollo ?' 

Kit did not turn to survey himself. He only replied 
gravely : 

' I do not want a figure of Apollo. I am quite contented 
to remain as I am.' 

' Oh, but the poet of the club ought to look like a poet. 
And to think that until quite lately I thought him resdly a 
poet, with his smoking-room rhymes 1' 

* The poet of the club ? Yes, I believe I was the poet of 
the club ?' 

' I once invested his habits with romance. It seemed fine 
for him to be too lazy to do any work— genius, I thought, 
has eccentricities. It was a mark of genius that he should 
smoke a pipe all day long with his hands in his pockets. It 
was characteristic of him to take a wife and condemn her to 
continual poverty and makeshift, owing to his laziness.' 

The unhappy Kit opened his lij^s twice, but said nothing. 
No sound came forth at all. 

' It is as if I have awakened out of a long and bad dream. 
Mr. Cotterel, I thank you from my heart. It is quite cer- 
tain that you never did me a greater kindness — that you 
have never behaved with more unselfish generosity — than at 
this present moment. I wish you better success, sir, with 
your next wooing. But your pipe and your beer will make 
up for the loss of a mistress.' 

Queen Zenobia herself — the stateliest of Queens — could 
not have walked down the room with more dignity, though 
Bosie, poor child, was no more than five foot nothing. 

The rejected lover looked after her with a look of per- 
plexity rather than dismay. When she slammed the door 
— every woman reserves the right of slamming the door in 
moments of indignation — he whistled. Whistling is not 
usually regarded as a sign of grief — we give to sorrow words, 
not whistling. Yet it exactly expressed his mind. What he 
said by means of this sound was, in effect : ' The other fellow 
will have all his work cut out to get that young woman 
back.' 
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The door opened, and Denny cautiously pat in his head 
and looked round the room. 

' I watched her from the porch/ he said, ' I saw her 
running upstairs. Well, old man, you soon got it over. 
Made it all right at last, I hope ?' 

< I did my best,' said Kit : < I told you I would.' 

* What did you make up?' Denny asked anxiously. * We 
must both be in the same tale. What did you tell the dear 
girl ? I couldn't see her face. Well, it's all right, isn't it?' 

* On the contrary, it's all wrong.' 

* All wrong ?' 

'Yes. All very wrong indeed. Just as wrong as it 
can be.' 

< I thought you were going to pretend. You told me you 
had made up something.' 

< My dear fellow — so I had. But things didn't go as I 
thought they would. First, you know, I intended to make 
my little speech about pre-occupation and an overwrought 
brain ; and then she would have said something, and then 
I should have said something more, and we should — I 
suppose — have fallen ' — he yawned a little — ' fallen into 
each other's arms, or something equivalent.' 

* Something equivalent,' Denny grunted. • Go on.' 

* Well, she never gave me a chance — wouldn't hear me. 
She was in a rage royal from the beginning. Now I 
hoped ' 

' Oh ! you hoped — ^never mind what you hoped. What 
did you say T 

* Nothing, I tell you — I said nothing — I told you so 
before. I couldn't get a word in edgeways. She never 
gave me a chance.' 

* What did she say, then ?' 

' She asked me to look at her — that was enough.' 
' I suppose it was. And your eyes had as much expres- 
sion as a boiled oyster.' 

* Your own, my friend. But it was quite enough. I've 
received a most emphatic dismissal, with plain speaking 
about my personal appearance and the habits of my 
life.' 

' Then now you've made the job complete. Emphatic 
dismissal !' 

'Accompanied, I repeat, by contemptuous reference to 
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my personal appearance and the habits of my life — as she 
knew them. A girl who meant going on again would 
hardly speak contemptuously of her lover's appearance, I 
take it/ 

' What had she got to say about your looks, I should like 
to know ? They used to be good enough for her.* 

* She seemed inclined to ridicule the figure. Well, for 
my own part, I am perfectly satisfied with the figure. 
Compact, I call it/ he looked complacently at his effigy in 
the glass. ' Compact, healthy, well-nourished, useful, and 
— now that I've taken off some of the fat induced by 
immoderate drinking and laziness — active. No organic 
disease anywhere : no weak points that I have discovered : 
no hereditary tendencies : a frame eminently fitted and 
eminently designed for a life of hard and unremitting 
labour.' 

* So you seem to think.* 

' As for my habits of life — as she understands them, she 
is quite right. I don't call it good form myself, to spend 
the whole of the night and the best part of the day with a 
lot of fellows who do nothing but talk of the grand things 
they are going to do.* 

' If I'd only known what a prig you would become ' 

* Let me go on. She also very rightly insisted on the 
selfishness of marrying a girl when you knew before- 
hand * 

* I did not know beforehand.* 

* Well, my friend, you have indeed got your work cut out. 
I don't envy you the job ; and if words and looks mean 
anything at all, there is not a man in the whole world whom 
that young lady will not marry rather than you.' 

* I say, what is to be done ? Stop preaching, man, and 
let us consider. Stay, I have it — I have it. Let us change 
back again, at once. Let us lose no time. Good heavens ! 
Every moment that we put off is a moment lost.' 

'There is the promised article not quite finished,' said 
Kit, * but I won't let that stand in your way. Let us change 
at once, by all means.' 

'Where are the materials, then?' Denny was all im- 
patience. * Let us get back, and this evening I will astonish 
them by the reappearance of the real Kit — none other 
genuine. Quick, man, quick I' 
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' The phial is in my pocket. But first I have got to put 
you under mesmeric influence. Sit down. Look at me — 
keep your eyes on mine, and fix your thoughts on me. 
Now — now — now . * 

He waved his hands and concentrated his gaze. Denny 
sat like a patient inhaling ether : passive, yet eager. 

After ten minutes of violent exertion, Kit desisted. 

' It is no use/ he said ; * something is in the way. What 
are you thinking of now?' 

* Pm thinking of Bosie.' 

' Pshaw ! Think of me.' 

Again they began. After ten minutes more Denny 
jumped out of his chair. 

' This is fooling. Remember, it was Denny who mes- 
merised Kit. Let me try.' 

He tried for a quarter of an hour. The result was the 
same. 

' It is no use,' said Kit, ' we must give it up. I suppose 
the reason is that we agreed to remain as we are for three 
months. We canH change now, until the time's up. Only 
three days more — courage I' 

' Only three days ! Only three thousand centuries ! 
And every moment that poor child growing to hate me 
more and more. Poor girl, what must her sufferings be ! 
My mind is made up !' he cried desperately. * I shall tell 
her exactly what has happened — that you are not yourself — 
and I — I — am the real Kit 1' 

He rushed from the room to carry out his desperate 
resolve. A second time Kit waited till the door was 
slammed, and then whistled softly. After this he sat down 
to his papers and continued his work. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

' UNDERSTAND ME CLE ABLY.' 

Behind the house there lies a wood, a deep thick wood, 
where in summer the boughs spread interlaced overhead so 
that the light is softened, and the sun breaks through in 
shifting gleams and glances like dropping rain. In the 
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autumn the paths are thick with yellow leaves, and at all 
times are strewn with twigs which crack under the feet as 
one walks. Hither came Bosie, the nymph bereaved of her 
lover. She came not to weep, because the time for tears 
was gone : after the first day there was no room for tears : 
she came to think. We always say we come to think when 
we mean that we come to let the mind wander uncontrolled. 
This is the time when a whole army of thoughts, fancies, 
memories, and purposes, seize u^on the brain and demand 
space and an interval to occupy it, and do and say and act 
as they please. At such times one must be alone. 

Bosie wandered here alone, such thoughts hurrying, 
driving, rushing in her brain. At times she came to the 
edge of the wood, close to the garden. Then she heard the 
voices of those who played or walked there, and she turned 
back and plunged again into the depths, just exactly as if 
she had been a nymph in Ovid's ' Metamorphoses.' But 
none of Ovid's maids ever received such provocation as this 
damsel. I know not how long she was alone. It may 
have been an hour : it may have been ten minutes : thought 
keeps no count of time. And here Denny presently found 
her. 

' Bosie ' — he spoke in a whisper, though there was nobody 
to hear him — * I am come to talk with you. Give me five 
minutes only.' 

' If you come as a messenger from Mr. Cotterel ' 

' I do, in a sense — and yet not what you mean.' 

* Well, then, I am not going to listen to you. We agreed 
vesterday, I believe, that my dead-and-gone love a£fair had 
been discussed enough.' 

* Yes, but what has happened to-day ' 

' It was a natural consequence of what happened before. 
I don't want to hear anything. Denny — Mr. Stirling — you 
have been a very kind friend to me — to all of us — don't 
make me forget all the kindness. Let me go home without 
mixing you up in my little troubles. You would not, I am 
sure, desire to make them worse.' 

' Make them worse ? Good heavens ! I would die 
rather ' 

< Quite enough said. Will you leave me here, or shall I 
leave you ?' 

' One word first — I want to explain.' 
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* Once more, I will not listen to any explanations.' 

' I must say it — you must hear me. Rosie, you don't 
know — you don't understand. It is difficult to explain these 
things. Kit is — I am — that is to say, the real Kit is not the 
present Kit.' 

* No — of that I am perfectly certain.' 

' Of course. He is changed — he agreed to change — now 
you understand what I mean.' 

' My Kit is dead and buried and forgotten. I did not 
need to be told that he is changed.' 

Denny made a gesture of despair. 

' I cannot make her understand 1' he cried. ' Once more, 
if you were to see and understand quite plainly that he had 
returned — quite himself, and in his right mind — could you 
again ' 

' Never again. Once for all : never again. And now, if 
you talk any more about him, I shall have to leave you and 
go back home. Don't spoil my last days here, Denny,' she 
said, in her soft sweet voice. * I have been so very, very 
happy here. Kit has done his best to spoil my happiness — 
just at the last — but — but — and if you will only say no 
more about him, I assure you I can forget him ' 

But here she broke down. 

* I will do anything you like,' he replied dismally. * You 
have only to command me. I will say no more, if you are 
really and truly lost — hopelessly lost — to Kit.' 

' You are indeed a true friend.' The tears rose to her 
eyes, because he looked and spoke in such evident distress. 
* Why, you could not be more in earnest if you were plead- 
ing for yourself instead of your friend. Oh 1 if Kit had 
shown only half the feeling that you have displayed — but 
there, if he could have felt it, the occasion would never have 
arisen. Denny, your friend isn't worth it. He doesn't 
suffer : he doesn't give the thing a thought. His heart is of 
stone. Why, I saw all the time he was only thinking what 
he could make up, and longing to get rid of me. I am sure 
that at this moment he is calmly sitting over his manuscript, 
his mind wholly wrapt in his work.' 

' Pleading for myself — I am — for Kit — for myself — in my 
alter ego.' 

* Your alter ego ? That is what one friend calls another. 
Well, I shall bear qo more pleading — I must hear you, sincQ 
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you will still be talking about him.' She turned to go back 
to the house, but he looked so miserable that she hesitated. 
' Denny/ she said earnestly, ' you have been so kind to all 
of us — you have made yourself so good a brother to us all — 
and you seem to take this wretched business of mine so 
much to heart, that I will try to make you understand how 
I feel about it.' 

* Tell me what you can — what you please.' 

' You talk like a man, you know. How could we ever go 
on — Kit and I — just as if nothing had happened? The 
thing is impossible. Between the past and the future there 
lie two days — the day before yesterday, and this morning. 
Can I ever, do you think, forget the moment when Kit, my 
lover — whose last love-letter was in my pocket — refused 
even to recognise me? Is that possible, do you think? 
Well, if it were possible — if I coidd acknowledge that his 
mind was wandering — though ona hardly likes lovers whose 
minds go wandering — how could I get over this morning's 
interview? Love is dead. Kit was quite ready to protest 
all kinds of love — but he is a bad actor : for that matter, no 
actor ever yet put real love into his eyes — his face — his 
voice — his carriage. It can't be done. Now do you under- 
stand ?' 

* This is terrible.' 

' Oh ! he will get over it. And a strange thing has hap- 
pened to me. If I confess it to you, it is because you are 
so much his friend that I want you to understand every- 
thing. It is, that I really feel relieved now that it is all 
over. At first I was very sorry. I cried a good deal, with 
Geraldine, over it, and of course I was horribly, frightfully 
insulted. Now I am glad to be free. It isn't only that the 
transformation has brought a new person altogether— a com- 
plete stranger — but I cannot understand how I could ever 
have thought myself in love even with the old Kit.' 

* Oh r Denny groaned. ' But you were in love with 
him?' 

' I dare say I thought so. But I seem to have recovered 
my senses and my eyesight. As for finding my senses, I 
see that I am poor, and likely to remain poor unless, which 
isn't likely, I develop some unexpected talent : but if I were 
to marry this man, who would never do a man's share of 
work, I should become ten times as poor, and a hundred 
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times as miserable. I will bear the burdens that are laid 
upon me, but not those which are laid upon him as well. 
And as for recovering my eyesight, I now plainly see that 
the life he used to lead was selfish and frivolous. How does 
it help the household if the husband sits up all night talking 
with his friends ? What honour, even apart from money, 
does a man get who writes little catchy rhymes and sets 
them to little catchy tunes ? That is all that poor Kit ever 
did. He called himself a poet by profession, when he was 
but an amateur rhymer. Now, of course, he is a prig, and 
a complete stranger.' 

' Oh ! But he had higher ambitions.' 

' It is no use to have higher ambitions if you do not exert 
yourself to achieve something of them. He was a beautiful 
dreamer. Oh ! yes. I know that I used to listen to him 
with the greatest pleasure. He quite carried me away out 
of myself with his dreams. I knew all along that they were 
nonsense, but it made me happy to listen to him. And I 
knew all along that he would make my life miserable.' 

' Yet there was nothing he would not have done to make 
you happy.' 

' How can a married woman be happy when there is not 
money enough? He was ready to do everything for me 
except the one thing essential — to work for me.' 

' But he has begun to work.' 

' Very likely. I do not care any longet what he does. He 
has become, you see, commonplace to me. Nothing is left 
of him but his short fat figure and his spectacles and round 
face. He is quite commonplace, a person of ordinary abili- 
ties, who thinks he has genius ; a man, as I now perceive 
plainly, of coarse tastes and low companions. In his new 
shape he is even worse. He used to be cheerful : now he 
laughs no longer. He used to laugh with everybody : now 
he is as solemn as an undertaker. He talks maxims : he 
writes philosophical papers : he is a lesser Oliver Goldsmith 
trying to look like John Stuart Mill.' 

' Oh I* Denny groaned. * If you only knew ' 

' I am no longer fond of Bohemia And I never did care 
for prigs.' 

' Bosie — for Heaven's sake — your words tear me to pieces. 
Believe me, I am, myself, the very man 1' 

'Are you?' she laughed, not understanding in the least 
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what he meant. ' Man and wife are no longer twain, but 
one. Yet you and Kit are not man and wife. That you are 
his very good and loyal friend you have proved in a way that 
does vou honour. But even David and Jonathan did not 
call themselves each other, did they ? Well, I will say no 
more, because I would not give you pain — who have given 
me so much pleasure. You shall not think me ungrateful. 
But you understand — you understand quite clearly, Denny?' 

She looked up with soft pleading eyes, and her voice was 
80 tenderly caressing that the young man's knees trembled. 

' There is no room left for any mistake. Plead his cause 
no longer.' 

' You do not understand,' Denny stammered. 

' I don't want to understand. In a day or two I go home 
agaia It is not pure, unalloyed happiness that awaits me 
on my return. But I shall be happier than I was, partly 
because I shall have my stay here to look back upon. It 
has been a very sweet and beautiful time.' 

She spoke with an unaccustomed gravity. When she had 
finished she held out her hand. Denny stooped and kissed 
it without reply. Then they turned and parted, Bosie going 
back to the house, and Denny staying in the wood. He, 
like Bosie, wanted to think. His brain was filled with ten 
thousand devils fighting, struggling, and trampling on each 
other. 

< I am a commonplace person,' he murmured. * My asso- 
ciates and boon companions are a company who drink away 
their brains : we dream of things we shall never accomplish : 
my appearance is ridiculous : my future is certain : &ilure 
is written on my brow : selfishness is the key-note of my 
character. It is all over then. She could never forget these 
things — never, never I Not even if I were to write the whole 
of the thoughtful magazines for twelve months on end. 
Never ! And I love her a thousand times as much as ever. 
What to do ? What to say ? Where to turn ?' 

For the first time in the memory of the oldest visitor, 
Denny did not appear at luncheon. His place was empty. 
But Kit was there, calm, philosophic, and not in the least 
disturbed by the events of the morning. He looked round 
the table with a front of brass, and caught the eye of the 
girl who had told him so many home-truths without showing 
the least sign of emotion. His eyes were stony : there was 
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neither love nor memory, not even common interest, in 
them. He did not care — he truly did not care that he had 
been dismissed. This knowledge naturally did not decrease 
the girl's bitterness. 

The talk fell upon some topic of the day, one of those sub- 
jects on which ordinary people converse, with the ideas of 
the day before yesterday's leading article. But Kit — this 
long-hidden Kit — ^knew. He talked as if he had been on 
the spot and in the thick of things. He talked like one in 
the inner ring, and with such grasp of the subject, and 
a knowledge so real, that Geraldine glowed with pleasure 
only to see how her old friend was at last showing the stuff 
which she always knew was in him. But Bosie, who had 
no interest in the question, and cared no more about the 
speaker, listened unmoved and without admiration. Besides, 
her thoughts were in the wood, where she left the truest 
and most loyal of friends. What did it mean, this passionate 
pleading for a friend who, she now remembered, had never 
once spoken of him during all the time of her acquaintance 
with him ? Why this wonderful fervour of friendship for 
one who certainly had got on very well without him ? Be- 
sides — besides, what meant that look in the advocate's eyes ? 
Can one plead another's cause so thoroughly as to reproduce 
bhe unnustakable look of love for vicarious and not for per- 
sonal purposes ? I do not say that the girl formulated the 
difficulty in these words, but the difficulty was there. 

' My dear,' whispered Sophia the sympathetic, ' you look 
worried. What is it ?' 

' Not that,* she answered, with the precision of a thought- 
reader. *I am free — and I am glad, not sorry. Sut, 
Sophia dear, I think that the sooner we are all home 
again and quietly at work, the better it will be for some 
of us.' 

CHAPTBB XIV. 

< TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELVES.' 

SoPHLk Gentry sat under a tree in the churchyard finishing 
a water-colour sketch of the old tower. She was one of 
those who are always at work, even though her work no 
longer sold. This aitemoon, she made, herself, a picture 
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far prettier than any she was likely to paint. She had 
thrown o£f her hat, and sat bareheaded. She might have 
represented the Muse of Painting grown old, her hair white, 
her fair face Hned with crows-feet. Yet, because she repre- 
sented the Muse and had spent all her life in meditation 
over her Art, she was still beautiful, serene, never weary of 
her work. Some artists manage to look the part so much 
better than they play it. Beside her, on a flat tombstone, 
sat Geraldine. They were talking, and the elder lady 
prattled on, as painters do at their work ; unconnectedly, 
with pauses of silence, without much thought. They were 
talking about people, which is the favourite and sometimes 
the oeIv subject of conversation with all of us, men or women. 

' And so, my dear,' said Sophia, twisting her head about 
80 as to get the full e£fect of her last touches, * we had better, 
after all, leave the matter alone.' 

' I shall speak to him — once — about it/ said Geraldine : 
* Surely I know Kit well enough to speak. We ought to 
be quite satisfied that their decision is wise for both of them. 
It would be dreadful if they were making some terrible 
mistake which a word might set right.' 

* I have seen, ever since he came down, that he no longer 
cares about her. My dear, I think that the boy has become 
so eainest in the pursuit of literature that he has no room 
for any other thoughts. I saw the flrst evening, at dinner, 
that he wasn't thinking about the poor girl at cill. He was 
distrait : he looked bored : when I have talked with him I 
have found a constraint. And you ?' 

'No — he is quite changed, that is true; but I find no 
constraint. He talks to me,— perhaps not so freely; but 
then not so boyishly. As for Bosie, she declares she is 
really glad to be free. I wonder if she deceives herself ?' 

' I believe not. Bosie was at first indignant, and no 
wonder. Now, she is indifferent ' 

' How can any girl who has once loved Kit ever become 
indifferent to him ? But of course I knew him so long ago. 
To me he is always interesting.' 

Sophia stared sharply at her face. No — there was 
nothing behind: the girl's calm face spoke of no earthly 
passion. 

' Is Kit thinking of some other girl ?' she asked, still half 
suspicious. 
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' I believe not. He is thinking of his work.' 

' Work is a fine servant but a bad mistress/ said Sophia, 
shading her eyes to oatch the effect. * There is no touch 
of Venus in such a mistress. My dear— here he comes. 
He looks serious enough for a converted clown. Only think 
how that solemn phiz used to light up with smiles un- 
numbered! Ohl Kit is too much converted. You must 
bring him back half-way at least.' 

Kit lifted the latch of the gate and walked across the 
churchyard to join them. He certainly did exhibit a most 
remarkable solemnity. 

'For once/ said Sophia, 'you have torn yourself from 
your work. Take care, my son — life is not all work. There 
should be society in it — and a great variety of other interest- 
ing things.' 

' Yes — ^very likely. I came to ask a question.' 

' As many as you please, my dear Kit.' 

' The old man Finder told me yesterday, being a little in 
his cups, a very queer story. It affects Denny Stirling — 
though he knows — or knew — nothing about it.' 

' What is the story ?' 

' It is about the boy, Bobbie Lythe. He says that you 
know the story. About his father and about Denny's uncle 
— the man who made all the money.' 

' Oh 1 that old story. I thought you must have heard it, 
Kit. You know it, Greraldine?' 

' Oh !' she replied carelessly, ' I have heard there was a 
story— an old quarrel — a great wrong done, I believe ; but 
I have never paid any attention to it.' 

' Yes,' said Sophia, ' there was a story ; but it does not 
concern any of us. Bobbie's father, you know, went down- 
hill very fast towards the end — ^poor dear Tom ! You young 
people do not understand that we also have been young. 
The time seems so long ago, yet we have been young, like 
you. When we started on the race there was Sam Stirling, 
Denny's uncle — Tom Lythe, — Harry Finder — dear mel how 
ambitious and how clever he was in those days — and a great 
many more. And now where are they ? In the race of life, 
my dears, it is a very odd thing to notice how the horses all 
set off running different ways/ 

' But the story ?' 

' Oh ! the story. Well, what matters the story ? Bobbie 
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knows nothing about it. Nobody now can tell whether it 
is true or whether it is false.' 

' Finder says,' Kit persisted, * that Mr. Stirling stole an 
invention — stole it — and passed it off as his own, and so 
made the whole of his great fortune.' 

He spoke with a heat that seemed hardly called for by 
the circumstances. 

' I think he got it, somehow. Whether he stole it or not, 
I cannot say. Perhaps he bought it.' 

' But — to leave this man to get poorer, and to do nothing 
for his son ' 

' My dear Kit, the thing is done, and cannot be undone. 
I don't think, myself, that it is right to buy as cheap as you 
can and to sell as dear, because in such a transaction some- 
body must be robbed : but then I am not in business. At 
all events, it is always being done. Every day a picture is 
bought for a pound or two, and afterwards sold for hundreds. 
We cannot help it,' continued the wise woman, ' if men are 
so foolish as to sell their property for nothing.' 

' Yet, if it were true, half of the estate, at least, should 
be given to this boy.' 

'Nay — nay — consider. Poor Tom Lythe, with all his 
cleverness, could never have made a hundred pounds for 
himself. He was bom to make fortunes for other 
people ' 

* Yes, I say, the half— at least the half of the estate,' Kit 
insiited with strange pertinacity. 

' Sobbie might be made perfectly happy with much less 
than that,' said Geraldine. 'If he could only be taken 
from the City and sent to the South for the winter, he might 

Eull through and last many years. It seems a little thing ; 
ut it is impossible.' 

' Alas ! it is indeed,' said the artist. ' Unless I could 
sell my pictures.' 

' It shall be done, Geraldine.' Kit's face warmed up in 
quite the old way. It was just so that he spoke when he 
built up in dreams. ' It shall be done for him — I promise 
that it shall be done — a tardy act of partial reparation.' 

' Well, but,' said Sophia, ' there is no necessity for you 
to make reparation. What have you to do with Mr. 
Stirling's injustices?' 

' It shall be done, however.' 
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'Oh! they said the old Kit was quite gone,' said 
Oeraldine. * As if he could quite go 1 Sophia dear, he has 
got fifty pounds in the bank, and he is going to give them 
all to Bobbie. I can read his thoughts, you see/ 

Kit smiled, but gravely, and he said no more for the 
moment about Bobbie. But he sat down between them 
and, very much in the old manner, began to talk. 

' Let us be confidential,' he said. ' When we go back to 
town and to work, how are our prospects ?* 

* Gloomy, my son,' said Sophia. * They are very gloomy. 
Find me, if you can, some quiet and delightful old alms- 
house : there must be a chapel, of course ; a ^rden and a 
sundiaL I should not in the least mind going mto an alms- 
house, provided there were these essentials. I suppose they 
would let me bring my own easy-chair and a few little pretty 
things. I should make myseft quite happy, and I should 

have no anxiety. But I confess that the prospect * A 

look of pain crossed her face. 

* Are things so very bad ?' 

* They could not be worse. Then there is Bosie — poor 
child ! — she has not been making any real way lately. I 
do not know what will become of Bosie. Her heart is not 
in her work. It used to be with you. Kit.' 

* It is no longer with me, I assure you. And you, 
Geraldine T 

'Well, Kit, if young people can be admitted to alms- 
houses too, I should like a cottage next to Sophia's. But 
we have had a most delightful holiday. Whatever happens 
in the future, we shall remember this time. And it finishes. 
Kit, in the best way possible — with your success.' 

He smiled gravely again and then, after a few moments 
of silence, he rose and walked slowly away. 

' Kit's new dignity as yet sits strangely upon him,' said 
Geraldine. 

' We loved the old Kit, my dear, and we haixe not yet 
got accustomed to the new. Oh ! I confess that it is better 
that he should wake up and work. It is more dignified. 
And he is very, very clever ; but he is not so picturesque — 
and, oh ! my dear, he is not so affectionate. Denny, who 
is a darling, has all Exit's old affectionate way. Pity he is 
so rich !' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE LAST DAY. 

The last day came : it always comes in the long run — this 
abominable last day — and then we discover, with Augustine, 
how short is that which hath an ending. Even the old, 
old man, the aged, aged Antediluvian, lamented that man 
should be cut off before a paltry thousand years were 
reached. 

The last day of the holidays is, of all the days that come 
and go, the saddest. Ooing-away day is not nearly so bad : 
it is the last day, when one feels that the merry company 
are going to part immediately ; that this is the last chance 
we shall have to say what we ought to say to each other ; 
that the time can never quite come over again in the same 
way as we have enjoyed it. Other holidays there will be, 
let us hope ; other sweet places — other pleasant companies 
— await us still in the halting-places along the weary Haj, 
the pilgrim's way : but there will be something missing — 
some vanished face— some loss. The play-time is over — 
the holy play-time when we have all been so good, when 
no one has defrauded his neighbour, and there have been 
no hard-forced bargains, no fighting over the plunder, no 
robberies — in a word, no business. It is over, and on the 
morrow we must go. Let us wander hand-in-hand along 
the shore, and watch the rolling of the waves, and the white 
crests of the flying horses in the bay, and the vessels that 
pass to and fro : it is our last chance before we go back to 
the way of war and the windy talk of men. For six weeks 
we have been in thi^ Garden of Eden : let us take one more 
walk in it before we go back to the town, and the stones of 
it, and the smoke of it, and the noise of it. 

It was a melancholy party that gathered round the 
breakfast-table that morning; but the saddest and gloomiest 
of all the faces was that of their host, the hitherto cheerful 
Denny. 

* Yon reserve your best compliment for the last day, 
Denny,' said Sophia. * You»are cast down on our account, 
because we are sorry that it is over.' 
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* No,* 'he said. * Am I not oast down on my own ? A 
horrid depression weighs me down. The most delightful 
time I have ever had is over, and it can never come again 
— never — never !' 

* Why should it never — never — never come again T she 
echoed, smiling. 'Why are you so sure that it cannot 
come again ?' 

< That I cannot tell you ; but it is gone, and another time 
as good can never come again.' 

They all sighed with one consent — a deep, harmonious, 
melancholy sigh. 

' We shall have it to remember,' said Sophia, ' in the cold, 
dark days of winter — in the fogs of the London streets we 
shall remember this lovely house, and the sunshine lying on 
the lawns — and the deep woods and the heath — we shall 
remember all.' 

'We shall remember all,' they murmured with tearful 
eyes. 

* And we shall remember — Denny,' said Sophia, laying 
her hand in his. 

His eyes softened. Manhood forbids the cloud to fall in 
rain save in moments of the deepest emotion. 

' But it is gone,' he said. * What goes with it besides I 
shall find out to-morrow. Gome,' — he looked up and 
laughed, the ghost of a laugh — ' what must be, alwa3r8 is. 
Let us take sweet counsel together. We have a day before 
us — what shall we do with it? Let us make it like a 
Foresters' Gala-day at the Crystal Palace — brimful of things 
to do and things to see. Pity we haven't a steam merry- 
go-round I We will make it a memorable day.* 

When the programme was complete, Denny left the girls 
to carry out the preliminary arrangements — stage properties 
are rec^uired for the simplest programme — and betook him- 
self, his face lengthening with every step, to the library, 
where, as he expected, he found Kit hard at work, as 
usual. 

'Old man,' he said, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
' hadn't we better audit our accounts, so to speak — learn 
exactly what we have to face to-morrow ?' 

* Yes ; I was going to say much the same thing. We've 
rather avoided the difficulty, haven't we ? I am finishing 
off this paper for you. I think you will acknowledge that it 
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is, on the whole, the best thing yon have done.' He took 
npa pile of MSS., and fondled the leaves affectionately. ' I 
cannot bear to let it go out of my hands. It is closely- 
reasoned and But you shall see — yon shall sea I shall 

send it in for yon to-night.' 

' No, my friend,' said Denny ; ' you will keep it and send 
it in under your own name, if it is to go in at all But we 
will talk of this presently. First, let me render an account 
of my stewardship.' 

' Don't vex me with the details of what you have given 
away.' 

'Very well. But something you must know, otherwise 
you may be embarrassed; for, of course, you will have 
to drop down easily. Where shall I begin ?' He sat down 
on the opposite side of the table and opened a drawer. 
' Here you will find some papers which you had better 
read.' 

' I don't think I shall In general terms, you have been 
doing as much mischief with the money as you could.' 

' Tes, my ideas of the rich man's responsibilities are not 
yours. I am not a political economist. Man, I find, obeys 
none of your laws. May I expound the views of an ignorant 
person?' 

* Pray go on.' 

' I look in the glass and I say, " Behold humanity !" I 
find that all I myself ask of life is, to be happy. I have no 
desire to work. I want love, fellowship, play, talk, music, 
wine, sunshine, woods, lawns, and pleasant places. These 
simple things make up life ; but mostly love, fellowship, and 
play — I ask for nothing more. I want, I say, to be happy. 
Build me a system of economics upon that foundation, and 
I will look at it. Becognise the universal desire. Let work 
be only necessary work, and play the thing to which it leads. 
But you cannot do this: philosophers have never known 
what happiness is. There is not even any verb which ex- 
presses the universal desire ; we have to make a verb. I 
want-to-be-happy ; thou wantest-to-be-happy ; he or she 
wants-to-be-happy ; we all want-to-be-happy.' 

'Political economy works for the general, not the in- 
dividual, happiness.' 

* Humanity doesn't care for the general, but for the 
individual. You who are rich may — nay, you must — make 
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others happy who are not. If you refuse, my Dives, you 
shall be deprived of your treasures ; yea, you shall be oast 
into a lake of fire.' 

' Suppose you take all my treasures and spend them in 
making fifty people happy, as you call it — that is, in giving' 
them things which they have not earned, — what then?' 

* Why, then they will have been happy. What else do 
you want ?' 

' For a Uttle while.' 

' Life itself is but for a little while. To be happy — to 
enjoy the things which we cannot earn, even for a day — is 
something in the brief span of life. Make us happy. Dives. 
We die and are forgotten — we and our works : the next 
generation follows with its work& The world repeats itself. 
Some men work and make money ; some work and do not. 
Outside things change : shirtsleeves put on broadcloth ; 
broadcloth is exchanged again for shirtsleeves. Always 
there is one cry, ** Let us be happy — give us love, fellowship, 
and play." Thanks to the chance that came to me, I have 
given play- time to a few.' 

' And now they must go back to work again no better off, 
but only the worse, because more discontented.' 

' When I took over the temporary charge,' said Denny, 
returning to the question of his stewardship, 'you were 
giving nothing at all to anybody.' 

' I was not. I support no cause, no society, no charity. 
Men must learn to combine. By combination ever3rthing 
can be effected ; without it, nothing. Men must work out 
their own salvation for themselves. You cannot impose 
advancement; it must come from below. I strive for 
nothing but what can be applied to the whole community 
at the same time, such as education, and the teaching of 
principles and combination.' 

* There are the papers !' Denny laid them on the table. 

* The sum of it all is, that I have made several people happy. 
They were poor and in misery — misery undeserved. They 
are young people as well as old people. Whatever you do 
in the future, you can never escape from their gratitude. 
Ho 1 ho !' He put his hands in his pockets, and laughed. 

* Dives, who was going to drive Lazarus from his door lest 
he should pick up the crumbs — a thing dead against the 
modem economy, — has gone out and invited Lazarus to 
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step inside : he has placed him in a warm bath, dressed his 
bad places with a little sulphate of zinc or vaseline, clothed 
him in a beautiful white robe, with a crown of roses, and set 
him down to a feast. Wonderful !' 

* Wonderful, indeed I Yet the laws remain.' 

* And your example — the example of three months — to 
shame all rich men h every counti^.' 

* I shall go abroad till it is all forgotten. Meantime, 
however, I have not done so very badly for you.' 

* I know what you have done for me. You have pledged 
me to a pile of work which I cannot execute : you have 
converted me into a monster of industry : you have turned 
me into an orator and an advocate of impossible things. 
Very well, I shall just do nothing : I shall sit down. I 
shall just go to the Club as if these things hadn't happened 
— that is what I intend to do. In a week or two the men 
will leave off chaffing.' 

* Nonsense I You will — you must — carry on the work I 
have started.' 

* Carry on that work? I? Go about lecturing and 
preaching? Never.' 

' This paper which I have finished for you ' 

* Keep it for yourself — I shall go back to the rhyming 
and the little journalism ; it is all I am fitted for. You can 
carry on this blessed work of yours under your own name.* 

' That is impossible. My papers are absolutely identified 
with your name. Consider, a splendid beginning like this 
must not be thrown away. The principle ' 

* I don't care twopence for the principle.* 

* Then it is all lost and thrown away — all that I have 
done in the last three months !' 

*What does that matter? What would it matter if 
everybody's work were lost and thrown away ?' 

* Oh 1' cried Kit, fondling his precious manuscript. * Can 
you not carry on some of the work ? Will you suffer it all 
to be thrown away ?' 

* I can't help it. I could no more carry on this work of 
yours than you could write my songs. Be resigned : worse 
things have come out of this confounded exchange than the 
loss of your confounded work.' 

* We ought to have considered at the outset : we ought 
to have laid down loiles. However ' — Kit sighed deeply — 
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'you are coming back to the old necescdties,, bhe old 
stimulus. I return to the load of wealth, and to work 
without a purpose or an aim. How much I envy you I' 
Denny laughed scornfully. 

* You envy me ! If you only knew with what melancholy 
of spirit I return, you would not envy me.' 

' As for me, my friend : in return for my three months of 
work, I can forgive you everjrthing.' 

' And I, for my pEurt, can forgive you even for changing 
my style — I have had absolutely no work to do for three 
months. To think of it ! In fact, I shall always be think- 
ing of it. You've been fagging and trudging and whipping- 
up people to make them think as you want them to think : 
I've been sitting in my ecbsy-chair, just making them do 
what I want them to do : I lift my little finger, and lo ! 
this House of Holiday for these poor girls !' 

'I fear I have not, perhaps, been so considerate as I 
should have been,' said Kit, softened. ' I ought to have 
known how lazy you were. But, indeed, the chance of 
work so filled me with a kind of rage that I have not been 
able to stop, and I quite forgot you, your style, your repu- 
tation, and everything.' 

' And I too,' said Denny, ' have been to blame, perhaps. 
But remember, I, who never had a sixpence to spare, found 
myself the master of millions. I ought to have considered 
your opinions more. Forgive me.' 

They shook hands over their reconciliation. 

' And when you are back again,' said Denny, ' will you 
really do nothing with your money for anybody ?' 

' I adhere to my principles. But,' he added, with a little 
confusion, ' I find that there must be exceptions made, 
when one gets to know people — when one learns certain 
stories — ^in short — there is that boy, Bobbie Lythe.' 

* You have heard the story about him ? I hoped that you 
would not hear it. Perhaps it isn't true.' 

* True or not, the boy shall be cared for. Send for him — 
promise for him whatever you please.' 

' Yet, consider, the example of his sufiferings would be so 
useful a lesson to all his friend&' 

* Then there is Sophia Gentry : you shall do what you 
will for her. Do not suffer her to have any fear for the 
future.' 
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'Yet, consider — the poverty of this poor lady can but 
teach other ladies to be less incompetent.' 

' As for that other business/ said Kit penitently, * I am 
afraid I have botched that for you ; but, indeed, I could not 
help it.' 

'No; that is botched indeed.' There was no necessity 
to name the business. * Man ! I don't care twopence for 
the other difficulties — I can get over them in a month. 
But this is different. What is to be done with this ? I see 
no way out of it ; I shall never get over it, I fear. Kit 
Cotterel is packed off — bundled out-— cleared out like a sack 
of rubbish. She despises him : she hates him. I shouldn't 
mind her hs^tred, because hatred might always turn again 
to love ; but she despises him. Love can never survive 
contempt. I am done for — done for.' 

* Well ' — Kit showed Httle svmpathy with this cbspeot of 
the case — * suppose you have lost her : after all, there are 
other girls.' 

' None that I want.' 

* Why, man, look round you. Have you no eyes ?' 

* Except for Bosie, none.' 

'There is one girl in this house as far above Bosie 
Bomaine as ' 

* Who can be above her ?' 

*You have known her all your life — you played with 
her : why, you used to tell her all your ambitions and your 
plans.' 

' You mean Geraldine ?' 

* Of course I mean Geraldine. You have had this beau- 
tiful, this sympathetic, this divine girl beside you all these 
years, and you actually have not fallen in love with her !' 

' Fall in love with Geraldine ?' Denny laughed pleasantly. 
' That is quite as impossible as to win back the other. We 
have always been friends too close for love. I used to tell 
her everything, as you say — my little ambitions, in the days 
when I still had ambitions. Poor, dear Geraldine ! I fear 
I have been a sad disappointment to her. She would persist 
in expecting great things of me. But, in love with Geraldine? 
That would be impossible.' 

* Can there be such a man ?' Kit asked of the heavens and 
the wide, wide world — gazing around him. 

' Besides, there was Bosie — little Bosie— the plague and 
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torment of my life: we quarrelled every other day, and 
made it up again with kisses. Poor, dear Kosie — and now 
I have made her heart bleed. Poor child ! What can I 
say ? what can I say T 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE LAST EVENING. 

It seemed understood as the day went on that everybody 
was also to have a few minutes' private talk with Denny. 
He held a kind of reception in the library, one following the 
other at intervals. Some came to thank him for private 
and separate kindnesses — how else could so many new 
frocks have come into existence ? Some came to thank him 
for the lovely time they had had. Some came to say that 
they were going back to hard and ill-paid drudgery with new 
courage and hope. Some spoke with tears. Not one but 
spoke out of a full heart. 

Among them came Mr. Pinder. It was half-an-hour or 
so before luncheon time, a period of the day when this good 
man was always most depressed. His latest drink — unless, 
as sometimes happened, he had taken a glass of beer in the 
morning — dated ten or eleven hours back, and he was there- 
fore at dead low tide. 

* I am better for my stay,' he said, though in the whole 
course of a long life he had never been.anything but perfectly 
well and strong. ' But the Theatre calls loudly for me to 
return. There are new pieces coming out everywhere. I 
must get back to work.' 

' Well, work seems to agree with you.* 

*It is not work,' said the critic, * that hurts a man, it is 
not getting enough work. When one is seventy, the younger 
men cut in and take the best part of the work. It is the 
universal law. The world belongs to the young — and to 
the old man who has not been able to save, there is an evil 
that the physicians cannot cura' He glanced at a cheque- 
book lying on the table. Perhaps, he thought, it had already 
been used for some of those women, who would wheedle this 
poor young man out of his last farthing. * Cannot cure,' he 
repeated in hollow tones. 
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Denny laughed. 

' I think I know one remedy/ he said. * An alleviation, 
at least. Gome, old chap, how much will you borrow? 
How much shall I lend ? 

The Fine Art critic hesitated. With such a chance one 
should not be too modest. Yet he hesitated. Then he 
blushed rosy-red — see how young doth Art still keep her 
followers 1 — and boldly plunged. 

' I would borrow/ he said, ' no more than my needs 
demand, no more than I can repay. A man may borrow 
without loss of self-respect.' Perhaps he meant that the 
loss of the self-respect came in with the repayment. ' Lend 
me, my friend, — lend me — thirty pounds.' 

When he left the room with that cheque in his pocket, 
his conscience smote him because he hadn't made it hfty. 

Then came Bobbie Lythe. As yet he had not heard what 
was to happen to him, and he was plunged in melancholy 
at the prospect before him. 

' Understand clearly, Bobbie boy ' — for he stood in a 
dream, not able to realize what was given to him — ' you 
shall never go back to the City. You are free — you have 
no work to do. In the winter you shall go to Egypt, or the 
Biviera, or Algiers : in the summer you shall write verses 
and live among your friends. You are to have an income 
of whatever will be found sufficient for everything.' 

' I cannot understand. You do not mean it !' 

* Gk>, Boblbie. Tell Geraldine, and ask her to interpret 
and tell you what it means. Go — you are a free man.' 

Then Geraldine herself came. 

' Oh r she said, ' what is this that you have done for 
Bobbie? Is it all true — quite true? Denny, you have 
saved his hfe 1 Oh ! and I thought you so cold, because you 
must have known that he would die if he went back to his 
work, and yet you offered to do nothing. Yet why should 
you ? Bobbie is nothing to you. To Kit and to me he has 
been a great deal always. We love him. But he has been 
nothing to you, which makes your kindness the more won- 
derful.' 

* That is settled then, and we need no more thanks ; and 
perhaps the boy will grow stronger in time. Geraldine, 
is it really, do you think, all over between Eat and Bosie T 
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' I fear so. He is quite oold about it. And she is quite 
determined.' 

' Do you think that time ' 

' No. I am sure that time will never help. It is a 
rupture complete. She has quite given him up, and that 
without an apparent struggle. She does not seem even to 
suffer any pain. It is as if Kit, who is so much changed, is 
no longer the man she loved.' 

Denny made no reply. 

In the afternoon a little drawing-room comedy, written 
by Denny, was performed by the author and by Bosie. It 
came off with great applause — never had Bosie played any 
part better. Then dinner, which followed the comedy, was 
animated and even gay. After dinner they had a little 
music and singing. 

When that began, Kit, who could never now be made to 
play or sing — he, who formerly had been always singing, 
stepped out of the room into the garden. Here he found 
Geraldine alona Perhaps he knew that she was there. 

' I was thinking,' she said, ' things turn out so strangely. 
We come here expecting nothing but a few weeks' hoUday, 
and the whole current of our hves is changed. We leave 
you in London, and you are suddenly transformed. We 
hnd here another copy of your old self, as bright and clever 
— and sometimes as careless and frivolous. We come with 
heavy hearts, thinking that nothing could save poor Bobbie, 
and, behold 1 his life is at least prolonged, and he will have 
no more anxiety. When we came, you were in love and 
Bosie was happy. Now ' 

' Now, Bosie is no longer in love and I am happy. Never 
mind about Bosie or the past. Let us talk — of ourselves — 
Geraldine.' 

There was a change in his voice which ought to have given 
her warning. But she was one of those girls who do not 
easily notice such warnings. 

* In the old times I used to walk and talk with you and 
tell you my little thoughts.' 

' They were great thoughts. Kit.' 

* And then I began to make songs — those fatal songs 1 — 
and the ambitions disappeared, and you have been ashamed 
of me ever since.' 

* Disappointed — not ashamed. Kit.' 
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'The old times. It is pleasant to think and talk of them, 
is it not ? before Bosie — before anything else came between 
us. She is gone now, and I am free. Geraldine, we are 
free.' 

Just then the touch of a manly hand fell upon the piano 
in the drawing-room, and Denny's voice was heard carolling 
a song — one of Kit's old songs : 

* She is not a country damsel, but a sweet 

And a dainty maid of lordly London town : 
She cannot call the cows, and her feet 

Seldom stray on breezy moor or lofty down : 
She never carried milk pails on her head. 

And she cannot churn the butter or the cheese : 
She never tossed the hay or made the bread, 

And I know she'd be afraid to drive the geese.' 

' Listen !' said Geraldine. * If it were not for the voice, 
which is not yours, one might say that here was Kit himself 
enjoying the thing that he once seemed most to love — the 
applause of those who heard him sing. Why, the song is 
yours I You wrote it two or three years ago and showed it 
to me. I thought at the time that to go on writing such 
easy trifles in rhyme was quite unworthy of your powers, 
and my heart sank, I remember, because you were so proud 
of the hne& But I was afraid to say what I thought. And 
you were already twenty-five.' 

' And now I am twenty-seven. Time to change, was it 
not?' 

The singer went on with his foolish ditty, rolling it out as 
if he loved the rhyme, and the music and his own voice, and 
as if everybody else must love them all, too : 

* Upon the sunny side of Regent Street, 

Where the lovely things in stately shops are shown, 
There I linger when mv purpose is to meet 

This shepherdess of lordly London town. 
And her cheek is just as rosy, and her eyes 

Are just as bright as any maid can show ; 
And sure no country miss in such a guise, 

And apparelled with such dainty art, could go.' 

' Oh, Kit ! And all the time you were building a temple 
of air and Ught, just as when you began. But your temple 
was becoming, aJas 1 more and more like a public-house, and 
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your muse more and more like a barmaid. Oh, Kit ! and 
we who loved you and hoped so much of you 1' 

Then the singer's voice rose again, ana he sang the third 
verse: 

* She*8 as wise and she's as witty as she's good : 

She is sunny as the sunshine, and as €ee : 
She will lose her heart some day — as she should — 

But I*m sure I hope she won't, except to me. 
For her sweet sake I love both square and street ; 

Tea, every street of lordly London town : 
And her first and Christian name is Marguerite, 

And her surname will — perhaps — be — soon — ^my own.' 

* When I read those lines to you, Geraldine,' said Kit, 
with softened voice — yet she suspected nothing — * was it in 
the Square garden T 

* Yes ; and in May, when the lilacs filled the air and the 
laburnum was in blossom.' 

* And — and — was I mad? was I dreaming? Did no 
thought cross your mind, Geraldine — playmate and friend — 
that the words might have a — a — meaning — a deeper mean- 
ing between you and me, I mean ?' 

* No — Kit — why ? They were a song written by you — 
only a song. Besides ' 

' Sometimes men get mad and do mad things. Sometimes 
they pass over the flowers lying at their feet and go to pick 

flowers not half so sweet in other fields. Sometimes ' 

' Kit, I don't know you to-night. What are you saying?' 
' It is because I don't know myself. Geraldine, it is be- 
cause I am free.' 

* Free ?' 

' I am free — and I have awakened at last.' He caught 
both her hands and held them tightly. * Oh ! I have been 
blind — ^blind ! Geraldine, it is you I love—you — ^you 1' 

* Kit, let me go. Oh ! Kit, you must not.' 

' I must — I will I Forgive me for the wasted years. They 
shall be wasted no longer. You shall guide me and inspire 
me, my dear.' 

She resisted no longer while he held her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

He forgot everything : the explanations that would have 
to be made — the approaching return to his own personality 
— the risks and the difficulties — he was quite carried away. 

10 
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* Oh I Kit/ the girl murmured. * Are you sure — are you 
really sure — that Rosie no longer. ... Oh ! what will she 
say ? And on the very day after !' 

' It shows the sincerity of the separation : it shows the 
reality of my lova Dear, let us not think of Bosie. Let us 
talk of the future. Let us talk of love.' 

* My dear/ said the happy lover half-an-hour afterwards. 
' There will be a great deal to tell you in a day or two. 
Perhaps you will be surprised — even distressed at first.' 

' No/ she said, * you cannot distress me, Kit.' 

* It is about Denny Stirling and myself. You have noticed 
a certain resemblance. Do you like him T 

' I like him for his generosity. Ho is certainly a most 
generous man. But he wants earnestness.' 

' If he were to become suddenly earnest, could you — do 
you think a girl might love him ?' 

' Perhaps. I do not care to ask. As for me — why, what 
a question !' 

* What if he were to become earnest ?' f^t persisted. 

* Kit, can't you understand that some things are impos- 
sible under any circumstances T 

* But you knew me when I was in the same idle vein.' 

* Yes, and I knew you before. I knew of what great 
things you are capable, Kit' 

The lover suddenly let her hand, which he had been hold- 
ing, fall, and walked away. 

The girl sat waiting for him, wondering what was in his 
mind. Presently he came back. 

* Geraldine,' he said, his voice constrained, ' Geraldine — 
whatever happens — we have had this evening. ... Oh ! my 
dear — my dear.' 

' This,' said Denny, panting, ' is the most delightful waltz 
I have ever had.' 
His partner sighed. 

' And now there will be no more dances,' she said. 
' Why no more dances ?' 

* Because there never are any. Who is to give a dance 
among us ? Why, we all live in cheap lodgings. You can't 
dance in cheap lodgings. Shall we have one more turn ?' 

Geraldine was playing, and over the piano Kit leaned, 
watching her with yearning eyes. 
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' There ' — as the music stopped — ' that waltz is another 
thing of the past.' 

* Shall you remember it T Denny whispered. 

* I shall remember the whole of this day.' 

'Let us go outside. It is cool. We may pursue our 
studies in Natural History. Perhaps we shall find that 
glowworm.' 

Bosie hesitated — with the usual consequences. 

* Tell me once more,' said Denny, ' would it be quite impos- 
sible — even if Kit came back — his once self — his former self ?' 

* It is very good of you to persist in favour of your friend; 
but I have already told you a dozen times — it is quite im- 
possible.' 

' Not if he came dancing and laughing — with the old light 
in his eyes ?' 

* Oh I if you still persist ' 

She turned as if she was going back to the house. 

* No — no 1 Oh 1 you don't understand. Bosicf I have 
never, never ceased for a single moment to love you.' 

* You?' 

' You are horribly mistaken. It is not Kit who has 
ceased to love you.' 

* No — he is changed. I believe he is changed into you. 
I don't understand what you are talking about.' 

* He is — he is changed. It is I who love you now. 
Rosie, best and sweetest of girls, it is I who love you always 
— always.' 

He folded her in his arms just as Kit had been wont to 
do, and kissed her just in Kit's old form — with the same 
ardour and the same impetuosity. 

* Oh !' she murmured, * what does it mean ? Denny, how 
can you love me, when you know that I am only just 
released from Kit ?' 

' I am none other than Kit.' 

* How can you say such things? You are Denny.' 
He held her in his arms. 

' How shall I make her understand T he said. ' There 
will be a time for explanation next week — many weeks after 
next week — only believe that I love you, Rosie, better than 
you were ever loved before.' 

' But oh !' she said, ' you are so rich and I am so poor — 
and they will say * 
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* What do I eare what they say ? Besides, I am not so 
rich. Oh 1 I will explain it all soon. My dear, can you 
love me ?' 

She made no reply. But she left her hand in his, and 
one needs no other answer. 

* But tell me/ she said again, ' why you keep on saying 
that you are the same as Kit ? You are not— you are not ! 
I could not love you if I had not forgotten Kit. You are 
Denny — you are tall and handsome. How could I think I 
loved that poor Kit ? And oh ! how can you love me when 
you know that once I thought I loved that other man ? I 
wonder you do not despise me.' 

* Bosie !' he groaned, ' your words pierce my heart. How 
can I explain ? What shall I say ? What have I done ? 
What will become of us?' 

At two o'clock in the morning there were left in the 
drawing-room only the two young men. They glared guiltily 
at each other. 

'I am afraid,' said Kit, with manifest unwillingness, 
' that there is more trouble before us.' 

* What's that ?' 

* Why — oh I no doubt a few words of explanation will 
make aU clear. As soon as we are again exchanged we can 
have a little interview — ^both together — with — with the 
young lady.' 

* What the Devil have you done now ?' cried Denny. 

' I admire Geraldine above any other woman that I have 
ever seen. I admired her from the first moment that I saw 
her. She is the only woman with whom I could pass my life.' 

' Well ?' 

* Well, I have told her so — and she thinks it is Kit him- 
self — and she has accepted me. I ought to be the happiest 
of mortals, but I am not, because to-morrow I shaU be 
Denny Stirling, and I have gathered that she is prejudiced 
against you^-or him — or me. Says that Denny reminds her 
of Kit at his worst.' 

< Geraldine has accepted me ?' 

* No — me. But she will want this little explanation.' 
Denny smote his brow with an interjection not found in 

the grammar or taught in the schools or permitted in the 
play-ground, and ruiwed from the room. 
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CHAPTBB THE LAST. 

TAKE YOUR FREEDOM. 

Early in the morning, before the maids were about, Denny 
came downstairs, dressed, and sallied forth into the garden. 
His face was pale, and despair sat upon his brow. Dark 
rings were round his eyes. He stood upon the terrace, 
looking about him. Then he tossed his arms as one who 
is in great trouble of mind. William, the under-gardener, 
who was mowing the lawn, thought his master must really 
be having 'em again; otherwise why should he look so 
queer, and throw about his arms ? 

There was, however, one more person up and out. This 
was none other than Kit. He had been out half an hour or 
more already. Presently, seeing Denny, he came forth, 
shamefaced. 

* You here T Denny cried. 

' Yes, I am hera I was restless ; I got up early,' said 
Kit gloomily. ' I have not slept a single wink the whole 
night for thinking.' 

* Nor have I. What shall we do ?' 

'Let us consider the situation from the outside,' said 
Denny, endeavouring after impartiality. 'Let us put it 
before ourselves plainly and without the least reserve.' 

' Well then, let us try.' 

' Last night, when you told me about Geraldine and your- 
self I ran away, because I was afraid — yes, I was actually 
afraid to tell you what had happened to me only an hour 
or two before. It complicates the situation horribly.' 

* Not fresh troubles ?' 

' Yes, fresh troubles. I was resolved, I told you, to 
explain everything to Bosie. I tried to make her under- 
stand, but I couldn't. And last night, driven to despair, I 
tried again. I told her that I had never ceased to love her. 
I told her, as plainly as I could speak, that I was, in fact, 
the real Kit, who had never changed in mind ; and when I 
thought she was on the straight track for understanding, 
1 — I — in fact — I kissed her, and then I found that she 
hadn't understood anything at alL And now she believes 
that she is engaged to Denny Stirling.' 
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* Understand me/ said Kit firmly, ' no power on earth 
shall make me marry Eosie.' 

* And understand me. Not for worlds would I marry 
Geraldine/ 

* I do not intend to let you.' 

There was silence. The men were resolute. 

* Well, what is to be done ?' asked Denny. * It won't 
help us to quarrel. What can be done ?' 

' I don't know. At least, the only thing * He looked 

wistfully at his friend, and paused. 

' Let us once more try to face the situation. Geraldine 
will never listen to Denny Stirling. Rosie will never listen 
to Kit.' 

* That is the plain truth. You couldn't put the case 
more plainly.' 

* As for the work you have done in my name, I shall not 
carry it on. I shall let it drop. This is a short and easy 
way out of the difficulty. Better than long-winded explana- 
tions.' 

* That won't help us with the girls.' 

' No, it won't. And now there is no time for anything 
to be done. It is the most horrible difficulty. Suppose we 
go on as we are for another three months.' 

* What is the good of that ? Geraldine will become more 
attached to me, and Bosie to you. An extension of time 
will only make things worse. As for changing at all,' said 
Kit, ' I don't want to change. I am quite comfortable as 
I am. I shall be extremely sorry to give you up. I feel as 
if I could stay here altogether. The mansion, so to speak, 
is comfortable and sound. The necessity of daily work is 
a most delightful stimulus, and I really associate this frame 
— this lodging — not you at all — with the success which has 
attended my three months of work.' 

' Well ?' 

*I have. won for you an excellent character,' said Kit 
severely. * As for your new style, I should like you to com- 
pare your former style, slipshod and ungrammatical, with 
your later, clean and correct.' 

Denny grunted. 

* We must change back,' Kit repeated, with a look of 
inquiry. ' That is inevitable, of course. I suppose that we 
must change back again.' 
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' It will be horrid/ said Denny. ' I believe you've set 
everybody's back up with your priggish airs.' 

* If you come to that,* returned the other, * I suppose you 
think it will be a pleasant thing for me to find myself trans- 
formed into a he Lady Bountiful.' 

' Ah !' said Denny humbly, ' there I feel as if I hadn't 
done enough. I ought to have made a much better use of 
the opportunity. Perhaps I have partly failed to rise to the 
situation. Yet I think I have done nearly all that could 
be expected of a man who has always regarded a bank-note 
with awe, and a hundred pounds, all in a lump, as like 
unto an inaccessible peak. You will forgive me for not 
making a better use of my time ?' 

* We won't re-open that question,' said Kit. * Look here, 
all the rest could be got over ; but this business of the girls 
can't.' 

' No, it can't. I see no way out of it — none at all, except 
more explanations, a blazing row, and perhaps the influence 
of time.* 

' Time will do no good in this case. Geraldine, poor 
girl ' — his voice broke — ' she thinks that Kit is changed for 
good. When she sees him fall back into the old courses, it 
will break her heart.' 

* But you must tell her.' 

* You have tried telling Bosie, and she didn't understand. 
Do you believe that anybody will understand? It is an 
old story — an *' Arabian Night" story: the Jinn and King 
Solomon exchange bodies — King Bobert is turned out of 
his body by the angel — everybody knows the story by 
heart ; but nobody will believe it in these days. We may 
go on explaining till we are black in the face ! Geraldine 
will only go on believing that Kit has gone back to his 
frivolous and idle courses because he was tired of being 
serious and industrious.' 

' And Bosie will go on believing that Denny, to whom 
she was engaged, has treated her with the same icy cold- 
ness as she experienced from Kit. Good heavens 1 A second 
time I It is enough to kill her.' 

' Then, again, what is to be done ?' 

There was silence. 

* My friend,' said Kit, after a pause, I have been think- 
ing this matter over all night.' 
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' So have I.' 

*And I have found a way out of it — the only way. I 
trust to your oalm, cold reason, although it certainly entails 
upon you a great sacrifice, to adojpt my way.' 

* Any way — any way — never mind the sacrifice, if it will 
only make Bosie happy.' 

' There is this way left. To remain exactly as we are.' 

' What !' 

' We must not change at all. That is the only way. We 
must remain as we are. We must somehow make it im- 
possible that there should be any change.' 

' Oh ! that is impossible.' 

' On the contrary, quite possible.' 

' What I Am I to rob you of your fortune ?' 

' The fortune has never brought me any happiness. Take 
it — take the paltry money and welcome to it.' 

* He calls a fortune of three millions ^* the paltry money !" 
No, my friend ; I can do much for you, but this I cannot 
do.' 

* You must.' 

* I will not.' 

' You shall. Consider, there is Geraldiue. She will cer- 
tainly — most certainly break her heart if you do not con- 
sent. And there is Eosie— to be treated a second time to 
neglect and coldness. Oh 1 it would be the most cruel, the 
most outrageous thing. And it will certainly happen, be- 
cause I really will not undertake again to look the lover. I 
have tried once and I have failed. I could not try again. 
As for your misery and mine, I do not speak, we need not 
consider them.' This is always a safe and conventional 
thing to say— a thing that the pit quite understands, though 
dismal looks proclaim that the speaker is considering his 
own misery very much indeed. * The exchange, I say, is so 
vastly to my advantage that I hardly dare to propose it. 
My fortune in exchange for my work ! It is giving an 
oyster-shell for the mines of Potosi.' 

* Absurd ! There are three millions of money — three 
great massive millions I' 

* What is money compared with the great cause which I 
have begun to preach ?' 

' Well, and how is one to give up one's own self — one's 
memories ?' 
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* You won't. After a bit you will clean forget your old 
self. Don't let that trouble you. And think of Bosie. She 
likes wealth : she will delight in soft and luxurious ease and 
idleness.' 

' She would.' 

'And with her always at your side/ the tempter con- 
tinued, ' think of the beiskutiful verses you would write with 
no pressure from without — no trouble about making money. 
I believe there is an opening just now for a society poet. 
The post is vacant, step into it.' 

' If I consented, it would be imder conditions. You would 
have to take two-thirds of the money.' 

' Not a sixpence — not a penny. It is against my 
principles. There should be no rich men at all. When 
the present race of rich men dies out there shall be no more. 
Besides, I must have the stimulus of necessity : without 
necessity there can be no good work. No conditions.' 

* Then flatly, I cannot.' 

Upon this Kit, with a silver tongue and the pertinacity of 
a mosquito, began all over again to argue it out. 

Once more Denny refused except upon conditions. 

Again Kit began. This time he drew so moving a picture 
of what he intended to do — what he could not choose but 
do : how his eyes, ice-cold and strange, would once more 
greet the lover-like eyes of the unfortunate girl, mocked and 
insulted a second time : how her reason would totter and 
give way, how she would linger bereft of reason till death 
released her— ^and all — everything — all this misery because 
her lover refused to accept a fortune. 

* Well,' said Denny at length, moved to submission by 
this terrible prospect, * I agree.' 

Once more they shook hands. 

* And now,' said Kit, * I suppose nothing is to be done.' 

* Nothing — except, perhaps, to avoid the mesmeric sleep 
and to break this phial.' 

He drew the box from his pocket and dropped the bottle 
on the stones of the terrace. Denny felt a curious faintness 
and dizziness ; in a few moments he saw nothing. Then 
he recovered, and saw his friend Kit looking about him as if 
asking if anything had happened. 

* Denny, my friend,' he said, * why are you up so early? 
It is only half-past seven. Has anything happened ?' 
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* I seem to have been restless. And you T 

* General nervousness. Too much work, perhaps. Let 
us take a sharp walk before breakfast.' 

' What a pretty box !' said Denny, picking up a carved 
sandal- wood box. * And who has been breaking bottles on 
the terrace T 

* It's very odd,* Kit rephed. * I must be nervoua A 
kind of a sort of — a — a — half-idea or imperfect recollection 
crossed my mind just as you spoke, as if I knew the mean- 
ing of that box. Never mind the thing ! It belongs, I 
suppose, to one of the girls. How sweet and fresh is the 
morning-air I Denny, I wish you could sympathize a little 
with my work and my principles ! I should hke to convert 
you above all things. A rich man among us is impossible. 
Once converted, you would hand over all your money to the 
State.' 

' Thank you. Kit. No ! I shall keep my money, and 
use it for the individuals — myself and Bosie first. I should 
like to use a great deal of it for Eosie. She shall go dressed 
in silk attire — in silk attire,' he repeated, singing the 
words. 

* You are pretty changed, old man.' 

* If you come to that, so are you.' 

* It was time for me to work, wasn't it ?* 

* The old careless Kit was perhaps the more interesting. 
As for me, love has done it ; that, and an improved view of 
responsibihties, which I owe to you. Kit, before your new 
departure.' 

* The new departure ! Well, I have Geraldine for my 
companion and for solace. A woman may not lead or 
guide, but she may accompany and she may consola To 
think that I should have been blind for all these years I I 
shall get married as soon as I can. As for the club and 
the fellows there, I have already dropped them. Poor old 
Pinder is really too much for anybody. Did he impetrate a 
loan ?' 

* He did !' 

They turned up at breakfast, fresh, smiling, and happy. 
And, though all the rest were saddened by the approaching 
break-up, these two young men preserved a cheerfulness 
that, under the circumstances, was curious. But it was 
felt to be a compliment to the two girls. 
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As a general rule, things spoken seriously, earnestly, or, 

we say, from the heart, ought not to be spoken at break- 
fast, or at lunch, or even at dinner, because of the dreadful 
flatness which falls upon the rest of the day. The evening 
is the time for emotions. On this occasion, however, an 
hour or so before the train which should take them away, it 
was permitted to Denny to speak, after breakfast, a few 
words of meaning. 

' My dear friends,' he said, looking around him, ' since 
yesterday morning, when we were all so dismal, a most 
curious thing has happened : I don't quite know what, but 
I feel an immense relief. It seemed to me, then — I don't 
know why — as if everything was all over, and nothing worth 
having could ever happen again. Now, I understand that 
we are only beginning, and I've got to tell you something 
that will please you, I hope. Sophia is going to stay here 
as chatelaine^ and this house will be kept open all the year 
round. Let us All it with people who have been pining for 
sunshine and a holiday, and a little rest and happiness. 
After breakfast, Sophia is going to unpack her things. 
Bobbie, my boy, you had better stay here, too, until the 
cold weather begins.' 

They all pressed round him saying kind things. But the 
tears rose to the eyes of some. 

' You have done for me what you little expected,' Denny 
went on. * Let me confess. Before you came, I was grow- 
ing morose — the burden of great riches proved greater than 
I could bear. I had no duties and no responsibilities. 
You have made me understand that such a man as myself 
can have no use at all in the world but to make some few 
happier. I must not waste the money, but I may use it to 
mjie some few happier. We will leave Kit, with his new 
philosophy, to look after the common weal. I shall content 
myself with individuals. He may work for humanity — I will 
work for humans. He may contend that no one ought to be 
rich. Very good — I shall not argue with him. I am rich. 
I accept the situation — and without quarrelling with the 
social arrangements which made that possible. But we 
cannot be rich all to ourselves. That is the great discovery 
of the last three months — since you good people came here. 
And I owe it all to Eat, as well as his idle rhyme and his 
music, and many other things. Shall I make an ill use of 
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my treasure if I apply it to extend— ever so little — the play- 
time of the world T 

< Oh ! the play-time/ said Eosie. ' Do let us give a play- 
time to as many as we can.' 

' It is to brighten their lives. What does your foolish 
song say, Kit ? 

' ** Life is loDg — for those who toil uot ; 
Only long — for those who play.' '* 

Eat laughed, but soberly. 

' Yes/ he said, ' that was in my play-time. Now I am 
going to preach the doctrine that no one ought to be allowed 
to become rich. Thus ' 

Sophia, who was beside him, kindly laid her hand upon 
his lips ; and so the rest of that sermon was lost. 

' And my explanations T asked Rosie, as soon as she 
was alone with her lover, who reallv had all Kit's good 
qualities and none of his faults. ' Where are the promised 
explanations ?' 

< The explanations ? Oh ! yes.' He took both her hands. 
' Once there was a young man who fell in love with a girl 
at first sight. They do sometimes. They are made that 
way. But there was another fellow — and so he wouldn't 
speak — and he and the other fellow getting mixed, you see — 
and what with one fellow changing his views and another 
his style, and one improving his ways and the other his 
manners ' 

< I quite see,' said Bosie, ' and the rest will keep. I don't 
want any more explanations, if only — only — if you truly 
love me, Denny.' 

He had to postpone this assurance, because Kit and 
Geraldine came in — and she was dressed for travelling. 

' Kit,' said Bosie in her softest voice — in her most affec- 
tionate manner — in her most caressing way — ' dear Kit, I 
understand everything at last. Let us continue friends. 
Perhaps, unconsciously, we deceived each other. Let us 
continue friends for auld lang syne, and for Geraldine's 
sweet sake.' 
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CHAPTER I. 



HOW THE THING CAME. 

A LITTLE knot of half-a-dozen men sat or lounged about the 
room. They had been sitting there all the evening. Some 
smoked cigarettes, more ruinous to the nerves than opium ; 
some took their tobacco in ancient fashion, with a pipe. On 
the table stood two or three bottles of Apollinaris, and a 
bottle of whisky, newly opened for some young profligate 
who still dared to take it with his Apollinaris, in spite of 
pubHc opinion. These men constituted the best set in the 
College : that was acknowledged by themselves. All were 
reading men, and all good men. They talked of literature, 
art, music, and poetry with equal readiness, and always with 
that fine breadth of handUng and those vigorous, certain 
strokes which belong especially to their time of Ufe. No 
critic so unrelenting as the critic of twenty-one : no demand 
for style more exacting than that of this critic. We lower 
our demands as we grow older and perceive that they are 
impossible. Just in the same way, we start with the belief 
that every great man is a hero : that every beautiful woman 
is an angel : that everything is possible to our own intellect : 
and that Ufe is long enough to satisfy all our desires — all — 
all — even the boundless desires of youth. 

So they talked, these young men : sometimes they were 
cynical, as some young men love to be ; sometimes the en- 
thusiasm of youth flared up, and they were carried far above 
the region of the cynic, into the atmosphere of faith and 
hope. And when the college clock struck twelve, and one 
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man got up and said it was time for bed, everybody felt that 
the evening had passed away too quickly — as is, indeed, the 
case with every beautiful evening, and more especially the 
evening of life. Then the tenant of the rooms was left 
lone. 

His name was George Humphrey Atheling. He lay back 
in his easy-chair, loath to go to bed. The College, when the 
footsteps of the departing men ceased upon the stairs, became 
perfectly quiet. He was, after a Uttle while, the only man 
out of bed. The candles on the table were burning low. 

' I suppose I must go,' he murmured with a sigh. 

Yet he lingered. He got up, however, and looked out of 
the window, which he threw open. The night air— it was 
early in the month of May — blew fresh and cold upon his 
cheek : the broad lawns of the Fellows' Garden stretched at 
his feet in the moonlight, the two great walnut-trees casting 
black shadows : beyond the lawns the flower-beds and shrubs 
lay massed together in black and white. He sighed again, 
being a little tired, and shut the window. 

Yet he made no haste to get into bed. For some reason 
or other, he did not want to go to bed : the thought of bed 
made him uneasy. He was nervous this evening ; he had 
become, since his friends left him, suddenly and strangely 
excited. Yet why ? There was absolutely no reason why 
he should not he down at once and go to sleep as usual. 
Nobody slept better or more readily than this young man. 
Nothing had happened to excite him or make him nervous. 
He had not been reading too hard — George was one of those 
happily-constituted persons who never read too hard. He 
had not been smoking too much — a couple of pipes is not 
excessive ; he had certainly not been drinking — George never 
did drink. He had not been gambhng — he never did gamble, 
unless you call sixpenny points at whist gambling for a man 
who has seven thousand pounds a year of his own. George 
Athehng was a perfectly healthy, steady, and well-balanced 
young man, who had been at a school where the masters are 
said to have the greatest possible influence — and the best 
possible influence — over the boys, and are themselves, one 
and all, as remarkable for virtue as they are for football. 
For, if he lacked principle — a thing which one would be 
sorry to affirm — such a young man would make up for the 
defect by deeper reverence for Form For, many things 
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which afford the greatest gratification to the baser sort are 
regarded by such young men as beneath contempt, if only 
because they are bad Form. Almost everything is bad Form 
which pleases the great mass of mankind. Only those things 
are to be followed which advance the development or culti- 
vation of the soul, a thing which every young man must 
especially regard with jealousy. It will be perceived that 
this kind of teaching may very well convert a healthy boy 
into a self-conscious prig : in fact, it very often does. That 
is its weak side. On the other hand, when you have got a 
strong brain to deal with, there is no better way of beginning 
the world than to start with an immense respect for your 
own possibihties. 

George Atheling, owing to this enormous respect for him- 
self, read dihgently for honours, desiring to get a First Class. 
It is always good for a young man, at the outset, to have a 
First Glass behind him : it illustrates these possibilities in 
him. For the same reason, he' cultivated literature, art, 
and music. That is to say, he conscientiously ploughed 
through the Masters, and endeavoured, as yet with small 
success, to understand what constitutes a good picture and 
what a sonata should suggest and teach. In some athletics 
he was good, especially in rowing : he spoke at the Union 
rather stiffly, but after careful preparation of his speech. It 
was understood that he would certainly enter upon a politi- 
cal career, and his friends believed that he would quickly 
step to the front and become a great statesman. It is as- 
tonishing to reflect upon the magnificence of the careers 
prophesied for certain undergraduates by their friends. If 
only half the greatness were really to come off, the country 
would not be big enough to contain all its great men But 
though events do not come off exactly as they are prophe- 
sied, there are, as in every other condition of things, com- 
pensations. Many of the men, for instance, continue to 
believe in their own possible greatness, and are thereby made 
happy. Fate or accident has prevented them from receiving 
the world's acknowledgment of their greatness ; but all the 
same they are kings of men ; they are the unappreciated 
prophets. 

Had George Atheling continued in the line of life which 
he had laid down for himself, he would have gained his First 
Class: he would have been called to the Bar: he would 
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have entered the House of Commons : and then But 

one cannot tell what might have happened afterwards. Only 
one thing is certain, that the school priggishness would have 
heen shaken off at an early period. A man of his bodily 
strength could never become a prig. Heard one ever of a 
great, strong man continuing in the paths of the prig ? 

But he did not continue in that line of life. A thing hap- 
pened to him, this very night, which was destined to change 
his line of life altogether ; a very strange and terrible thing ; 
a thing which he had never suspected, dreaded, or antici- 
pated ; a thing of which he had never heard. 

Understand, to begin with, that there were no premoni- 
tions ; also, that he had no anxieties of any kind ; that he 
was perfectly happy, and satisfied with himself, his lot, and 
his expectations ; that he had heaps of money ; that he had 
no bad brothers, elder or younger ; that he had no foolish 
virgins for sisters ; that he was twenty-one years of age ; 
that he was perfectly sound and strong — a goodly and a 
proper young man. These things must all be clearly under- 
stood. 

To look at, he was a very fine young man. He stood over 
six feet in height, and for breadth of shoulder, depth of 
chest, solidity of legs and arms, was built for two inches 
more at least. Everything about him was modelled on a 
gigantic scale : his hands were big, his fingers long and 
strong ; his limbs were huge ; his head was big, his features 
were strong and distinct ; his short hair curled all over his 
head, for the very strength of it. He rowed five in the 
college boat, and had refused a place in the 'Varsity trial 
eights. 

Nothing wrong about this young man at all. Nature had 
fashioned him in her kindliest mood : nothing at all wrong. 
Nature is so seldom in a really kindly mood. For upon one 
she bestows an asthma, on another gout, on a third rheu- 
matism, on a fourth neuralgia: to speak only of nervous 
complaints which lie dormant for many years, and break 
out when one grows older. Another she afflicts with short 
sight, partial deafness, a stammer, a squint, or some other 
little defect or deformity which all through life shall pro- 
hibit perfect enjoyment. Others she endows with poverty, 
coupled with ambition ; or with obscure origin, coupled with 
poor cousins in multitudes ; or with stupidity, coupled with 
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rank which demands great parts. This young man she 
endowed with great riches, good birth, perfect health of 
body — so far as he himself or the world could understand — 
a strong brain, industry, and resolution, and ambition : what 
more can Nature possibly do for any man? One thing 
more she can do. She can make him one of those who 
speak the great English language, and belong to one of the 
two great Enghsh nations. And this, too. Nature did for 
George Athehng. 

As he turned from the window his eyes fell upon an 
unopened letter on the mantelshelf. He took it and glanced 
at the handwriting. 

' It is from Elinor,' he said, and tore it open. 

< Dearest Geoboe,' it began, with affectionate familiarity 
— ' I think that I have at last succeeded in overcoming aU 
scruples. My mother has given her consent at last; the 
pater has never really objected. I am to enter Newnham 
in October. As I shall be eighteen in September, I may be 
supposed, at least, to know my own mind. I am getting on 
very well with my '' coach," who is a delightful old gentle- 
man, and a miracle of learning. My Latin prose still leaves 
a good deal to be desired. In Greek I am doing much 
better. I work all day long, except for my two hours of 
exercise — which everybody, especially my coach, insists 
upon my taking every day. I ride or play tennis. Oh t I 
am full of ambition and of hopes! We shall be under- 
graduates together, but you will be in your third year while 
I am in my first. You will look down upon me. Never 
mind I 

' You dear old boy, I mean to get my First Class, too. 
The way has been shown by other women. I will be a 
First Glass in Honours, if only to stand on the same intel- 
lectual level as my husband. He shall not be able to talk 
about things of which I understand nothing. What you 
read, I will read. I will be your companion and your equal : 
I will take my place beside you, not behind you. I could • 
not marry a man who would look down upon me from 
heights which I was unable to reach, any more than I could 
marry a man whose mental level I could easily surmount 
Not so, sir. If I go to Newnham it is that I may make 
myself worthy of one who is to become a great man — a very 

11 
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great man. Let me be a very great woman, if he is to take 
my hand. Write me long letters — quite long letters — if 

Jou can spare the time, all about yourself. Good-bye, you 
ear old George. 

' Affectionately, 

* Elinor.' 

A very pretty letter. It went straight to the young man's 
heart. EUs eyes softened as he read it. 

' Newnham, Nelhe ! We shall be undergraduates to- 
gether. But I am afraid they won't let me ask you to dine 
in Hall. . . .' 

Not much love in the letter, but enough. When yoimg 
people have known each other so long— namely, from child- 
hood — and have dropped into an understood engagement, 
almost without a word spoken, at nineteen and sixteen, it 
would be absurd to think of raptures and darts and flames. 
A calm and steady flame, at best, was the love of these two 
young people for each other. 

* Newnham ! Nell at Newnham ! I wonder how often I 
shall be able to see her?' George put the letter in his 
pocket. ' Nell a First Class in the Classical Tripos ! Well, 
why not Nell, as well as any other ?' 

He put out the candles and went into his bedroom. There 
a strange disquiet seized him : his heart began to beat ; he 
shivered ; he thought he must have taken cold. He hastened 
to seek the friendly embrace of the blankets. 

Now, if he had known what was going to happen, he 
would have sat up to wait for it. He would have met that 
thing broad awake, with a stout heart and an iron will. If 
he had understood the fluttering of his heart and the vague 
disquiet which filled his soul, he would have known that 
these things were caused by a benevolent fairy, incapable of 
doing more than pluck at his sleeve and whisper in his ear 
and warn him — though by signs that he did not understand 
— not to go to bed that night at all. 

Because, you see, on his pillow, waiting till he should be 
asleep, when he could whisper evil things, and fill him 
with abominable purposes and horrid temptations, sat a 
Devil. George did not know this, unfortimately, and so lay 
down, closed his eyes, and in a few minutes fell fast asleep. 
He slept for two hours. Then, suddenly, he started 
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violently. He heard, as one sometimes does in dreams, his 
own name called loudly. He sat up in bed and listened. 
No, it was only a dream. 

He was about to he down again, still half asleep, when 
he became aware of a most singular feeling in the throat. 
It was dry and parched : it grew drier, more parched, every 
moment : it seemed to be on fire : quickly, in a few moments, 
the dry throat became like a red-hot furnace, and there fell 
upon him a necessity to drink, just as one must pour water 
upon flames. He sprang out of bed and seized the carafe. 
But he put it down without drinking any of the water. It 
was not water he wanted. Not all the water in the Nile 
would assuage that raging thirst or put out that fire. He 
rushed into the other room. On the table stood that bottle 
of whisky newly opened for the man who had taken a Uttle. 
He seized a tumbler and half filled it with spirit : then he 
filled up the glass with water, and drank it at one breath. 
Oh, the sweetness and the refreshment of that draught ! 
He took another and another, with deep-drawn sighs of 
satisfaction. Not Tantalus himself, when the water ceased 
to avoid his lips, drank with greater rapture or more greedi- 
ness. 

It was over. He wondered what it meant. What had 
he done to cause this sudden and horrible thirst — this raging 
fire in his throat ? He sighed again. It was over. Would 
it come again ? 

He went back to his bedroom : but he took the bottle 
with him ; and he sat on the bed, trying to understand tlie 
thing. Such a consuming thirst he had never before ex- 
perienced—not even after the first row over the course — 
not even when climbing painfully up the slopes of Snowdon 
— never had he felt, never had he conceived the idea of such 
a frightful, appalling, overwhelming thirsb. 

No man in the world had ever been more temperate than 
George Athehng — not more abstemious, because he always 
took his pint of beer with his lunch and his claret with his 
'dinner, like any other man. But not the least breath of 
suspicion had ever rested upon him in the matter of temper- 
ance. Whisky and potash were to be had in his rooms by 
those who chose ; he never did. Punch and toddy are now 
as extinct as saloop and purl ; but the whisky and potash 
remains. 
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Ueorge, honerer, never dr&nk this compound. Up to 
this moment his head bad never felt the potency of dnnk, 
nor had his mind ever understood how men can crave (or 

ardent liquor. Never — never— never. 

Tlierelore the thing must clearly have been by the instiga- 
tion of the Pevil. 

While he sat upon his bed the fiery thiret assailed bim a 
seconil time. It was a flaming, roaring, raging, consuming, 
devouring tbirst. He was all throat — burning, Gcorcbing 
throat. The thirst compelled him — forceci him — drove him 
— to drinli again. He drank plain whisky, whisky and 
water, plain whisky again. At last he seemed to have sub- 
dued the thing; but he had nearly finished the bottle. 

He lay back wondering stupidly what it meant, and what 
illness was al>out to follow. Again — a third time — the fire 
broke out again. He drank up the rest of the bottle, 
dropped it from his baud on the tioor, and fell back, asleep. 
The whole business bad hardly lasted five minutes. Perhaps 
he had never been fully awake at all. 

At seven o'clock his gyp looked in to call him. He found 
his master lying on his back breathing heavily, his face 
flushed. At the bedside, on the floor, lay the empty bottle. 

'Good Lord!' said the man, ' 1 opened it last night at 
nine o'clock, and none of the gentlemen drank it. He's 
finished the whole bottle. Mr. Atbehng I who'd ha' thought 
it 7 Here, wake up, sir — wake up 1 Mr. Atbehng — of all 
the gentlemen in the College I' 

He could not wake him up. He therefore desisted. 

The gyp — by name Mavia^was a man about five-and- 
forty. He belonged to the College ; his father bad been a 
gyp before him, and his mother was a bedmaker ; be had 
never dreamed of anything better for him than the post he 
held. He bad now been a gyp for twenty-five years ; that 
is, for eight generations of undergraduates. He was a man 
whom some men loathed, and others regarded as the best 
servant in the world. He was always respectful, always 
noiseless, always perfect in bis work. Yet some men 
loathed him ; tliey spoke of worms, reptiles, and things that 
crawl, when his name was mentioned. His eyes were 
always downcast, and his face, clean shaven, was always 
pale. 
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The gyp, therefore, finding that he could not wake up his 
master, took away the whisky-bottle, left him, and went 
about his work. 

At nine, at ten, and at eleven he looked into the room 
again. At last he found Mr. Atheling sitting in the bed, half- 
dressed. 

' Whatever is the matter, sir ?' asked the man. * What in 
the world ' 

* I've got a splitting headache- 



' Well, sir, you'll excuse me, but if you drink a whole bottle 
of whisky at night, what can you expect but a head like a 
lump o' lead? I wonder you're alive, sir, that I do. A 
whole bottle !' 

A whole bottle 1 George started, remembering suddenly 
what had happened. 

* Mavis,' he said, * something very strange has happened 
to me. I got up in the middle of the night with a raging 
thirst, and I began to drink. I had to drink, else I should 
have gone mad. Why' — his eyes rolled and his voice 
became thick — ' I feel it again. I am going mad, I believe. 
My throat is on fire — it is on fire I' 

He fell back upon the bed and buried his head in the 
pillows, with a groan. 

The gyp. Mavis, had seen other young men — they are by 
no means so numerous as they were wont to be fifty years 
ago at this ancient Seat of Learning — he had seen them in 
the repentant morning when punishment is administered 
with equal hand, and when hot coppers, fiery throats, dis- 
ordered stomachs, parched tongues and fevered brows are 
served out among young sinners. He knew the symptoms 
and supposed that these were no more than the effects of an 
ordinary case. 

' What you want,' he said, ' is a small glass of stuff, neat 
— a hair of the dog ' 

' Quick ! Quick I The whisky. Bring it I Bring it I' 

The gyp opened another bottle and brought it. To his 
amazement, his master, the most sober of young men, did 
not wait for a glass, but began to pour the whisky down his 
throat, drinking it out of the bottle. 

* Good Lord I' he cried. ' Mr. Atheling, sir, consider : 
you'll kill yourself I' 

He caught his master by the arm and tried to take the 
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bottle from him. George raised his fist, massive and 
ponderous. The gyp recoiled at the very sight of that huge 
weapon. He fell backwards into the tub, where he sat with 
eyes of terror and of amazement, regardless of the cold 
water, while he saw his master gasping between the drinks, 
with red, swollen cheeks and staring eyes. 

' Good Lord 1' he cried again, * he'll kill himself 1' 

He got up and essayed to dry his clothes a little with the 
bath-towel. George went on drinking, but less greedily. 
The first strength of the attack was gone. Then it left 
him altogether and he staggered out into his keeping- 
room. 

Breakfast was laid, but he refused to take any, throwing 
himself into a chair. 

The gyp cleared away the things and left him, shutting 
the outer oak. 

When he came back about five or six in the evening, he 
found his master lying dead drunk on the floor ; and another 
bottle of whisky was gone. 

* Now,' said Mavis, * I wonder what's best to be done for 
him and for me.' 

He contemplated this Fall of Man with more than common 
curiosity : other Adams he had seen fall in a like deplor- 
able manner, but never such an Adam — such an unexpected 
Fall. 

'Well,' he went on, * nobody would have believed — 
nobody. The very last gentleman in the College — that's 
what I should ha' said. That's what the Master would ha' 
said. That's what the Tutor would ha* said. That's what 
all the gentlemen would ha' said. The very lastl And 
such a truly determined Go I I never heard tell of such a 
drink before. I never see such a drink. He ought to be 
a dead un with all that whisky 1 If he hadn't been such a 
uncommon big man he would be a dead un, too — stiff un 
and dead 1' 

He lifted his master, with great difficulty, from the floor 
to the sofa ; and then he left him there. But he impressed 
upon the bedmaker, who knew nothing about the bottles of 
whisky, that Mr. Atheling was ill and must not be dis- 
turbed on any account. He himself would look after 

the evening, at nine o'clock, the gyp came again. He 
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laid out a little food upon the table in case his master should 
awake hungry, and he left him in darkness and went away. 

It was full daylight when George awoka He sat up on 
the sofa and looked round him. He had fallen asleep on 
the sofa. He remembered nothing more. He got up, un- 
dressed, and went to bed. 

In the morning his gyp found him sleeping like a child. 
The fever had spent itself. 

Presently he arose and dressed. His hands shook, bis 
head was aching ; but he felt no more thirst. 

* Mavis,' he said, * you were here yesterday — in the morn- 
ing.' 

' I was, sir.' 

' Tell me : did you ever — did you ever see a man in such 
a condition before ?' 

* Well, sir,' said the man, ' I have seen many a gentleman 
as drunk as a log ; but I don't think I ever see any gentle- 
man so fierce with it as you were yesterday morning. 
Lord ! It seemed as if you couldn't get the drink down 
fast enough !' 

' I could not, indeed. You have exactly described it.' 

' Three bottles of whisky gone since Tuesday night, and 
now it's Thursday. There's many a poor fellow as gets the 
Horrors on a good^ deal less than that. Three bottles of 
whisky in one niglit and a day ! Because last night you 
didn't drink anything.' 

' Mavis, who saw me besides yourself ?' 

' No one saw you. No one, sir. I took good care of that. 
I took away the bottles and told Mrs. Grip ' — she was the 
bedmaker — ' that you were ill and not to be disturbed. She 
suspects nothing. If she did, it would be all over the 
College by this time. No, sir ; I know my duty to the 
gentlemen of the College, I hope. Your oak was sported 
and you were not at home to anybody — not even to the 
Master, if he'd been taking a walk this way.' 

George breathed more freely. It is bad to be at the 
mercy of a servant ; but even that is better than to have 
your shame proclaimed all over the place, though you 

must He drew his purse from his pocket. There was 

in it a ten-pound note and some money. He took out the 
note and gave it to the gyp — thus the Britons bought out 
the Saxons, and the Saxons bought out the Danes. 
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'This,* he said, 'is for yesterday, for to-day and for to- 
morrow and ever afterwards/ 

' You're very kind, sir, I'm sure. I wasn't thinking of 
that.' Mavis pocketed the present with a smile of satis- 
faction which could not be restrained. ' Of course, sir, no 
one shall know. And if at any future time ' 

* Silence !' cried George, with gathering wrath. 'There 
can be no future time. It is impossible 1' 

He marched into his keeping-room, being now folly 
dressed. 

Mavis pulled out the note and looked at it. Yes — his 
eyes had not deceived him. It was a tenner. 

' Lord I' he said. ' Here's luck ! And it's only a begin- 
ning. He's sure to do it again. They always do. Pity I 
Pity I He's at the end of his second year a'ready. Ah I 
what I might have made out of him by this time — if he'd 
only begun when he was a freshman !' 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW THE THING WAS RECEIVBD. 

Obobqb swallowed some breakfast. Then, reflecting that 
the men were all at lecture and that nobody would meet 
him, he took his hat and walked out of College. He wanted 
to be alone all day in order to think about it — to put the 
thing clearly to himself. In order to be alone he must walk 
out of the College and out of the town. 

He took the road before him — that which leads to 
Madingley — and tramped resolutely along the broad flat 
way which stretches across the broad flat country. 

For the first time in his life he was humiliated. Worse 
than humiliation had fallen upon him : a profound abase- 
ment — a feeling of degradation. He was hurled from his 
heights of self-respect. ' I am a hog I I am a hog !' he 
said a thousand times. ' I made no resistance ; I drank 
because I was thirsty. What became of my strength? 
Where was my will ? Where wew my self-respect ? All — 
all — vanished in a moment. Why did this thing fall upon 
me? How was it caus3d?' With other questions rising 
naturally out of the situation, just as an examination-paper 
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rises naturally out of the Peloponnesian War. Only, had 
he attempted to pass this examination, to answer these 
questions, he woidd have been most certainly and surely 
plucked, because he had no answer to any single one. 

How did it happen? Why, it is a thing incredible. 
Who could expect it ? That a young man of strictly tem- 
perate habits should thus suddenly become a drunkard — 
that he should drink for two days and more without stop- 
ping . . . who could believe it? There is a well-known 
story of a monk who, for some reason, was condemned to 
commit one of the deadly sins. He chose drunkenness as 
the least deadly — if there is any difif^rence in the deadliness 
of sins. When he recovered, he found that he had com- 
mitted all the rest. George Atheling was like that monk in 
one respect — namely, that he had actually done the thing 
which he had always held in the greatest loathing and con- 
tempt. Like the late Duke of Sussex, he had always been 
inclined, on hearing the commandment, 'Thou shalt not 
get drunk,' to murmur, instead of the form appointed, the 
words, ' Never did that ; never did that.' The command- 
ment forbade a thing which was impossible to him. It was 
meant for other people. And he had done it : he was that 
miserable, cowardly creature — a drunkard ! 

He walked hard : he grew hot : he grew thirsty. A 
dreadful fear fell upon him that this might prove a return 
of the former thirst insatiable. He stopped at a little 
village shop where they kept gingerbeer, and ordered a 
bottle of this delectable compound with horrid forebodings. 

Nothing followed. His thirst was only the result of 
fatigue and exercise, coupled with the natural effects of this 
orgie. He drank his gingerbeer, and felt relieved. Pre- 
sently, he turned and walked back. When he reached the 
College he was so much better that he was encouraged to 
venture into Hall, where he accounted for his absence the 
day before by a little evasion — one of that kind not put 
down by the recording angel. He 'said he had had a touch 
of sore throat, which was perfectly true. He was looking 
ill, they told him. What he felt was that he might, at any 
moment, be seized at the throat by this Devil of a thirst 
and betray himself. Fortunately, this did not happen. 

He retreated, after Hall, to his own rooms, afraid to 
trust himself any longer among hiiA friends. He went 
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to bed early, not so much because he was tired, but 
because he was anxious. He went to bed with a dread- 
ful fear of what might happen. He woke at three, 
expectant. Nothing at all happened. He had no desire 
for drink. The thought of drinking whisky at that hour 
filled him with loathing. He laid his head upon the 
pillow, and fell asleep again. In the morning, he awoke 
perfectly recovered. He got up early, took a header in the 
College bath and a run round Parker's Piece before break- 
fast. He was himself again. Nay, though he thought of 
the thing with horror, it was principally because he had 
made so shameful a surrender. Should it ever come upon 
him again, he would fight it down. Certainly, he would 
fight it down. But, perhaps it would not come any more. 

Mavis, for his part, regarded his master with a greatly 
increased interest. And he took care, being a thought- 
ful gyp, and knowing what was due to his gentlemen, 
that there should be, ready to hand, at least one bottle 
of ardent spirits to carry his master along, in case he 
should again be visited by that consuming thirst. It 
will be observed that Mavis belonged naturally to the tribe 
of those who live by providing for the vice of others. Mavis 
was disappointed. The time went on, and there was no 
second attack. He watched his master closely. He drank 
next to nothing. He trained and rowed in the College 
boat ; he read in the mornings, and in the evenings went 
about among the other men exactly as before. It seemed 
as if he had forgotten that night and day. George had not 
forgotten it. Such a thing is not so readily forgotten ; he 
had yielded, cowardly. Such a thing as a disgraceful sur- 
render is not easily forgotten. But he had been taken 
unawares. If it should fall upon him a second time, he 
should know how to fight it. He had been attacked sud- 
denly, and in his sleep ; he was half asleep. Next time, 
should there ever happen a next time, he would meet it 
as a man should. 

Other things happened which prevented him from for- 
getting it. A man in the College — a man with whom 
George would not consort, a man of low and vicious habits 
— was known to be suffering from delirium tremens. This 
made the men talk of drink, and deepened George's abhor- 
rence of the pit into which he had fallen. There were 
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articles and letters also going on at the time in the papers 
on the Great Temperance Question. These he read with a 
sense of guilt and shame. And one evening a thing was 
said which gave him food for much reflection. 

It was in a small company of talk in the evening. They 
were talking at large, encyclopaedically, as young men de- 
light to talk. Every clever young man would be Doctor 
Universalis — possessor of all the knowledge there is. For 
the moment they talked of heredity. 

' Everything is hereditary/ said one of them who was 
going in for science, and, therefore, had a right to pro- 
nounce. * We inherit everything — our virtues and our 
vices, our strength and our weakness — from our fore- 
fathers.' 

' According to that,' said another, ' no man can be praised 
or blamed.* 

' Not for his virtues or his vices, but for the extent to 
which he carries them. When a child is born, we ought to 
be able to predict for him all the forces which are latent in 
his brain and are going to grow up with him. One grand- 
father was penurious, or one was extravagant; one was 
rash, or one was timid; and so on. Unfortunately, we 
keep no record of our grandfathe)*s and their peculiarities. 
If we were to begin to do this, it would be the better for 
our grandchildren. I take it that inherited tendencies may 
be strengthened or weakened according to the action of any 
generation. If the worst man in the whole world could 
realize the miseries his way of life was transmitting to his 
children, he would instantly become virtuous.' 

' Well, but we inherit all the virtues that there are, as 
well as all the vices. And we inherit all the diseases that 
there are as well.* 

' As for the diseases, each generation gets, happily, only 
a part. Asthma goes to one, and gout to another. I sup- 
pose it is the same with the virtues and the vices. We 
haven't time, in seventy years, to work through the whole 
of our inheritance. Methuselah is the onlv man who really 
did that. Things seem capricious only because we have 
not found out a Law of Heredity. Take the most hereditary 
thing of all, for instance — drunkenness.' 

• Drunkenness hereditary ?' 

' Why, of course it is. As hereditary as gout. In a large 
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family it will attack one and spare all the rest. Or it will 
jump over a whole generation, and break out in the next/ 

George heard no more. For now he remembered a little 
episode in bis own family history — a thing he had heard 
once, and had long since forgotten. His own grandfather — 
his mother's father— had, to use a familiar expression, 
drunk himself to death. He remembered plainly hearing 
that fact stated somewhere — drunk himself to death. How, 
be wondered, philologically, can a man drink himself? 
Why, if every draught accelerates his end, the liquor may, 
by a figure of speech, stand for the breath of life. He 
drinks himself up. 

Who told him this ? Not his mother, certainly. Yet he 
knew it. He had heard it. His grandfather died quite 
young—under thirty. He drank himself to death. So 
this, then, was part of his inheritance. His friends talked 
be sat silent, resolving to meet this danger with a strong 
will and the courage of a valiant heart. He longed for the 
occasion to arrive. The sooner it came the better. Since 
the battle had to be fought out, let it be fought speedily 
while he was at his strongest and best. 

The occasion lingered. The term passed by without any 
further trouble. 

On the last day of term most of the men went down. It 
suited his arrangements to stay up for one day longer. He 
had almost ceased to fear the Thing. He was so sure of 
his power to meet it, when it came, that he tried to trouble 
himself no more about it. To be sure he had yielded 
shamefully. But then he was taken unawares. The next 

time 

He sat reading in his room until midnight. Then he 
went to bed and fell asleep. 

Early in the morning, before daybreak, he awoke with a 

start. The horrible thirst was upon him a second time ; 

the fire in his throat, the craving — irresistible, vehement — 

for strong drink had seized him again. 

He made no resistance ; he attempted none : it seemed 

impossible for him to think of resistance : he never thought 

of resisting. He rushed into the other room. 
•'There was no whisky. He found a bottle of brandy, and 

drank that. When it was finished, he hurled himself upon 

the bottles of sherry as Ajax threw himself upon the inno- 
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cent sheep, and made dead men of every one till he rolled 
over and became an unconscious log. 

Three days later, pale and haggard, knocked to pieces by 
an orgie far longer, far worse than the first — an orgie wliich 
terrified the gyp, and almost drove him to reveal what wi^s 
going on to the tutor — George went down. Mavis, after he 
had carried his master's portmanteau to the College gates, 
went back to his staircase, and sat on the stairs smiling 
with satisfaction. In his pocket was another ten-pound 
note. Very few College gyps, he reflected, even when 
they've got a young nobleman on their stairs, had made a 
better term of it than he had done. 

George went down, wrecked in mind more than in body. 
For a man may fail once and yet retrieve his good name. 
Regiments have been known to run away from the enemy 
one day and to defeat them the next. But George failed 
twice, and the second failure was far worse than the first. 

He fell into despair. He could no longer associate with 
other men. He must leave the University. He wrote at 
once to take his name off the College books without assign- 
ing any reason. 

' Pity he is so rich,' said the tutor. ' I hoped that he 
would have gone on as he began, without the ordinary 
stimulus of necessity. Nobody ought to be allowed to be 
rich till he is fifty at least.' 

He was himself doing extremely well, and he was forty- 
nine. 

The tutor was wrong. It was not his big income which 
made him lazy; it was this truly awful Thing that had 
fallen upon him. This it was that made him afraid and 
ashamed to return among his old friends. Sooner or later 
they would find him out. 

Once — twice — in Cambridge. A month later — ^in London, 
and never any resistance at all. Never the least power of 
resistance. As soon as the fiery furnace began to bum in 
his throat, he rushed to the bottles and drank — drank — 
drank — mad — mad to extinguish the flames. 

All that summer he stayed in London. He would not 
trust himself to see his fiancie^ Elinor Thanet. He wrote 
making excuses. He was afraid to face her. 

Then a great dread fell upon him that he might somehow 
b« attacked without the means of allaying the Thing. He 
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thought he must have with him always a confidential 
servant who would know what to do. There was the man 
Mavis. He did not like the man much ; hut he was a good 
servant, and he knew the truth. Perhaps he would give up 
the College. He telegraphed to Mavis. 

Mavis came. He was willing to leave the College if it 
was made worth his whila He was more than willing to 
act as the keeper of a gentleman who wanted somebody to 
look after him. Mavis proved a person of great resource : 
he did not propose resistance or any other impossibilities : 
he accepted the facts of the case : he looked for, and found, 
to begin with, a cottsige at a convenient distance from town 
and quite in the country. On three occasions, between the 
months of June and the end of September, he took his 
master down to this retreat. He also took with him a large 
hamper containing ardent drinks of various kinds. 

In the intervals between these visits, George found him- 
self perfectly, absolutely free from the desire for drink. He 
loathed the sight of whisky : he became almost a total 
abstainer. In other respects, he was the same as before : 
perfectly strong and healthy both in mind and body. But 
when the attack began he made no more attempt at resistance 
than a man with neuralgia does to persuade himself that 
there is no pain anywhere. 

He fell into a profound melancholy. He now fully under- 
stood that the same disease which had killed his grandfather 
had fallen upon himself. His career was stopped at the 
outset : there would be no career possible for him. How 
can a man do anything who has to go away into hiding every 
month or so, while the Devil forces him to make a hog of 
himself ? 

When the men came back to College in October it was 
reported that Mavis, the gyp, had resigned. It was also 
said that Atheling had taJcen his name off the books. 
AtheUng ? What on earth did he do that for ? Atheling ? 
Of all the men in the College, the last they would let go. 
Atheling? What did it mean? Despondency fell upon 
the whole College^ insomuch that the freshmen were awed 
and hushed, and in Hall there was no laughter, and in the 
rooms there were no stories told ; and the College boat, for 
want of their old number five, began, like NoaL's Ark, to 
creep slowly upon the face of the waters. 
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George's rooms were taken by a freshmaa named John 
Carew, a youth of promise who had obtained the first 
entrance scholarship, brought up a scholarship from St. 
Paul's, and was expected to become a Bell Scholar. 

This young man took over the furniture of his predecessor 
at a valuation. One morning, while he was searching in a 
drawer of his writing-table, he came upon a layer of old 
stationery. Among the envelopes was a cabinet photograph 
representing the face of a very good-looking young man 
indeed. 

' What is this ?' said Carew, showing it to a man in the 
room at the time. Ho was a third year man. 

' Why,' said he, ' it is a portrait of Atheling, who was 
going to do such great things — only they have not come off. 
No one knows why he went down or where he is now. 
CJierchez la femni^^ perhaps,' added the philosopher of 
twenty-two. 

' Anyhow,' said Carew, ' he had a good face — an admir- 
able face. One would not readily forget such a face as that. 
I wish I had known him. A face that one could not forget 
if one tried.' 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THB FALLING OUT. 

' So, sir,' said Elinor, stepping across the lawn to meet her 
lover, * you have come at last.' 

It was a warm and simny afternoon towards the end of 
September. A broad lawn stretched in front of a goodly 
country house, modern, perhaps too new ; but the Thanets 
are new people, as everybody knows. Yet not so very new ; 
and their novelty is gilded. Not people of to-day, but of 
yesterday, or even the day before yesterday. 

It matters very little in these days how the money is 
made ; but it may be mentioned, as a detail, that the Thanet 
money was made by Elinor's grandfather in the good old 
days of railway maiking, when the founder of the family 
engineered, contracted, and constructed on the largest 
scale possible, with results of a most satisfactory kind. 

Elinor herself, an only child, might, judging from her 
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appearance, have been the daughter of a hundred belted 
earls ; but then our English girls, when they have got the 
wherewithal, do in the second generation easily assume the 
aristocratic manner and appearance. She was still quite 
young, not more than eighteen ; more womanly in figure 
than most girls of that age, and rather more serious in 
countenance. This was, perhaps, due to her difficulties 
with Latin prose, which still continued to give her anxiety. 
It might also be partly caused by the neglect of her lover, 
who had not been to see her all the summer. 

' You have treated me so abominably, sir,' she said, 
giving him both her hands, ' that I had almost made up my 
mind ' 

' I am so very sorry, Nell. I could not possibly come 
before. I have been kept in town by all kinds of business, 
and * 

' Oh 1 business, indeed 1' she laughed, incredulous. ' You 
know, George, you have never had any business in your 
Ufa First, I tnought you were going up for the Long; 
then you said you were going to France or somewhere ; 
then I had that strange letter from you.' 

* Forget that letter, Nell. I was ill when I wrote it.' 

* I have forgotten it, because you would not have written 
it if you had been well I tore it up. But, George, you 
must have been very ill to write such a strange, rambling 
letter, all about heredity, and duty to posterity, and I know 
not what.' 

' I had a feverish cold which made me light-headed for a 
few hours. Forget that letter, Nelly. I wrote it when I 
was only half myself, and full of queer fancies.' 

' Oh, it is nothing. It is forgotten. Let me look at you. 
George, you don't look at all well — whatever is the matter 
with you ?' 

'Nothing, Nell. Nothing at bXL What should there 
be?' 

* Your face looks — what shall I say ? — pufify, and your 
eyes look anxious. What has happened?' she asked 
earnestly. 

< Nothing has happened, Nell, except that I was certainly 
ill for a few days. What should have happened ?' 
She shook her head. 
' Something,' she said. ' Why, I found out from your 
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letters that something was wrong. There has been — I 
don't know — a discordant note in them for two or three 
months. Well, you will tell me — won't you, George? — if 
there is any trouble ? How can we be happy together unless 
we share all our troubles, whatever they may be ?' 

* Yes, Nell, yes — you are quite right. I will take all your 
troubles on my own back, and you shall have no part of 
mine. Come, that is my idea of fair division.' 

She shook her head. That would not do. 

' Well, then,' said George, ' let us talk about something 
else — about you, for instance. Tell me all that you are 
doing. Who is here, to begin with T 

George kept the talk on things indifferent until it was 
time to dress. 

' I must tell her,' he murmured during that ceremony. 
' I must tell her something— enough. This is to be my last 
visit. I will tell her to-morrow morning.' 

' Mamma dear,' said Elinor, on her way to dress, * there 
is something wrong with George. ' 

' What should there be ?' 

' I do not know. Something there is. Watch him during 
dinner. ' 

No one else observed any change in him. Mr. Thanet 
congratulated him on looking so well. A certain learned 
physician, who was of the company and an old friend, told 
him that he ought to be the happiest man in the world : 
meaning, because he was young, strong and lusty, rich, and 
happy in his love. 

Those who were not old friends regarded with admira- 
tion this magnificent specimen of humanity. If they were 
ladies, they envied the lot of Elinor ; and if they were men, 
they envied the lot of the man himself. Fortunate in love ; 
fortunate in gifts and graces ; fortunate in birth, wealth, 
and understanding : what more could Nature give him ? 
She had given him, in addition to these inherited qualities, 
a grandfather who drank himself to death. 

George had little conversation with Elinor during the 
dinner. She observed that his hand shook a great deal : at 
this she marvelled. And she observed that he drank no 
wine, a thing which now causes no astonishment. He must 
have been very ill, she thought, when he wrote that letter. 

12 
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That illness had not completely left him yet. It altered the 
tone of his letters : it altered the look in his eyes. 

' My dear/ said her mother, after dinner, ' you are too 
anxious about George : he seems to me very well.' 

'No; he is not well. He is fidgety and nervous. I 
dare say he will tell me about it to-morrow.' 

George passed a most uncomfortable night. This was 
inevitable, because he knew that certain things must be 
said in the morning : certain things must be told which 
would not be well received. He was not going to tell all 
the things which had happened — not all. He could not go 
to the girl and say : 

' Nelly, the man you love is afflicted with a dire and 
dreadful disease. He is assailed by a fiend who brings him 
a bottle and commands him to drink. He is so weak and 
cowardly that he has yielded to this Devil without the least 
resistance. He has never resisted him at all. He has 
never even attempted to resist him. He has been pre- 
vented from coming here all the summer by one attack after 
the other. He is only here at great risk of being found out, 
and between his attacks. He has a man-servant whose 
chief duty it is to watch for the approach of the next attack, 
and to taJce care of him while it lasts. In plain language, 
your lover has become a confirmed drunkard in the short 
space of three months !' 

Could he say all this to the girl ? Gould he write this to 
her? Gould he even say this to himself in so many words ? 

In the morning he declined to join the shooting-party, 
and remained at home in order to tell as much as he dared 
— as much, in fact, as would put an end to his engagement. 
He was going to commit a kind of suicide. Heavens I If 
anyone had told him six months agone that he would of his 
own accord try to find out words strong enough and cruel 
enough to break off his engagement 1 

' Gome into the library, George,' said Elinor ; ' you have 
something to tell me. We can talk quite freely now.' 

This was her own study. A table in one of the windows 
was covered with her books and papers. She sat down in 
her own arm-chair before the table. 

' I am getting on very well, George. My coach is quite 
satisfied with ma' 
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* I am very glad, if it pleases you, Nell. What I hare to 
tell you will not please you so much, I think.' 

He turned his nead, afraid to meet her eyes. 

' What is it T 

He went to the open window and looked out. 

' Only that we shall not he undergraduates together, after 
alL' 

' George 1' She sprang to her feet. ' Not undergraduates 
together !' 

' I have made up my mind, in fact, that I would give up 
reading for Honoiurs. I think the time may be more pro- 
fitably employed.' 

* In what way ? Why, you have always believed that a 
First Class in Honours is the best start a man can possibly 
make 1' 

' I certainly used to hold that belief : I do so no longer. 
If you consider our statesmen,' he said grandly, ' our lead- 
ing statesmen, you will observe that hardly any of them 
have got a First Class. Now, I think that the study of 
politics, history, perhaps modern languages ' 

' But, George, that is quite a new departure !' 

' Quite a new departure. And, in short, I have alreadv 
taken my name ofif the College books. I am not going back 
to Cambridge at all.' 

' Oh ! but this is terrible ! I cannot understand it. Oh ! 
George, I am so sorry — I am so very sorry 1* 

The tears came into her eyes as she spoke. 

' It is done now,' he replied doggedly. 

' But I don't understand it,' she said. ' What does it 
mean ? When I saw you last — in May was it ? or in April ? 
— not since then — a long while ago — you were full of your 
work and of College matters. You were resolved on getting 
into the First Class. Nothing at -all has happened since. 
Yes, George ' — she laid her hand upon his arms — * some- 
thing has happened. You are ill — you wrote an incoherent 
letter. Has that illness anything to do with it ? Are you 
still suffering from its effects? You are not yourself — your 
hand shakes — your eyes are anxious — and they are cold,' 
she added. 

' Nothing at all has happened, Nell. As for my illness — 
that was nothing. ' 

* Do you remember, George, years ago when you were a 
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boy and you wanted to hide from me that ugly cut in your 
left arm, how you persisted in saying that nothing had 
happened — till the blood ran down? Now, George, no 
more fibs and fictions. Tell me, straight, what has come 
over you?* 

' There is nothing to tell, I assure you/ 

'Why, your looks behe you. Your eyes are guilty. 
Gome, tell me what it is. Have you done anything foolish ? 
Any young man might, though you would be the last. I 
have heard of men being rusticated for foolish things — 
making bonfires or something ; but you could not possibly 
go making bonfires.' 

' No ; I have not been rusticated. I simply got tired of 
reading. What is the good of a First Class to me? To 
some poor devil who has got his way to make in the world, 
I dare say it helps more than a bit. But to me ' 

* To you ? Why, of all men in the world, George, you 
have got your own way to make. What signifies money ? 
You may use your wealth as one means — but the least 
worthy^-of making your way. Where are your ambitions ?' 

* I think — they are all gone, Nell,' he rephed, trying to 
speak and look cheerfully. < They are all gone into the 
limbo of forgotten resolutions. I have ceased to think in 
the old way.' 

* Gone ? Your ambitions gone ? Why, they are a part 
and parcel of yourself! You have always taught me so. 
Without ambition, what is life ? Who would desire to live 
from day to day without work and without hope? They 
are your own words, George. You have said them a thou- 
sand times. And now you tell me that you are changed.' 

* Yes ; I am changed.' 

* Changed — in everything, George ?' 
He hesitated. He made no reply. 

* If you are so much changed,' she went on, * where is 
the George to whom I am engaged ?' 

He hesitated still. Then he said, slowly and painfully : 
' I am quite changed. That is true. I don't seem, some- 
how, to care so much for the career which you and I have 
80 often sketched out and dreamed over. That is the change 
in me. I have had enough of the University. It is only a 
continuation of school, after all. Let me be my own master. 
I dare say that the old ambitions will return. It is, as you 
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Bay — well then, as I used to say — rather a pity to sit down 
and do nothing all your life. It is like creating a new vice 
to be handed down to your children. Everything that we 
do or suffer, you know, is handed down to our children. 
We may make them gouty, or rheumatic, or consumptive : 
we may make them lazy or industrious: we may make 
them drunkards if we choose ' 

' Well, yes, we can do all these fine things, I dare say. 
You said something like this in your mad letter. But, my 
dear George, some ancestor of yours must have been a 
preacher of moral commonplace, and you have only just 
found it out. Seriously, what does it all mean ? Why do 
you go off on heredity ? That has nothing to do with the 
loss of your ambitions and the surrender of your career.' 

' You will agree with me,' he went on, speaking in a con- 
strained and harsh voice, * when you think things over. We 
will give up all the foolish ambitions, and let the world take 
care of itself. What is the world to us? What has the 
world done for us ? Why should we do anything for the 
world ?' 

Yet a faltering in his voice. It was as if the new man 
had no belief in himself. Strange ! What had come over 
George ? The girl was bewildered. 

' I do not understand,' she said again. 

* Give up your own idle dreams, Nell. What does it 
matter whether you get a First Class or not? Think no 
more about these trifles. Let us enjoy the world. We are 
young. The world belongs to the rich and to the yoxmg. 
Let us enjoy the world.' 

Again it was as if he did not believe his own words. 
There was no ring of conviction in them. George was quite 
— quite changed. At any rate, whatever he used to say, he 
used to believe. The girl blushed a rosy red. It was because 
she was forming a most portentous resolution. 

* If you have abandoned your ambitions,' she said slowly, 
* you have abandoned yourself. You tell me that nothing 
has happened. Why, I have lost my old friend — my old 
companion — my ' — her voice shook — * my lover I' 

*No, Nelly; not that.' 

Again no sincerity. His face was unmoved. Nay, she 
even thought that there was a look of relief in his eyes, as 
if he was actually pleased at his own dismissal. 
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* He is gone,' she went on. ' Well, when he returns to 
himself, he will» perhaps, come to see me again. Till then 
I do not desire to see nim, or any substitute of him, or any 

?3r8on parading under his name. Do you understand — 
retender ?' 

'I believe I understand.' 

' Tell the real George that I am still hia I belong to 
him, whether he returns or whether he does not, until he 
himself sends me a release.' 

* May not I give you release ?* 

' Certainly not, sir ! You are not George Atheling. I 
must hear it from my old companion — from my lover — from 
himself.' 

She turned and walked out of the library with a dignity 
beyond her years. George made no effort, even by gesture 
or by word, to stop her. 

' It was inevitable,' he said when the door closed behind 
her. ' It was inevitable.' He sighed — unmanly tears filled 
his eyes. * I had to do it. I have been cruel — cold — lying 
— but it had to be done. I am a brute and a cad — but it 
was forced upon me. Poor child ! It is a dreadful blow to 
her. But it had to be done some time. The sooner the 
better. She is only eighteen, and she will get over it — iu 

time. She will forget me, and fall in love with ' He 

stamped his foot, and cursed that unknown lover of his 
imagination. * Well, all is gone now — freedom, honour, 
ambition, love — nothing left but money to buy the stuff that 
is killing me and strength to prolong the agony — unless I 
end it — yes, yes — end it on the Voluntary Principle.' 

He went out and sought the Post-oflice, whence he de- 
spatched a telegram to his servant— the faithful Mavis. 

At luncheon time — Elinor had a headache and remained 
in her own room — a telegram arrived for Mr. Atheling. 

' Fortunate,' he said, ' that I was not out shooting. This 
telegram calls me back. I must return to London imme- 
diately.' 

* Immediately?' asked Mrs. Thanet. ' But you will come 
back as soon as you can ?' 

' As soon as I can,' George repeated mechanically. ' And 
now I have only just time to catch the half-past two train if 
I go at once.' 

Upstairs Elinor sat alone, as miserable as a girl under 
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these sad circomstanoes cau expect to be. She had lost her 
lover and her old familiar friend. 

She was a clear-headed girl, and under no illusions. She 
perceived that for some reason or other he wished to break 
off the engagement. His words, his looks, his manner, all 
showed that he desired to be free. Well, she had set him 
free. She expected now that he would write her a letter of 
release. 

She told her mother that George had altered his views of 
life, and that in a way so important that for the present 
there must be no further talk about him. Meantime, she 
said that, unless George released her, she was still bound to 
him. And, as I said above, she was as miserable as a girl 
under such sad circumstances can expect to be. But the 
Latin prose, which she still continued, diverted her thoughts, 
and the near prospect of Newnham sustained her. She 
needed both support and diversion, because George made 
no sign and sent her no release. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PHYSICIAN. 

' Yes,' said the Physician — the idiomatic ' yes,' which does 
not mean assent, or promise, or anything of that kind, but 
encourages the other man to continue. 

The other man was George. He was doing what he ought 
to have done at the very outset — consulting a man of science, 
a specialist in nervous disorders. 

' Well, I have come to tell you the facts — in confidence.' 

' Go on, young gentleman. Again let us hear the facts. 
You are suffering from drink-craving, I gather.* 

George narrated the facts of the case. Let us do him so 
much justice. He told everything, exactly. He concealed 
nothing : not his own cowardly want of will : not his reli- 
ance on the secrecy of his servant : nothing. He sat in the 
chair of suspense, the chair of anxiety, the chair of the 
Patient : he made plenary confession. 

' You have now told me everything ?' said the Physician. 

' Everything. Can you give me any hope ?' 
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The Physician was old. He looked with pity on this 
young man. 

* There is always,' he said benevolently, * hope — for the 
patient.' 

' Not always, I suppose, for the Physician ?' 

' For the Physician,' the man of science repeated, * not 
always. For the patient, alwaya Hope, young gentleman, 
is a great medicine.' 

' Tell me the worst. Doctor.' 

The patient was at his lowest point of despondency. He 
reached, as you will hear, a lower point of submission, but 
never a lower point of despondency. It was after his inter- 
view with Elinor. He had begun to realize the dreariness 
of life when there is nothing to work for, nothing to hope. 
What is the use of reading or work of any kind, when one 
has been ordered at the age of twenty-one to retire into 
obscurity, sit down, and take no more part in anything? 

* The worst ? You know it. As for hope, it depends upon 
yourself. Your case is serious ; yet you are young, and you 
should be brava It has gone on for some time, and has 
assumed already an apparent mastery. Yet, again, you are 
young, and you should be courageous. It is an hereditary 
vitium — your grandfather, you tell me — and it certainly 
broke out without the least warning, just as one observes in 
asthma and other nervous disorders. It is a very hereditary 
thing. Yes, you are seized with an irresistible craving for 
drink.' 

' Irresistible as the flood of Niagara.' 

* You seem to have no power of resistance. You are 
driven like a sheep ' 

' Like a silly sheep.' 

* You fall to drinking furiously, vehemently. You drink 
enormous quantities of the strongest spirits: you drink 
enough to kill you at ordinary times. In a day or two the 
fit passes. Yes. ... All this time your will is paralyzed.' 

' The mind refuses to work. It is Possession.' 

' Gall it so, if you please.' 

' I cannot think, but the brain goes on working of its own 
accord. I think a madman's brain may work in the same 
manner.' 

* Undoubtedly.' 

' It presents me with a never-ending procession of goblins : 
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images dance and caper — anything but walk — before my 
eyes : they are creatures that have no shape or form that 
one ever saw : they have heads of animals : they have 
human faces which mock and jeer : they have eyes which 
threaten and haunt. I hear voices in unknown tongues, but 
they are hostile voices. Doctor, I cannot explain to you 
half the horrors which attend the close of one of these 
attacks.' 

* The common sort call them, simply, the Horrors.* 

' Between the attacks, as at this moment, I feel no desire 
for drink at all. I loathe it for the memory of these suffer- 
ings. When the attack begins the loathing is turned into 
craving.' 

' You can always keep a fire alight by feeding it.' 

' I think of nothing but to satisfy the craving.' 

' Have your friends advised you ?* 

' No one knows anything about it ; no one suspects. I 
have leffc Cambridge in order not to be found out. My gyp, 
who knows, I first silenced by a bribe, and have since taken 
into my service. He never leaves me.' 

' Ah I* The Physician looked dubious. * A constant 
attendant is useful in certain cases. But he should be a 
judicious person, acting under instructions. Else ' 

' I have taken chambers in town. None of my friends 
know my address — I go nowhere. For greater security, I 
have a cottage not far from London, in a lonely spot, where 
I take refuge whenever I have warning. My man Mavis 
knows the S3rmptoms by this time. He watches for them 
like a cat for a mouse. At the first appearance of the 
symptoms, he hurries me off to ray cottage. With no one 
else in the place except ourselves, I have it out.' 

' This useful attendant takes good care that the stuff shall 
be in readiness, I suppose ?' 

' Oh yes — and plenty of it.' 

' May I ask if the good man drinks with you, in a friendly 
way?' 

George changed colour. 

* On such occasions,' he said, ' what can it matter? At 
all other times he is a respectful and obedient servant. At 
the cottage he is — what you please — a brother tosspot.* 

' Craving may be infectious. Young gentleman, have you 
never even tried to fight against it ?' 
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' Fight against it ? Why, the Thing is a Devil ! Fight 
against it ? You can't fight a Devil ! When first he flew 
at my throat, I thought it was the Devil Now I am certain 
of it. You may try to fight a Devil if you like, but he will 
best you, and that very soon.' 

' There used to be a few old-fashioned ideas on that sub- 
ject/ said the Physician, < which I would recommend you to 
consider. The phraseology is antiquated, but you could 
perhaps clothe them anew.' 

' Yes, it is easy for you to talk. One might have expected 
this advice. But you never had such a Devil to fight — you 
never had such a Devil.' 

The Physician, who was old and experienced, shook his 
head, as one who could tell very good stories about the 
Devil, and of man's duels with him, on occasion and at 
proper time& 

'I'm quite sure you never knew such a Devil. Why, this 
one draws and drags a man with ropes : he parches his 
throat, and sets it on fire : he makes him gasp and catch his 
breath. When he has become like one lost on a sandy 
desert, he gives him' — the young man's face and gestures 
showed that it was his own experience that he was de- 
scribing — ' he gives him ' — he gasped and drew a long 
breath — 'a Bottle — a heavenly — ah! — beautiful — ahl — 
Bottle — filled full — it can't be too full — with brandy, 
whisky, anything — ahl — and he bids him drink and be 
happy. Fight such a Devil as that? Doctor, I don't 
believe that anybody ever did fight him. You know how- 
Christian's famous fight in the valley ended— well, if Apollyon 
had been armed with a fiery furnace to ram down Chris- 
tian's throat and a bottle to give him afterwards, Apollyon 
would have won. When he is away, I feel strong; I am 
resolved to fight him ; I am quite resolute and determined. 
When he comes, I let my weapons fall — shield and lance 
and sword — I am a prisoner I' 

He sank back in his chair, despairing. 

' He should be exorcised by bell, book, and caudle,' said 
the Physician. ' In the days of Faith that would have been 
practicable. Yes, in the old days you would have been 
healed by Faith.' 

* Well, since I do not believe ' 

' The case is less simple by reason of your unbelief. You 
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have DO fight left in you, that is plain. Nerve and will are 
broken. You can make no resistance. What should have 
been beaten back as a suggestion of evil comes in the shape 
of a Lord and Master ' 

* It does.' 

' Then you must find someone to fight the Devil for you. 
Your factotum — your brother tosspot — your boon companion 
— this ancient gyp — can he fight him for you ?' 

* Certainly not. He is paid to keep me out of harm and 
beyond the reach of discovery. That is all he can do. 
Once he refused to bring me more. He won't do that again.' 

' Someone else, then.' 

The young man rose from his chair. 

* Look at me, Doctor,' he said. ' Do I look like a man 
easy to tackle ? Eemember, if anyone comes to fight the 
Devil for me, he will have to fight the Devil and me as well 
— both together ; for the Devil is inside of me then, and I 
have the strength of twenty.' 

You have seen that this young man was no puny creature, 
but quite the reverse. We are accustomed to think that 
persons afflicted with such a dreadful infirmity are generally 
wretched creatures of weak frame and feeble heads — what 
the London slang calls half-baked — the children of rickety 
parents. Physicians know better. Tliis disease singles out 
the strongest and best, as well as the weakest and worst. 
It is as impartial as the sunshine: it is as free from 
favouritism as rheumatism, gout, asthma, or any other 
disease by which mankind is plagued because of ignorance. 
It drags down, slowly and swiftly, the clearest intellect : it 
humbles the finest scholar : it ruins the most brilliant wit : 
it corrupts the brain of the noblest poet : it knows no respect 
for crowned heads, and shows no pity for paupers. Consider 
this case : this splendid young man : this stalwart frame : 
this active brain : this masterpiece of Nature. No pity : 
ruthless destruction of what would have been a noble life : 
ruin of the fairest prospects. No pity 1 None ! And all 
because men are so ignorant that they cannot avert hereditary 
disease ; so ignorant that they go on creating hereditary 
disease. Ignorance, my brothers, ignorance it is which fills 
our hospitals and our prisons ; that cuts short our lives, and 
plagues with grievous pains and sufferings. Ignorance, 
nothing more I 
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* You look BO big and strong, young man, that I cannot 
believe you to be such an arrant coward/ 

George flushed up ; but he restrained himself. 

* A coward !' repeated the Physician. * Say that to your- 
self every time you rush to the whisky-bottle. A coward ! 
You do well to take your name off the College books and 
to break ofif your engagement. You are not fit to associate 
with gentlemen or to marry a gentlewoman !' 

* It is true,' George murmured. * It is quite true.' 

' Some poor creatures, like yourself, who have not the 
resolution to bear any pain, however fleeting, seek refuge 
in an Asylum. Here they may get looked after and kept 
from drink. You would not. You would bribe the servants : 
you are too rich for the honesty of any servants.' 

* I believe I am,' said George. 

' There is a way of nauseating patients — putting brandy 
into their food.' 

' I am nauseated already. I loathe the sight of spirits.' 

* Or you might be subjected to hypnotic ' 

* I've tried it. No mortal man can hypnotize me.' 

* Then there is one chance for you — your only chance — 
to be placed in some position where drink is absolutely un- 
obtainable. For instance, a temperance ship, where no 
drink is carried on board at all. There are such ships. You 
might, perhaps, take a voyage to New Zealand and back in 
such a ship.' 

The young man shook his hea»d. 

* Consider. When the attack seized you, it would neces- 
sarily spend itself in vain, because there would be nothing 
to gratify and feed the craving. The second attack would 
be shorter, and would entail less suffering. So with the 
third.' 

* Doctor, it would be of no use. There would certainly 
be drink somewhere on board, and I should get it.' 

' Again, consider the plan. You are rich. You can afford 
to have a guardian or keeper. I will find you a young 
medical man who would never leave you ' 

* Doctor r The young man sprang to his feet with the 
appearance of tremendous resolution. ' I tell you what I 
will do. This will be ever so much better than going as a 
guarded passenger — a mark of scorn and contempt. I am 
rich. I will hire or buy a boat for myself, and I will sail 
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round the world. Not a drop of drink of any kind shall be 
put on board that boat. I will take your young medico 
with me. I will only land between the attacks when I can 
safely ventura Will that satisfy you ?' 

* Clearly, if there is no drink to be had, it will be of no 
use craving for it. Well — and you will give over craving 
for it, if you really and honestly carry out this plan.' 

' Eeally and honestly, I will. I swear I will, whatever 
it costs me !' 

* Very good indeed. Nothing could be better. Meantime, 
leave that man of yours at home.' 

' I can hardly do thai Mavis is necessary to me. He 
knows exactly what I want— apart, I mean, from the times 
of ' 

' Well, if, as I say, you are strong enough to insist on 
there being no drink on board the ship at all ' 

'I am strong enough for that, at any rate — when the 
time comes. Doctor, you must let that young medical man 
be strong, mind — strong. For I shall have the strength of 
a madman !' 

* He shall be,' said the Physician, ' as strong as Nature 
and athletics can make him. But be resolute : let nothing 
enter the ship, neither spirits, nor wine, nor beer.' 

' Ulysses stuffed the ears of the sailors,' said the young 
man thoughtfully, ' with wax, so that they should not hear 
the song of the Sirens ; and then the sailors tied Ulysses 
to the mast — so that he heard, but could not obey. If they 
will tie me with iron chains to the main-mast — ^nothing short 
of iron chains will do ' 

' But there will be no drink on board. Remember that 
the songs of the Sirens will be only a mockery to you. They 
may invite you to drink, but they will give you nothing to 
drink.' 

' You don't know this Devil of mine. He is sure to bring 
some on board ; and if it is there, I must get it somehow. 
Remember, Doctor, my guardian must never leave me alone. 
He must bind me and tie me down on deck, and set watch 
over me day and night He must not trust anyone, mind 
— no one — not the captain, whoever he may be, nor the 
steward, nor my own man, even. He must never cease 
watching.' 

' I will give him the strictest instructions. Tou are right 
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to mistrust yourself. When will your preparations be com- 
pleted ?• 

' I don't know. I dare say it will prove of no use/ hi 
said despondingly. ' However, it shall be tried. Mavuy 
my man, shall set to work at once. Doctor, I will really 
try your experiment; but I doubt — I doubt. You don^ 
know this Devil of mina He is the most crafty, the mosi 
subtle, the most determined Devil you ever heard of.' 

He laughed, but not mirthfully. 

' He has got to do with a man who has lost his nerve aod 
his will,' said the Physician. 

' Find me the nerve and the will of somebody else, then. 
But I doubt — I doubt. My Devil is too cunning.' 



CHAPTER V. 

OP THE VOYAGE. 

George went home. The more he thought of this pro- 
jected voyage, the more it pleased his imagination. Where 
there was no drink to be had, there could be no craving. 
It would be senseless to crave for the unattainable : as well 
long for the luxuries of the Club from the day-room of a 
workhouse. 

First, however, he would make that confession to Elinor. 
She should no longer continue to think that he had deli- 
berately set himself to wound and pain her into sending 
him away. 

He therefore sat down and wrote : 

' My deab Nellie, 

* You told me on Monday to return to you when I 
could go back in the guise and semblance of your old friend. 
I denied, at the time, your charge that something must 
have happened. I will now tell you plainly what has 
happened. I have become, in the short space of four 
months, one of those unhappy men whom I was wont to 
despise, called confirmed drunkards ! I kept from you all 
the summer, hoping that the habit would pass away. It 
has not passed away. It is, on the contrary, stronger than 
ever, and now I believe that I shall be a slave for life. If 
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it is any exoase, I might plead that the vice is hereditary ; 
but the Physician whom I have consulted will not allow 
that this is an excuse. The real fault is my own disgrace- 
ful cowardice. I went to you the other day resolved upon 
telling you the exact truth— I could not. Therefore I in- 
sulted and pained you beyond endurance. You said that 
you would continue to regard yourself as engaged to me 
until I gave you release. Take your release. You are free. 
Forget me as soon as you can. And do not blame me more 
than you can help. 

* I am going to try the effect of a long voyage. If that 
succeeds — which I doubt — I will visit you on my return as 
an old friend, no longer a lover. If it does not succeed, I 
shall never write to you or try to see you again. 

'George Humphrey Athelino.' 

He wrote this letter, folded it, stamped it, and left it on 
his table to be posted. Finding it there two or three hours 
later, and remembering that his servant was gone out and 
might be out all day, he dropped it into the breast-pocket of 
an overcoat. Then he forgot it. This is an accident which 
has happened unto many. 

There it lay, in fact, while the writer of it was travelling 
round about the world, and for long afterwards, all unre- 
garded and forgotten. 

So that poor Elinor never got her release at all. 

This done, he opened his biggest atlas at the map of the 
world — nothing less than that would do — and began to con- 
sider the course he should steer. There is still something 
exciting about a voyage round the world, though so many 
undertake it every year, and seem to think so little of it. It 
no longer takes tne old-fashioned three years to accomplish 
the task. It may be done, I believe, in seventy days, at the 
rate of three hundred and forty-two and six-sevenths miles 
a day. But in a yacht of your own which need not race 
from point to point, you may still spend a good deal of time 
in going round the world. It would cost him a great deal, 
no doubt : yet, if the object was gained. ... No drink to 
be got on board the ship. Splendid ! Like going into action 
with your colours nailed to the mast : or like defending a 
beleagured city without so much as a white pocket-baudker* 
chief to fly. 
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What kind of ship ehould he want'.' A Boiling yacht for 
choice. But oue would not wish to ba bec&hned in the 
doldrums, or to be cast away oa a lee shore. An aasiliiuy 
screw, that was the thing. And when he had got a ship, he 
must find a Master to navigate her. How does one look for 
Masters? It ia a very important ihiag to find a good 
Master. He must be a capable person, skilled in his calling, 
accustomed to command men : a sober man himself, even & 
total abstainer, a man of good temper, a genial man, cheer- 
ful and jocund, able to toll a good story. It would be very 
difficult to fiud such a Master. Then there was the crew. 
Where does one gather a crew? This must be a picked 
crew. Great care must be takeu in hndiog such a crew. 
Again, the provisiona for so long a voyage. No strong 
drink, of course ; but every other kind of provision. There 
must be immense quantities of provisions for so long a 
voyage. Who thiuks of everything? Would the ship hold 
all that he wanted for so long a voyage? One might as 
well go to the .\rmy and Navy Stores, and order en bloc 
everything they have got in stock. Except the drink, of 
course. No drink on board this sliip. No drink. Cer- 
tainly, no drink at alt. 

While he was thinking of these things, his servant, Mavis, 
the ex-gyp, opened the door softly and came in. 

'I beg your pardon, sir,' he said, standing beside his 
master : ' may I aak what the Doctor said ?' 

' Oh ! is that you, Mavis? I did not hear you come in. 
Yes. The Doctor says that the only way out of it, is to 
fight the Thing.' 

Mavis cougbed slightly, and the ghost of a smile played 
upon his hps. 

' To fight the Thing, Mavis I' George repeated resolutely. 

' Very good, air,' said Mavis. 

' Aa for giving in at once, making off to your infernal 
cottage, surrendering without the firing of a shot, hauling 
down your colours — he'a dead against it. Rank cowardice, 
that is.' 

' Yea, sir.' 

Mavis smiled again. 

' There are two ways open to me, he says ; I may go into 
a Home, which is always dangerous, because people may be 
bribed. I believe you would even climb upon the roof and 
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lower the bottles down the chimney, if yon knew I was in 
trouble.' 

* I would, sir,' said Mavis loyally. 

' Or I might go for a long voyage on board a ship where 
there was no drink — not a drop of drink on board.' 

* Then you would be quite safe, sir ^ 

'Quite safa' 

* — To go mad or throw yourself overboard.' 

' Not at all, Mavis. I am going to take with me a young 
medical man — a strapping big fellow — to look after me. 
After the first attack is met, there will be less trouble, you 
see, with the second, still less with the third, and so on to 
the end.' 

* Very good, sir,' said Mavis. 

'Yes; I have made up my mind. I will hire a steam 
yacht big enough for the voyage, and I will sail all around 
the world — vdthout one single drop of drink on board. You 
understand that, Mavis?' 

' Yes, sir. Without one drop of drink on board.' 

' If that won't set me right again, nothing will.' 

' Nothing will,' echoed his servant. 

'Very good, then. Do you go at once — as soon as you 
can — let us lose no time — to the shop where they keep ships 
on sale or hire. I suppose it is somewhere down the river. 
Find me one. Get a good one while you are about it. 
Cheaper, I should say, to hire than to buy ; and less on our 
minds in case of her capsizing or foundering on the ocean.' 

* Very good, sir. I will go this very morning.' 

' Find out what the ship will cost, and — and — all about 
her. Be careful about her age. I know how to tell the age 
of a horse ; but as for that of a ship, I can't advise. Take 
counsel. She must be big enough to cross the Atlantic — in 
fact, to sail all round this earthly ball. You will then find 
out other shops where they keep captains, stewards, ships' 
crews, and so forth, and learn how much it will take to 
engage them. You will next find out how much it will cost 
to victual the ship, and who undertakes this kind of busi- 
ness. But mind. Captain and crew must be all temperance 
men : there is not to be one single drop of drink, mind— not 
one single drop of drink put on board on any pretext what- 
ever. You yourself have got to be a total abstainer for the 
whole voyage.' 

13 
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* I understand, sir. No drink. Are we likely,' he asked 
quietly, but his master understood, ' ever to be far from the 
nearest port where they sell drink — in case ' 

* We may be weeks from such a port.* 

' Oh i' said Mavis, smiling unseen by his master. 

' No drink on board,' George repeated. ' We are going on 
a temperance voyage. Nobody on board is to have any 
drink at all. Coffee instead of rum — no drink !' 

Somehow, the force of his order seemed weakened by its 
repetition. 

* Very good, sir,' said Mavis. * As you please to direct. 
I beg your pardon, sir,' he added ; ' but — if there is to be 
no dnnk— single-handed, I could not ' 

' Didn't I tell you there will be a strong young medical 
man on board ? Samson is his name. Long-haired Samson 
— Samson Armstrong, M.D. Single-handed, of course you 
could not tackle the case. I say, there will be a devil of a 
fight when the time comes, Mavis !' 

' I expect there will, sir.' 

' Between us we shall floor the Devil. Once he is floored 
— well, he is floored, I believe.' 

He rubbed his hands hopefully. 

* Yes, sir, so I believe,' said Mavis. ' Once floored ' 

' As he must be when there is no drink. Hark ye. Mavis ! 
There is to be a determined effort. I've got to cure myself 
now or never. Bring me home with a good record, and I 
will give you two hundred pounds. Make a note of that. 
Two hundred pounds 1 It shall be worth your while to 
make the job complete.' 

' Thank you, sir,' said the man. * I will do my best to 
make the job complete.' As he was unseen by his master, 
he grinned. ' Make it complete once for all,' he repeated. 

He went out, and on the stairs he grinned again. ' Com- 
plete ?' he repeated. * If he is a servant now, he will be a 
slave before he comes back. Complete ? Yes ; I warrant 
the completeness of this job.' 

Mavis was really a most excellent servant. There was 
nothing which he could not be trusted to carry through. He 
disappeared daily for a certain period of time ; and in due 
course informed his master that he had arranged every- 
thing, subject to his approval. There was a lovely little 
steamer capable of riding through any conceivable seas, 
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almost new, proved, completely provided, and ready to take 
in coal at once. She was of 700 tons, and had already made 
two voyages. 

George went down to Gravesend, where she was lying. 
On hoard he found the master mariner whom Mavis pro- 
posed to engage as Captain. A weather-beaten old salt he 
was, with a grizzled beard, a clear blue eye, and a face of 
the most resolute honesty that one had ever seen. His 
credentials were admirable : he had sailed over every sea, 
and knew every port : he was fifty-five years of age, and 
had been a sailor since he was ten. 

' I understand, sir,' said this excellent old sea-rover, 
that you mean this to be a temperance ship.' 

' I mean more than that. I mean that it is to be a 
ship without such a thing as a bottle of drink of any kind on 
board.' 

* Very good, sir. So Mr. Mavis told me. As for shipping 
the drink, that's the stecvard's business. Mine is not to let 
the crew have any. For my part,' he said, looking more 
honest than words can express, ' I don't know the taste of 
rum, whisky, gin, nor beer — strong drink never passed these 
lips yet.' 

' Indeed 1' said George. * Then, in that respect, you are 
the very man I want.' 

Down below he found, waiting for him, the man whom 
Mavis proposed to engage as Head Steward, who would be 
Purser as well as responsible for all the ship's stores and 
provisions. 

This officer had served in the Orient Line. Ill-health 
alone had caused him to leave this service. He, too, had 
the best of credentials. His manner was soft and sleek, 
rather like that of Mavis. 

' A temperance voyage, I learn, sir,' he said. ' I've been 
a temperance man myself — a Good Templar — for twenty- 
five years. The crew won't expect any drink. As for your- 
self and your friends ' 

' We are all going to be total abstainers. This is to be 
the first condition of engagement.' 

' Very good, sir. Not a drop of drink shall come on board, 
except by your orders.' 

All this was very satisfactory. George examined the 
cabins and the saloon, and went down into the engine-room. 
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Everything was spiok and span, newly painted and fitted. 
The Captain laid out some charts on the table. They were 
going, he said, to sail on a most lovely voyage. Total 
abstinence the whole time — a thing he put as the first con- 
dition of loveliness. Next, for the course of the ship : he 
proposed to make for the Azores, St. Helena, and the Gape ; 
after that, for Mauritius, Point de Galles, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong. After that, the Pacific Islands would occupy 
them a whole year, if the Chief chose, and so on, and so on. 
Nothing so eloquent as the fat forefinger of a skipper 
travelling slowly across a great chart, pointing to unknown 
lands and strange places. 

As this forefinger showed the way, George, in imagination, 
saw himself free of his burden : there could be no craving 
where there was no drink to be procured : it would be a 
short fever quickly spent. He engaged the Skipper; he 
engaged the Head Steward : he authorized the engagement 
of a temperance crew, and the victualling of the ship for a 
temperance voyage. 

Next for the medical man. The Physician was better 
than his word. 

* I have sent you,' he said, * two instead of one. This is 
because of your doubt — which has also made me doubt. 
Perhaps there may be drink on board,]^after all. In that 
case it will require at least two men to keep you from it, 
because you are so big and strong. I therefore send two 
young fellows, highly recommended. I advise you to take 
them both.' 

George engaged them on the spot. They were two young 
giants, each as big as himself, capable between them of 
fighting their patient and his devil combined. He found 
that they understood exactly what was wanted. They were 
not to put any trust in the giving of an order, but to look to 
its execution : to watch that no drink, if they could prevent 
it, was brought on board : and to take care that, in any case, 
none was exhibited in the presence of the Chief. Especially, 
they were to be on watch when the ship was in port. 

In fact, they were zealous, intelligent young men : they 
understood that this was a case involving important scientific 
issues : they saw that distinction, pleasure, and profit might 
bU be derived from the voyage, and they embarked with 
light hearts. 
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Finally, one fine morning in the month of November, the 
steamer Oood Intent dropped down-stream off Gravesend, 
bound for all round the world. On board that ship was a 
man afflicted with a disease which no medicine can touch : 
he was to be cured by the absence of the thing that feeds 
the disease and that the disease constantly craves. 

About a year and a half after the despatch of this inter- 
esting scientific voyage two bronzed and weather-beaten 
voung men called upon the learned Physician. They were 
both big and strong men, good-looking, too, but their faces 
were overcast. A cloud, as of anxiety, sat upon them. 

' You have no doubt forgotten us,' said one of them. ' We 
are the two men you sent from St. George's to attend Mr. 
Atheling on his voyage.' 

' Yes — yes — I remember now. And how are you ? And 
how did you get on ?' 

* We are very well, and got on very well.' 

' It was a voyage which promised to be very interesting.' 

^ It has been deeply interesting,' replied the first speaker. 

' Scientifically, of the highest importance,' said the other 
young man. 

' Ah ! I am glad to hear it. First, was it successful ? I 
have often thought about the case^obstinate — hereditary — 
treacherous — ^most difficult.' 

' From your point of view — no.' 

' From ours, said the other young man, ' most successful. 
Most important' 

' Where is your patient ? And is he cured ?' 

' He is at his own chambers. And at this moment he is 
drunk.' 

* Drunk ? Then — but you will explain.' 

* Willingly. He is drunk now with whisky. On board 
he got drunk in the absence of whisky.' 

' Which leads us to our great discovery,' said the second 
young man. 

'I dare say I shall understand presently,' said the Phy- 
sician, ramming his hands into his pockets. 

' We went out charged specially to keep him from drink, 
and to watch him whenever he had an attack.' 

' You did. You were entrusted with a very important 
mission. You had a great chance before you. Here was a 
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man liable to attacks of craving for strong drink, put on 
board a ship where there was not a drop of strong drink — 
and yon were to watch over him, treat him as I suggested, 
and guard him day and night.' 

* We were,' said the first young man. 

' We carried out our duty to the letter,' said the second 
young man. * Hence our great discovery, which will revo- 
lutionize ' 

'Pray go on,' said the Physician, turning to the other 
maa 

' Until the first attack came on, and, indeed, between the 
attacks, our patient wanted no watching because he had no 
desire for drmk at all. A better companion — a better fellow 
never lived. Then the first attack came.' 

'Ha! The first attack.' 

' His man knew the symptoms, and warned us of what 
was coming. He himself warned us. We had ample time 
for preparation.' 

' Very good. What did you do ? Watched him closely ?' 

' Yes. But first we searched him, at his own request. 
He was most anxious that we should be thoroughly satisfied. 
We searched his cabin : examined every corner of his cabin- 
trunk : we looked into his berth and under the berth and on 
the shelves. There was not so much as a bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne. He had secreted nothing. And there was no 
drink on board the ship at all. We had the cabin on either 
side of him, and the Captain and his own man and the 
steward had the three cabins opposite. I should like you to 
imderstand exactly, otherwise you would never believe what 
we have got to tell next.' 

* Go on 1 The voyage was a failure,' the Physician 
groaned. ' You have told me that. You are now going to 
make excuses,' said the Physician gloomily. 

' At sunset on the day of the first attack, Mr. Atheling 
went into his cabin. We sat outside the open door. His 
man, Mavis, went in and made some simple arrangements. 
Then he came out. The door was locked. We watched 
outside.' 

* Fools I You should have watched inside. I know now 
what you are going to tell me. ' 

* We had proved that he had no drink in the cabin : we 
were certain that there was none on board the ship. What 
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was the use ? We might just as well, if that was all, have 
watched the case from the masthead.' 

' In the morning he was drunk. You are going to tell me 
that I' 

* In the morning he presented every appearance of intoxi- 
cation. He could not be drunk, because there was no drink 
for him to get at.' 

' He was as drunk as David's sow, I suppose.' 

' Well, he looked it. What is more remarkable, he con- 
tinued drunk for three days and more. We went in and 
out of the cabin all day : there was no drink in it. I repeat,' 
the young medico said earnestly, ' there could have been no 
drink in his cabin, just as there was none on the ship at all. 
None. Yet he presented every symptom of intoxication.* 

' More,' said the other, ' his cabin smelt of whisky. Until 
we arrived at our great discovery, it was the most mysterious 
— the most unaccountable thing ever heard of. No one 
would have beUeved it.' 

' Good Lord 1 What FOOLS !' said the Physician heart- 
lessly. 

' We may be fools,' replied the first young maa * Bu; 
we can at least show that we carried out our mission ; and 
if it failed ' 

' It was because there exists a Force which nobody has 
discovered before ourselves,' said the second young man - 
' the discovery of which will make this voyage as memorable 
as that of the Beagle,* 

* Good Lord 1' repeated the Physician. 

'There was no drink on board,' repeated the ship's 
Doctor. 

* Rubbish 1' said the Physician. 

' There certainly was not. Of that we assured ourselves. 
The Captain swore that there was none : we searched his 
cabin. The steward assured us there was none : we searched 
his cabin. There was the official book of ship's stores to 
show that there was no drink on board.' 

* Ha I' said the Physician, incredulous. This interjection 
may be made to exhibit a vast amount of suspicion. 

' You do not believe. Well, we cannot help that. We 
had the assurance of Mr. Atheling's man, Mavis.' 

* I remember. The faithful retainer who always found 
the drink. An excellent and most trustworthy witness !' 
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' At any rate, the poor man was in despair. His master 
had given him a promise, in writing, of two hundred pounds 
if the voyage should be carried out without his having any 
access to drink. So that he lost the money — a very con- 
siderable sum to lose T 

* I begin to understand,' said the Physician. * Pray go 
on, gentlemen. Your behaviour has shown the highest 
intelligence. When the conjurer directs your eyes to the 
ceiling, you obey : while you are looking away, he does the 
trick. Wonderful T 

' No. In this case there was no juggling possible. The 
oabin-door was unlocked : we went in and out all day long. 
We never saw him drinking. Yet he presented every 
appearance of a man drinking himself almost into a coma- 
tose condition. He lay in his berth all the time : he was 
never quite stupefied: sometimes he recovered partially; 
sat up and began to sing : his eyes followed us with a kind 
of suspicion.' 

* No doubt,' said the Physician. 

* We were compelled, in short, to believe that we have 
discovered a new phenomenon — symptoms never before 
observed in such cases.' 

' Eeally I' 

* Observe, first, that on the fourth day Mr. Atheling 
came out of his cabin completely himself again. The sea 
air soon restored his shaken nerves. He became again the 
delightful companion, and he wanted no stimulant. Six 
weeks later another attack. Again the warnings, again the 
same precautions, again the same symptoms.' The young 
medicme-man looked at this point pretematurally solemn. 
His companion endeavoured, but with less success, to 
assume the same solemnity. ' In fact, after making notes 
and comparing our observations, we have drawn up a paper 
on the subject. It embodies the facts and contains our 
Theory.' 

* Our joint Theory,' said his friend. 

' Our joint Theory. We propose sending it to the Laricet. 
It is called the Unconscious Simulation of Alcoholic 
Symptoms.' 

' Ho I ho 1' laughed the Physician. 

The young men looked disconcerted. 

* Allow me,' said the speaker. * We account for the 
phenomena by an Association of ideas, similar to those 
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which have produced the like results in the stories of 
medisBval saints.' 

* Ha ! ha !' The Physician laughed again. 

' Allow us at least to finish. As there was no whisky to 
be procured, memory conjured up an exact reproduction in 
the mind of the processes which had previously ' 

' Made him as drunk a3 David's sow/ said tne Physician. 
' Well, gentlemen, you wiU do what you please about your 
scientific paper on the Simulation of Alcoholic Symptoms. 
If you publish that paper, I shall have to call attention to 
the fact that you were sent out to watch this case, and that 
you allowed the patient to pass the nights, unwatched and 
alone, in his own cabin. That is aU. Have you anything 
more to report to me T 

' Nothing more,' said the chief speaker, abashed. 

' Except,' said the other, * that we have had the most 
delightful voyage. Of course, but for this trouble.' 

* I dare say,' said the Physician coldly. * You were not, 
however, sent to enjoy a delightful voyage, so much as to 
conduct an experiment in the interests of science. And you 
have failed. You have been tricked and duped.' 

Ill ic the most fatal thing for a young man to fail in the 
first mission entrusted to him : no matter that he is not to 
blame — he is blamed : he never gets another mission. As 
for these two young gentlemen, who had made such a re- 
sponsible start, they got no more chances because they had 
failed. Their scientific paper, which was to have made 
their fortune, on the Unconscious Simulation of Alcoholic 
Symptoms, never appeared. They parted company. One 
of them is now a General Practitioner in the neighbourhood 
of Tooley Street, Borough : he receives sixpence for every 
consultation, and has to give a bottle of medicine with his 
advice : he does pretty well, and has sometimes taken 
thirty or forty sixpences in a day : he is married : but he 
feels that even these blessings fall short of what might 
have come to him had that scientific paper been published. 
And he still watches for new illustrations of this strange 
and morbid trick of memory. The other is doctor on board 
a steamer which voyages up and down among the South 
Sea Islands, carrying passengers and picking up sea-slugs. 
And even he is not completely happy. He now regrets that 
they watched outside the door. Experience has taught him 
the crafty ways of the toper 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW THE PATIENT RETURNED. 

A FEW days later the subject of this valuable scientific 
paper presented himself in person to the Physician. 

* Humph I' he growled. * So you've come back from your 
voyage.' 

< As you see/ George replied, with an assumption of ease. 
But he had something of the appearance of the schoolboy 
who cannot conceal or deny the fact. ' I've come to report 
myself.' 

* Very well You need not trouble to report yourself, 
because I know already what you are going to say.' 

' Well, I am come to say that, as I expected all along, 
the Devil proved too cunning.' 

* And his victim too cowardly. Well, go on. You had 
an excellent chance of curing yourself of a shameful and 
insidious practice, and you have failed. And science has 
lost the record of an interesting case. You have failed. 
As for laying it on the back of the Devil ' 

* Anyhow, Doctor, the voyage was a failure.' 

* I know that already — a ridiculous failure. After the first 
month you ought to have come home again, for all the good 
it has done. You have bad the pleasure of throwing away 
a good many thousands of pounds, and you are none the 
better for it ; but, I am glad to tell you after such a result, 
very much the worse.' 

' No ; not worse. I think I am really better. Because, 
you see, now that I have made up my mind to the worst, I 
am no longer troubled about resistance. I am resigned. I 
accept the inevitable. I am not so unhappy about things 
as I was. Better, Doctor, not worse. Much better 1' 

' Humph ! You are looking in very good health, at any 
rate. Confound you !' 

' I am perfectly well. That is the strange thing, con- 
sidering what I go through every two months. It has now 
become a recurring attack at settled periods of two months. 
Well, it seems to produce no bad effects upon me at all.' 

His face had become broader and somewhat coarser. 
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Some of the finer intellectual beauty had dropped out : one 
cannot very well enjoy such periodical experiences and live 
such a life, and preserve, altogether, the spiritual look : but 
it was a handsome face still. Not in the least the face of 
an habitual drunkard. And always a good-tempered and 
kindly face. 

' I know all about it/ said the Physician. ' You need not 
trouble to tell me. After a few weeks at sea the first attack 
came. Your medical men — the intelligent pair who were to 
keep you and watch you night and day — searched the cabin 
and yourself for drink. They found none. They left you 
alone all night — alone in the cabin — no suspicion of the 
craft and subtlety of what you call the Devil! In the 
morning you presented every appearance of one heavily 
intoxicated. You were comatose with whisky.' 

'That is trua' George smiled gravely. 'That is quite 
true.' 

' At every recurring attack the same appearances were 
observed, after the same elaborate precautions had been 
observed.* 

* They wera The two young doctors have written an 
Essay on my case,' he laughed. ' They call it a case of 
Associated Alcoholism, or the Simulation ' 

* I know, I know.' 

* I perceive that they have called upon you. WeU, you 
know, they are capital fellows: they play a good rubber, 
sing a good song, handle their singlesticks cleverly, and put 
on the gloves with good temper. They were never dull, and 
only melancholy at the first go off, when the Simulation, 
you know, began. They were unhappy then. Not a drop 
of drink in the whole ship, and yet there I was — in the 
cabin. They searched the ship as energetically as the 
young man from the country searches the stage at Maskelyne 
and Cook's.' 

* Yes,' said the Physician. ' So I suppose. Pray, sir, 
may a plain man, who is no conjurer, inquire how this 
stupendous miracle — this conversion of water into whisky — 
was accomplished ?' 

' I told you that the Devil would be too cunning. Well, 
now, Mavis, my servant ' 

* Oh yes, I remember — Mavis, your servant. Ah ! he is 
the Devil, then ?' 
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' I sometin es think he i& Well, like all great conjuring 
tricks, it was really quite simple. When I told Mavis to 
get a Captain, I was not aware that he had cousins in the 
seafaring line. Luckily for me, he had. One of these was 
a Captain — a very good Captain too, though he had lost 
every situation, one after the other, through his habits of 
drink. This I did not find out until afterwards. Otherwise, 
the best of Captains. He pretended to be wholly un- 
acquainted even with the taste of spirits — a Bechabite from 
his youth upwards.' 

' That was an excellent beginning !' 

' Truly. Then there was the Steward. He too, as after- 
wards appeared, was a cousin, and had got into trouble on 
the Orient Line in connection with the Settle Department. 
He, too, professed total abstinence — said that he abhorred 
even the appearance of alcohol. Well, you see, with those 
two on board and Mavis, who I ou^ht to have known cannot 
live without his beer and his grog, it was pretty certain that 
there would be always something on board. In fact, they 
had enough on board, to sink the ship, but they kept the 
thing dark. At dinner and at luncheon we had apol- 
linaris.' 

< Yes. And how did this admirable servant convey the 
drink to your cabin T 

* By a little contrivance. And it shows what a man of 
resource mv servant is. He knew what would happen very 
weU, and ne provided accordingly. So that when it did 
come, and that with a rush, and hardly any warning, so 
that I verily thought it was going to kill me outright, there 
it was all ready for me. ** Mavis," I said, " get me the 
whisky and I'll give you four hundred." You see, I had 
promised him two hundred if he brought me home with a 
sober record.' 

' Good. Mavis was a far-seeing servant.' 

' So he whispered what I was to do. Then your two 
doctors searched the cabin and my pockets. They left not a 
comer : they took out the mattresses and the pillows and 
the cushions. When they were quite sure that there was 
nothing for me, they allowed me to go in, and left me to 
wrestle it out.' 

* Left you. Fools!' 

' To wrestle it out, they said. Then they sat down and 
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watched outside the door. They watched all night. But 
the moment they were out of the cabin I unscrewed a cer- 
tain ornamental knob and drew out of it a tube with a 
mouthpiece ; and the tube, Doctor, was connected with a 
cask of whisky. Now do you understand the subtlety of the 
Devil?' 

' I do. I thoroughly understand it' 

^ As for Mavis, he earned that money. I had a charming 
voyage, varied by several little episodes of that descrip- 
tion. We were all pleased, especially the two men of 
science.' 

'That is all you have to teU me, I suppose,' said the 
Physician coldly. 

' That is alL I have given up the idea of trying to resist 
any more. If I cannot be cured except by my own resist- 
ance, I can never be cured at all.' 

' No ; you are now beyond hope. Well, Mr. Atheling, it 
is a thousand pities to see a splendid man ruined. ShaJl I 
read your future ?' 

* If you can, Doctor.' 

' Your will has now grown so weak that you cannot resist : 
you shrink with terror from the mere idea of resistance : the 
attack, which is a kind of spasmodic action, and should be 
met and defeated by resolute refusal to yield, is now magni- 
fied, in your imagination, into a terrible, monstrous, power- 
ful Devil, to whom you surrender basely and cowardly 
without a blow. WeU, you will go on in this miserable 
weakness, growing slowly or svriftly, as the case may be, 
worse and worse, as a rudderless ship drifts slowly or 
rapidly on a lee shore. The attacks will become more 
frequent and more violent — ^perhaps both . You will graduallv 
lose the only thing which now protects you — that small 
amount of self-respect which makes you hide yourself and 
your vice when it overtakes you. Presently you will cease 
to care whether your friends know about it or not. You 
will no longer have the desire to preserve a good name. All 
the time your mind will be deteriorating as your will 
weakens. Bemember that on his strength and will depends 
the whole life of a man. Your judgment in business affairs 
will be impaired. All your finer quaUties — they have 
already suffered loss — win be destroyed: your learning, 
your skill, your art, your genius, your eye, your taste — all 
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will go. In course of time you will become, if you live, an 
open, acknowledged, and daily drunkard. You will live in 
this degraded and disgraced condition until, by mere lucky 
accident, you will take cold, get pneumonia, and so be 
kicked out of the world you have helped to make worse, into 
another, where you will receive the treatment due to you. 
As for your children, if you have any, you will have trans- 
mitted to them your inheritance, if it is an inheritance, of 
alcoholic craving doubled and trebled, with far less power 
of resistance than that with which you started. Not only 
are you a coward to yourself, but you are a criminal to your 
children/ 

The Doctor paused and snorted. 

George heard him without the least indignation, remon- 
strance, or surprise. 

' All these things,' he said quietly, ' I have said to myself 
over and over again. I have said them in agonies of reproach 
and shame. I say them no longer. I feel no longer any 
pangs of shame. As for what you prophesy concerning my 
children, I have made up my mind to have none.' 

* So you say now. Wait for a year or two. Wait till 
your loneUness becomes more than you can bear. Young 
gentleman, any weak creature may go and get married; 
but it requires a far stronger man than you to remain un- 
married.' 

' I see before me, in place of the future you have drawn, 
a life of harmless obscurity. I have parted with my old 
ambitions, because they are no longer possible to attain. 
I have no career before me : I can attempt nothing. When 
I die, the waves will close over me, and I shall be forgotten 
in a moment and regretted by no one. Six times in the 
year I shall go into retreat. In the intervals I shall be 
calm and contented. The craving will not grow upon me : 
it has not grown for two years : it does not come oftener 
than it did ' 

* Because you are young, and have still left some of the 
resources of your former hfe. You read — you walk — 
you think. Wait till you grow weary of life without an 
aim.' 

* If your prophecy, or half of it, even, were to come true, 
do you think that I should continue to live T 

* Why, man, with such a vice as yours, you would love 
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your life too well. Besides, your will would be too weak. 
You could no longer bear to face a violent death, even to 
escape the greatest shames possible to life. In your strong 
frame already beats the heart of a coward.' George laughed. 
' When I told you this once before, you winced : now you 
laugh. Observe the deterioration that has already set in. 
You laugh!' 

* If you like. I never think of the thing that way now. 
What would have been shameful and disgraceful two years 
ago, is now a part of my life — part of my life. I feel no 
more disgraced because I am a&icted with this incurable 
disease, than if I had rheumatism. It is all habit. I now 
understand how the worst criminal can entertain the most 
virtuous sentiments. I am resigned to the inevitable.' 

* One thing might save you : it is the only thing. For 
the sake of others — for some great personal attachment — 
for some great scare on their account — you might make the 
sacrifice of suffering. Or you might make the sacrifice of 
death. For your own sake — never !' 

' Then I snail never make either sacrifice. I am, as you 
say, too great a coward. And I can never again care greatly 
for any human creature.' 

George went away. He had expected no help from the 
Physician, and he got none. He was like one who sees 
Heaven — all glorious and blissful and eternal — before him, 
but fears to pass through the fire of purgatory which lasts 
but a little while. Many such souls there must be waiting 
on the bank, cowering at the sight of the cleansing flame. 
Yet he knew that he was getting worse : his purposeless 
life, as well as his surrender, was dragging him down. But 
he had formed a resolution : he would work. At least, he 
would have some object to live for, if it were only to earn 
his daily bread. 

' Mavis,' he said that evening, ' I have seen my old Doctor 
again. I told him that the Devil has proved more cunning 
than he thought He isn't acquainted with the Devil, that 
Doctor.' 

'No, sur.' 

' He thinks he is, but he is not. The Doctor doesn't 
seem best pleased with the result of the voyage. He ex- 
pected better things. Well, we did promise a different 
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ending, didn't we? We did start with the intention of com- 
pleting the job T 

* We did, sir,' said Mavis. 

' And we have completed it, though not exactly in the 
way we intended.' 

' Gome, sir; after aU, it don't do you any harm. Even 
the Doctor can't say but what you look as well and as 
vigorous as ever. Lately, too, they haven't come quite so 
strong, have they ?' 

' Well, I don't know about that.' 

' A drunk now and a^gain : an honest drunk, and have 
done with it,' said Mavis. ' What harm can that do any 
man ? Why, that's the way the sailors live. They couldn't 
keep it up if it wasn't for the looking forward. Think of 
the gentlemen drinking their champagne every day 1 Why, 
it's far worse. As for you, sir, a more temperate and sober 
gentleman don't live. You ought to take a pride in your- 
self, for your moderation. What is it ? A couple of bottles 
of whisky once in two months. Spread it out — a quarter 
of a bottle in a week — why, it's nothing 1' 

This was the longest speech Mavis had ever made. 

* Very good, Mavis,' said his master. * I will seek con- 
solation in that reflection. Meantime, I am going to make 
a change. You shall have the cottage to live in. I shall 

?o and live in some part of London where I am not known, 
will let you know where, so that you may be on the spot 
when ' 

* Very well, sir,* said Mavis. 

' I have made up my mind to start afresh in a new place, 
and on a new plaa I shall take another name. I shall 
go and live a great deal lower down in the world. I shall 
no longer call myself a gentleman. I shall not be a man 
of fortune, but one who works for his daily bread. Perhaps 
my new companions will forgive any little eccentricities of 
conduct, if they do discover things. On the point of personal 
dignity or self-respect they will probably be less exacting. 
So that if the Doctor's prophecy comes true—and I'm sure 
I don't know that it will not — they will not turn me out 
into the wide, wide world with ignominy. There may even 
be fellow-sufferers among them. Well, do you understand T 

' Perfectly, sir. Am I to find you a place and a com- 
panion ?' 
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* No. This time, Mavis, I will look about for myself. 
You provided me once with a Captain and a Steward and 
a nice little workable knob, didn't you? This time, I will 
find for myself what I want.' 

' What am I to do, sir ?' 

' You can go and live in the cottage. I vnll pay you the 
same wages. I will also pay the rent of the cottage and 
your own board. You can live anywhere else if you like ; 
but you must keep the cottage ready for me. Until I have 
learned the feelings of my new friends on the subject, I will 
keep on the cottage. You will call for me at the regular 
times, and carry me off and look after me as usual. Other- 
wise, I shall have no more work for you.' 

* Very well, sir.' 

* You will be an idle man ; be a discreet man as well. 
Guard those secrets of mine. And when next you meet me, 
remember that you are not my servant, but an old acquaint- 
ance with whom I have business relations.' 

' Very well, sir,' said Mavis. 



CHAPTEB VII. 

OF PENELOPE AND HEB WOOEBS. 

< Why will you still press me T asked the girl. ' I have 
answered your question already a dozen times.' 

' I press you,' repUed the man, ' because your answer 
appears to me every day more and more unreasonable. 
Surely, the time has come at last for you to give me another 
kind of reply — if only another reason for ' 

' No, my friend ; I have only one answer. I am already, 
as you know, engaged. Therefore, I cannot listen to any 
talk on this subject, even from you — my old tutor.' 

' You are engaged to a man who has neither written to 
you, nor visited you, nor sent any kind of message to you, 
for five years.' 

' That is true. It is also true — and I must not forget it — 
that when last I saw him I assured him that I should wait 
for a release from his ovm lips. I have waited, and I still 
wait.' 

'He went away. He has sent you no message since that 

14 
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time. You know that three or four years ago he drew money 
from his bank. Therefore, he was then alive. But he sent 
you no letter or message. That shows that he thought you 
were free. Perhaps he is dead. To you, however, the 
question need not be raised. You are free.' 

' If rich men like George die, their death is heard of by 
their heirs. I do not believe that he is dead. Let him, if 
he chooses, set me free.' 

* Then he has forgotten you. Good Heavens 1 As if that 
were possible 1' 

' In either case I must wait If he is dead — until I know 
the fact. If he has forgotten me — until he tells me so him- 
self.* 

This conversation was only one of many turning upon the 
same point, the nature of which is sufficiently indicated. It 
was carried on in the library of a great house in South 
Kensington. The library was also the girl's study. It con- 
tained a good collection of books, and on the table was 
heaped the pile of papers, magazines, and books, vdth the 
inevitable waste-paper basket beside them, which denote 
the presence of the scholar or the writer. These two young 
people met each other as often as they possibly could : they 
walked together: they rode together: they argued on the 
things which most interested them ; and continually came 
back to the same question and the same answer, with a 
commentary on the latter furnished by the young man. 
For the girl was so constant to a forgetful lover as to remain 
faithful after five years of neglect and silence: and the 
young man was so persistent a suitor that he returned con- 
tinually to his question, and as continually remonstrated 
with the answer. 

The girl, you perceive, was Elinor Thanet, now three-and- 
twenty years of age. It seems old to those who are still 
eighteen ; but it is not regarded by those who are past three- 
and-twenty as a great age, even for a girl. And at three- 
and-twenty there is still the first sweet bloom upon the 
cheek, and there is still some of the first fresh spring of 
youth. 

When we last saw Elinor she was on the point of going 
to Cambridge, there to achieve the honour and glory of a 
First Glass. She fulfilled the first part of the programme ; 
that is to say, she did go to Newnham. But as for the 
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seoond part, that event did not come off. Perhaps the 
defection of her lover disheartened her : perhaps the intrica- 
cies of Latin prose worried her : perhaps she lost her ambi- 
tions : whatever the reason, she did not present herself at 
the Honours Examination. Her friends, however, said that 
she could have taken a First Glass if she had pleased. 
Many thousands of pass men say the same thing of them- 
selves; but their friends commonly accept the statement 
without zeal, even with frigidity. Few, indeed, have it said 
of them. So that Elinor retired from her University course 
with great and uncommon distinction. Not to take a First 
Glass when you can have it for the trouble of asking for it, 
argues a superiority that has never yet been found, even 
among the Gollege Dons. The consciousness of this 
distinction was doubtless the reason why Elinor, on re- 
turning to London, treated the common herd of admirers 
with so much disdaia Her own common herd was more 
numerous than that of many other girls, because she was 
going to be rich. Every picture, even the most beautiful, 
looks aU the better for being richly framed. 

Elinor Thanet was also distinguished by a very remark- 
able circumstance. She was engaged, and her lover had 
disappeared. At this time no tidings had been heard of him 
for tluree years. She herself had heard nothing of him, or 
from him, for five years. But for three years he had drawn 
no money from his bank, and had made no communication 
vdth his lawyers. Yet he was a rich man, having an income 
of many thousand pounds a year, aU of which lay accumu- 
lating — ^a great mass of unused wealth. And certain cousins 
who were greatly interested in his welfare were beginning 
to ask when the missing man should be considered dead. 

These circumstances — the First Glass which had not been 
taken : the lover who was not to be found : and the fortune 
which would come to this young lady — made her a person 
of the greatest interest. As yet no one had succeeded in 
persuading her that her engagement had been broken off 
long ago. No other girl ever had so convenient a weapon of 
defence. Nay, of offence as well, because it could be used 
to drive away a persistent suitor as well as to ward off a first 
approach. 

The only man who was allowed to persist was John 
Garew, Professor of Political Economy in Gresham Gollege, 
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sometime Leoturer at Newnham. The word * sometime ' 
sounds well, yet John Carew was at present only six-and- 
twenty. He was one of those who march to the front early. 
Many men there are — most men — who can never march to 
the front. Their place is in the ranks : they are too diffident 
as to their natural gifts and graces for any ambition at all : 
they are afraid of themselves : they cannot picture them- 
selves incurring vast responsibilities and exercising great 
authority. Not so such a man as John Carew. He strides 
straight up the hill. ' My place/ he says, ' is in the front 
row. Make way, if you please, for me.' After a bit they 
have got to make way and to put him there, when very 
likely ne shows that he was right. 

Up to the present, as you have seen, John Carew has done 
very well, as well as can be expected by the age of twenty- 
six. He had no family interest or connections : he was the 
son of one of those successful clergymen who get a newly- 
built district church in a suburb inhabited by clerks. His 
father had no money to spare: yet this fortunate youth 
received the best education that the country can give, pro- 
ceeded to the University, took the very best degree possible, 
became a Fellow ; and at twenty-six was Professor in a 
London College, with as great a reputation as one so young 
can well obtain, and with every promise of greater distinction 
to follow. All this magnificent success sprang out of a 
school scholarship, and it is the history of successful men by 
the hundred. 

John Carew, however, was not inclined to stop at a College 
Professorship. He meant to rule a larger class than gathered 
in his lecture-room. That he had no money was a hindrance. 
Fortune favoured him again, because she threw in his way 
a girl, beautiful and belonging to the world of society, and 
wealthy, with whom he allowed himself to fall in love. Had 
this girl not been wealthy, John Carew would not have 
allowed himself the luxury of love. Since she was wealthy, 
he loved her very dearly and sincerely. He meant, if he 
could, to marry her. He meant, by means of her wealth 
and position, to advance himself. A perfectly desirable girl 
from every point of view does not present herself to every 
voung man ; and especially to a young man who makes it 
his aim to take no step m life, especially not such a step as 
marriage, unless it be a step in advance. 
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John Carew's face was irregularly good-looking, and bore 
the stamp of resolution and of courage. He had the chin 
and mouth of a man who meant to have his own way. He 
had the clear-cut nostrils, the straight eyebrows, the steady 
eyes, and the square forehead of one whose mind was active, 
and happiest when working on things hard and tough to the 
general multitude. It was the face, the head, and the figure 
of the fighting man. And in these days when the world is 
looking in all directions for leaders, I recdly think that John 
Carew has as good a chance as anybody of showing what 
stuff there is in him. 

'Let us talk of something else, thea' He went to the 
table and took up a book. ' Tell me what you are working 
at.* 

' Another time. Something,' she said, * has brought back 
the memory of my old lover — I know not what note has 
been struck. I seem to hear his voice and to see him stand- 
ing before me. I do not think there is anything, my friend, 
that I should wish for more than to see him again, and to 
hear from his own lips what he has done, why he went away, 
and why he has forgotten me altogether.' 

* You agree, then, that he must have forgotten you ?' 

* Something happened to him — the nature of which I 
cannot so much as guess — something happened which altered 
not only the whole course of his life, but his very nature. 
What can alter a man so much in three months ? Not any 
ill stroke of fortune : not ill-health : not any other law busi- 
ness — at least, that I ever heard of. What could it have 
been?' 

' I do not know ; I cannot even guess.' 

' Consider I He has gone away : he has left his great 
wealth untouched : he has not drawn any money for three 
years.' 

* He is probably dead.' 

* No ; I am certain that he is not dead. We should have 
heard of his death, somehow. Why did he go away ? What 
is the cause of his keeping away ? If it were love or mar- 
riage, he would still want his money.' 

* And you— if you were to meet him, how would you re- 
ceive him ?' 

' He would be always my brother — I have not a spark of 
any other feeling left for him. At one time it was difierent. 
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I was very fond of him, and thought a great deal about him. 
He was in my thoughts nearly all day. That was because he 
was always with me, I suppose. We used to play together. I 
don't know even how we became engaged. No word was 
said, I know, but one day we met with a warmer pressure 
of the hand — and that was all. Poor dear boy I He went 
out of my thoughts — Cambridge drove him out — and he 
went out of my heart. I have long ceased to lament him, 
or to fancy that I love him ; and yet — yet — I want to hear 
from his own lips — and the last words that I said to him 
was a promise of constancy !' 

' A promise — yes ! but since for all these years you have 
heard nothing — whether he is dead or alive ; or if you heard 
that he was living three years ago, the fact that he never 
wrote a line shows that he considers you free long ago — long 
ago. Elinor, do not waste time over such a man any longer.' 

' Find him for me. Formerly ladies enjoined great tasks 
upon their knights ' 

* Will you call me your knight ?* 

* Yes.' She gave him her hand, which he kissed. * But 
not, yet, anything more. This is my task which I lay upon 
you. Find that missing lover. Tell me where he is. It is 
really a very little world. Find out where he is and bring 
him to me, or me to him. If you wish to please me, find 
my faithless lover.* 

* If you had ordered me to slay a giant or a dragon, I 
should have complied contentedly. But for finding your old 
lover What is his name ?' 

' His name is Atheling.' 

' Atheling ? I seem to have heard the name somewhere ; 
I don't remember at this moment. Atheling?' 

* He has a pleasant, musical voice, rather low. A clever 
man, with ideas. He started with the intention of being 
something great — Prime Minister. He was as ambitious as 
you.' 

* Am I ambitious ?' 

* You are nothing else, except that you are clever — much 
cleverer than George, who would not have got beyond Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. I believe the stupid man in the 
Cabinet is always put into that post.' 

' Well, I have his name. What shall I do next ? I cannot 
search the wide world for him, because my lectures forbid 
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my absence. Bat I can start inquiries. I believe that when 
a gentleman is wanted by the police they send roand a 
description. But then the police know where such gentle- 
men as they want mostly resort, which is a great advantage 
to them. They don't know where such a man as your friend 
may be found. ' 

* You are much more clever than any police.* 

' Let me rather slay a giant for you, Elinor. I would 
rather kill a dozen giants.' 

' Their death would bring me neither joy nor profit. Let 
the poor giants live, and find my poor old friend.' 

* It is such a wonderful thing — such a mysterious thing I 
Why should the man go away ? Why should he keep away ? 
How does he live ? He must be dead.' 

' A man doesn't die without somebody knowing about it. 
Death is a public thing, even for the meanest man. Every- 
body knows it. People find out what the man died of, who 
he is, and all about him. It is a thing which cannot be 
concealed any more than a birth.' 

* He may be in San Francisco — or in Hong Kong — or any- 
where you please !' 

* No ; he was a thorough Briton. He would never be 
comfortable except at home. He would never be happy 
imless he was living his old familiar Ufa Where he is living, 
and why, I cannot tell. Find him for me, my friend ; find 
him out 1' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN ABCADIA. 

There is a suburb — a district — of London, where those 
reside who have to court happiness on a hundred and fifty 
pounds — two hundred pounds — even three hundred pounds 
— a year. Not all those who enjoy incomes of such a figure 
live in this district, but few live here who are burdened with 
a larger income. It is a pleasant country : the roads in it 
are broad and planted with limes or planes : the houses are 
nearly all built after the same pattern, one of a kind which 
does not require the pencil or the imagination of the archi- 
tect. They are small houses — your only true comfort in 
this cold climate lies in snugness. Each house has a base- 
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ment sittiDg-rooui, which in winter is commonly used as the 
family living-room : on the ground floor is the best room : 
above are three or four bedrooms : at the back is a narrow 
strip of garden, in which those who are clever and can give 
all their leisure to the task contrive to grow quantities of 
flower-bearing plants : it is also useful on Monday morning 
for a drying groimd, when the incense of soapsuds arises 
weekly in a fragrant steam and ascends to the Goddess of 
Cleanhness ; then the back garden presents a waving white 
surface broken only, to the eye of the upper story, by the 
green poles : the garden generally has a swing in it for the 
children, and in many cases there is even a green arbour 
where the gentlemen of the family may take, in the cool of 
a summer evening, the solace of tobacco. In front of the 
house is a small, a minute garden, which has sometimes 
only a single laurel in it, but more often boasts of a laburnum 
or a lime, or even a hawthorn. And many of the houses are 
covered all over with Virginia Creeper, so that the autumn 
aspect of this quarter is all glorious without. 

Apart from the convenience of the residences and the leafy 
beauty of the roads, I have often thought that the most 
precious quality of the district is the entire absence of any- 
thing wmch can humble the residents and make them 
enviou& No great houses rear their lofty fronts beside 
these simple two-storied structures : no one possesses a 
private carriage, not even the doctor: nobody keeps more 
than one servant : there are no dinner-parties ; a dress-coat 
is absolutely Dot known ; dinner is regarded, not as a 
function or religious ceremony, but as an operation — like 
stoking the engine — necessary, expensive, even with the 
best management, and a thing to be jealously kept within 
limits. Yet, though there are no dress-coats, think not that 
there is no society. There is a great deal of society ; young 
folks enjoy greater facilities for meeting each other than 
persons who obey the stricter law of convention and pro- 
priety : the girls get lots of pretty things to put on — most 
pretty things, in fact, are cheap — though they have to make 
up these pretty things with their own pretty hands, for their 
own pretty figures. As for getting engaged, they are all 
engaged, sometimes half a dozen times over — but not more 
than one at a time, so lofty is the moral standard — before 
they finally settle down. There is an unwritten law, obeyed 
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by all but the reckless and the unthinking, that a prudent 
pair should not marry until the income reaches a hundred 
and twenty : this once achieved, they form the procession, 
strike up the 'Wedding March/ and march up the aisle 
before the clergyman, conscious of having done their duty 
in waiting, and now fully justified in commencing as Adam 
and Eve in a new garden of Eden from which they hope 
never to be turned out. There are dancing-classes in the 
winter : in the summer there are excursions, trips, tourists' 
tickets, and outings : there are lectures, concerts, readings : 
and there is a social life of the church and the chapel — of 
late years Church has discovered that she, too, must come 
down and associate with her people if she would keep them 
out of Chapel. 

They are never dull. When men and women congregate 
together and know each other as friends and neighbours, 
they are never dull. Those places only are dull where the 
houses stand side by side, and street lies parallel with street, 
and no man knoweth his neighbour. Bloomsbury is dull ; 
South Kensington is dull ; but this place — never. 

One must not specify its exact situation on the map of 
London. To name the place, if this history should come to 
be widely read, might cause a rush, an influx, an immigra- 
tion of strange folk who have nothing in common with these 
people but their income. This would run up the rents, 
enhance the value of the pews, and enlarge the views of the 
butcher, which are already. Heaven knows, large enough ! 
Call it Clerkland, but it should be called Arcadia. 

Quite the prettiest road in Clerkland is Daffodil Hoad : it 
is at once the broadest, the best planted with trees, and the 
most flowery. There are flowers in every window ; there is 
a Virginia Creeper over every house, a l&ac or a laburnum 
in every front, a lime-tree for every two houses, along the 
whole road. The line is broken by a red-brick Church set 
among trees, and already pleasantly wrapped in ivy — the 
Church of St. Luke the Physician — where the services are 
musical and bright : the word * bright,' as generally applied 
to the modern church service, has a meaning quite peculiar, 
but then everything should have its own adjectives. There 
are fortv-two houses in the Daffodil Boad, each with its own 
name all to itself, though the post-ofBce, which lacks poetical 
sentiment, insists upon a number as well. 
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The residents in the road mostly know each other, either 
with familiarity and intimate friendship or with a speaking 
acquaintance. And they know each other's private afibirs : 
they know where every husband has his berth, and what is 
his salary; what his family, what his wife's methods of 
household management, and, pretty nearly, the weekly bill 
of the butcher. It is not so much in a spirit of prying 
curiosity that this knowledge is sought— curiosity, doubt- 
less, enters to a certain extent into the inquiry — we are but 
human, — as in the desire to get, if possible, another wrinkle 
into the great and wonderful mystery of managing. For, 
lo you ! we who boast that we are men — men the creators 
—men the inventors — men who carry along the world — men 
who discover, create, enlarge, — we men have never imagined 
or devised anything that surpasses in ingenuity, wit, con- 
trivance, and marvels of results, the great Art of Manage- 
ment invented by Woman, and carried in this suburb to its 
utmost perfection— a miracle and passing wonder of human 
skill. It is indeed a most amazing art. Understand that 
she who has to bring up a family of six on an income of two 
hundred and fifty poimds a year : to educate them : to teach 
them manners : to make them appear in the streets neatly 
and, for the girls, prettily dressed, must for ever be studying 
this wonderful art. She does not go out to spend : she 
stays at home and manages : she does not buy this or that 
as the whim seizes her, if she thinks that she wants it : she 
manages. That is to say, for the most part she does with- 
out — she waits. But— consider — when at last, after patient 
waiting, she arrives at the power of getting a thing that is 
to add so much to the family comfort, she purchases it with 
a far fuller joy, a far deeper satisfaction, a far greater thank- 
fulness than can ever be enjoyed by that unhappy Dives 
who only experiences a slight sense of something lacking 
before he orders and buys a thing. The matron who 
manages gets the full flavour and enjoyment of everything 
that she buys or possesses. 

It is not, indeed, an unhappy life, that of the petites gen$ 
— the Folk of the very small income. They have to make 
their things last a long while : they hardly ever have as 
much dinner as they could put away had they a free hand, 
so to speak : they must consider the penny for the omnibus 
and the halfpenny for the evening paper : anything that 
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cannot be made at home wants money — therefore every- 
thing that can be made at home is made there : the clever 
husband with his own hands and the family gimlet executes 
the little repairs of the house and furniture : sometimes, 
but not often, he is so clever that he can actually make 
things— cabinets, picture-frames, cupboards, garden-seats, 
benches: his wife does the repairs of all the garments 
except the boots — to the philosopher it is difficult to under- 
stand why she has not long since resolved to mend the 
boots as well as the socks : the one servant does the washing. 
It is astonishing how much may be saved when husband 
and wife are thrifty and know how to manage. Above all, 
and as the first consideration, one must not eat or drink 
too much : the children are expected to finish up the bread- 
and-butter, and not to ask for more : everything is doled — 
the tea by half-spoonfuls, the milk drop by drop as if it was 
a precious cordial, the butter is spread thin, and the cheese 
is cut in bits the size of dice. Well, they have always been 
accustomed to pare and to save ; it is their life : they are 
never able to buy — they must managa 

Among the families of Daffodil Boad was, until a few 
weeks ago, one which differed in many respects from those 
around them. The differences were in points minute to 
those above and below, but of great importance to those of 
the same level. To begin with, the head of the household, 
understood to be by birth an Australian, was in appearance 
quite unlike the rest of the householders. They, for the 
most part, are small in stature and slight in figure : they 
mostly, in middle-age, incline to primness : they are all, 
even in earliest youth, neat in apparel, as becomes those 
who are taught at the outset the mere money value of per- 
sonal appearance. This Australian was a big man : he had 
a big frame, big hands, a big head, and a big brown beard. 
He was careless in his dress, which generally consisted of 
some brown stuff : he wore a pot-hat : he had such small 
regard for appearance that he smoked a pipe in his front 
garden : he was irregular in his church attendance : he was 
not respectful to the clergy, speaking to the curate as if he 
was his equal : he was always genial, always ready to talk 
and to laugh. He laughed quite freely, this singular young 
man. In this quarter they are seldom given much to mirth 
— mere idle mirth — because, you see, they must for ever be 
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thinking of Mftuagement, an art wbicfa demands that the 
votaries give themselves up wholly to their Miatresa. 

He was Dot, in fact, id the least point like a City m&a. 
He had no respect for wealth, acd cared nothiag aboat 
money -making. Now, to these simple people the honour 
and glory of toiling all day long in order to make money for 
their masters is increased in proportion to the amount of 
money they do moke. When the year has been fat and the 
garners are full, they swell out with pride, they give them- 
selves airs among their fellows. Why not? It is the part 
of a good servant, says the copybook, which we too often 
neglect, to rejoice at the good fortnne of his master. Such 
observations as fell from the lips of Mr. George Humphrey, 
BO far from sympathizing with this view, were calculated 
even to make the clerks ashamed of their zeal He oeked 
openly what good it did them when the year's balance 
brought an extra ten thousand or so to their master's 
gains. 

Of course his profession was known. It was that of a 
journalist. Your true City man regards the calling with 
unconcealed dislike. The pay is supposed to be uncertain ; 
there are no regular rises in salary ; a man at fifty may 
make no more than a youth of twenty : there are no fixed 
hours. To a regular and methodical man the alleged un- 
certainties of the profession make it abhorrent and abhorred. 
Why, the journalist does not even want an office, a thing 

fronted to the humblest beginner iu Clerkdom ; he may do 
is work at home, while his wife is ironing the linen ; or he 
may sit in public-houses and write; or he may go to Free 
Libraries and write there ; or he may find a corner in the 
printing-house and write there; or he may even write in 
the street — horrible I There is no dignity in such a pro- 
fession. And he is paid by the job : even a leader-writer 
gets BO much for his article : one might as well be a 
working-man and get paid by the piece. 

George Humphrey belonged, it is true, to the lower walks 
of journalism. He had what is called a permanent appoint- 
ment as leader-writer, paragraphist, and sub-editor of the 
Clerkland Observer (with which is incorporated the Arcailiaii 
Qazetle), a local paper of more importance than those who 
only read The Thnes would believe. This job brought him 
in two pounds ten a week ; but then he wrote nearly the 
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whole paper, and it took him two days and a half out of 
the solid six. He did it so well that when, as happened 
regularly once every two months, he had business which 
took him out of town for three or four days, the proprietor 
gave him leave to go and find a substitute at his own 
expense. In the remaining three and a half days of the 
week George Humphrey occupied himself in writing short 
papers for magazines, essays, sketches, notes of travel, 
papers on books and authors, and so forth. He was a man 
of industry and reading : he had travelled much and 
observed much : he wrote in a pleasing style that had 
flashes and sparks of brilliancy. Consider the enormous 
number of weekly journals that now have to find attrac- 
tive stuff for their insatiate pages ! Paste and scissors will 
do a great deal, but it will not do everything. Such a man 
as George Humphrey, with so much experience and versa- 
tility, can always sell his productions, even if he cannot 
command his price. The latter, indeed, varies according to 
the Uberality of the proprietor and the circulation of the 
paper. It varies from nothing a column — one could tell 
harrowing stories, were this the place— up to a whole pound 
a column, which was George's highest price. In this way 
and by working twice as hard as any man in any other 
calling for the same money, he made an income large for 
the place and people among whom he Uved, and no more 
precarious than that of a Doctor or of a Solicitor in prac- 
tice, though to the City clerk it seemed an uncertain, hand- 
to-mouth, way of living. 

The wife of the journalist sat at her open window one 
evening in May, between six and seven. The evenings of 
the sweet spring season of this year were as balmy as the 
poet's dream of May. The day had been warm and bright : 
the sloping sun shone all along Daffodil Boad upon the rows 
of limes in their pale chloral early foliage, upon the lilacs 
and the laburnums and the hawthorn all in full splendour : 
upon the Virginia Creepers, fast shooting up their long buds. 
Daffodil Boad was glorified. It has two such brief periods 
of glory : one in the spring, too often spoiled by prolonged 
east wind; one in the autumn, also too often spoiled by 
September rain and premature frost. 

Mrs. Humphrey sat with her work in her hands: the 
cradle of her baby at her foot, and her two-year-old rolling 
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over a ball on the floor. That she was happy and contented 
was manifested by her attitude, by her repose, by the low 
soft oroon of her voice, as she bent over her sewing or looked 
up at her boy. 

Nettie Humphrey was inclined to be small and slight in 
figure, like so many London girls ; yet taller than most. 
Her shoulders were rather narrow. Her head, however, 
was well shaped and large in proportion to the rest of her : 
her features were regular, and her eyes of dark blue — where 
did she get those dark-blue eyes ? — were certainly fine. Her 
mouth, firm and rather square, showed the possibility of 
that precious quality which we call character. The room in 
which she sat was furnished in a taste quite unusual For 
this quarter, while it clings to a best room which it has not 
quite ceased to call a best parlour, runs to stiffness and 
ceremony ; loves a central table with books round it, and an 
ornament in the middle of it ; likes to have a looking-glass 
over the fireplace ; insists upon a piano, even though nobody 
can play upon it ; and covers up every chair with things 
still called antimacassars, the name pointing to the dark 
ages when men and women plastered their hair with scented 
grease and wore it long. Moreover, the taste of this quarter 
is great on mantel-shelf ornaments, inclining still to hanging 
crystals and pink-glass jars, and it is not comfortable with- 
out a great hanging gas chandelier. This room, on the other 
hand, looked hke a room for Hving in. There was a com- 
fortable couch, ready to be wheeled up to the fire : there 
were two easy-chairs : there was no central table : there 
was no gas chandelier at all : there was no great looking- 
glass. It was furnished, in short, much as if Mr. William 
Morris himself had been asked to step in and do what he 
thought best. On the walls there were pictures which the 
visitors could not understand. Not their idea, you see, of 
what a picture should be. And one side of the room was 
clothed, covered, hidden by books. 

Nettie looked at the clock on the mantel-shell ' Half- 
past six,' she said. * He will not come home before eight at 
earliest.' 

She resumed her work with a little sigh. Then she heard 
footsteps outside, and got up to open the door. 

Her visitor was young, like herself, and a married woman. 
She wore a hat and no gloves. ' I just ran across, Nettie, 
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she said, throwiDg herself into a chair. 'It's so dull at 
home when there is no work to be done. How's baby? 
How are you, Georgie, boy ? Where's George ? How do 
you like your new bonnet ?' 

She was Nettie's younger sister, Victoria, recently married 
to a clerk in a Bank on a hundred and fifty. Victoria was 
like her sister, but smaller: prettier, in her way, yet of 
much less consequence, to look at. She was very pretty, 
indeed, of a beauty quite common, the small-sized beauty : 
small, regular features ; bright, gray eyes ; light hair, of the 
fluffy kind ; very small hands ; and a mouth which, while it 
certainly might be called a rosebud, had also in it that 
slight but clear-cut curve which should be dreaded by lovers, 
because it denotes temper. She was Lady Venus the Little 
— and Venus with the vice of temper. Lady Venus the 
Great — Venus the unapproachable — can never be put into a 
bad temper. It is impossible for her to be in a bad temper, 
even with those whose hearts do not beat at the aspect and 
thought of her. She pities them, but she is not irritated by 
the coldness of such natures 

* We are all very well, Vic. How is Charlie ?' 

* Charlie went off this morning in a hateful temper. As if 
a woman is not to be allowed to speak ! I did speak up, 
though, and I will. I dare say he will come round again 
during the day. If he doesn't, I don't care. Sulking hurts 
him more than me. What have you got here? A new 
chair? My goodness! You had a new chair six months 
ago. My dear, no income could stand it !' 

* George buys nothing that he cannot afford. And we are 
saving money. Do not worry about our dreadful extrava- 
gance. Vic dear, mother was here this morning. She had 
a good deal to say, too, about the butcher's bill.' 

* Well, it isn't what we were brought up to, is it ? As 
much beef and mutton as you like, and all your washing 

put out, and your dresses bought ready-made for you ' 

Vic sighed. ' You ought to think yourself a lucky girl, 
Nettie. I wish to goodness I had your housekeeping money. 
But there — it's no use wishing. Some day, perhaps, when 
Charlie gets made assistant-manager ' 

* Patience, Vic dear.* 

The girl got up and began impatiently turning over the 
things on the table. Among them was a photograph album. 
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She opened it. There were the family portraits — her father 
with a book in his hand, and the look of a philosopher equal 
to the mightiest problems — her mother with a self-conscious 
smile — herself looking saucy, more like a chorister in a 
burlesque than a respectable married woman — George, big 
and bearded. 

* Nettie,' she said, ' haven't you got any photographs of 
George's relations ? He must have some, you know. We've 
all got father and mother and brothers and cousins — where 
are his ?' 

' They are in Australia, somewhere.' 

* Well, if I were you I'd never rest till I found out all 
about them ' 

* My dear, I do know all about them.' 

' Their names and their professions. They may be only 
shopkeepers. Not that I'd cast that in George's teeth. As 
Charlie says, we can't all be born gentlemen. Though, to 
be sure, I never would have married Charlie unless I knew 
that his family were respectable.' 

' I am perfectly satisfied upon that point,' said Nettie, 
with dignity. 

* George certainly — whatever people think — seems to be 
all right,' said her sister doubtfully. 'His manners are 
sometimes free, but I suppose it's Australian ways. And he 
seems to be making good money in his way — though, thank 
goodness, it is not our way. *' JDctter a small screw and cer- 
tainty," says Charlie, '* than to wake up every morning with- 
out knowing what you'll make in the day." And certainly 
George goes on sober, and he's kind to you, and fond of the 
children. He might Hsten to mother with a little more 
patience. But we don't know his family, that's very cer- 
tain. And — a curious thing, Nettie — Charlie was talking 
the other day to a gentleman, an old schoolfellow of his, 
who's been out to Melbourne, where he was an auctioneer's 
clerk. Well, he says that he never heard the name of 
George Humphrey there at all. I thought I'd tell you, 
Nettie.' 

* Thank you for nothing, Vic I What does it matter to 
me whether Charlie's friend has heard of George or not ? 
Melbourne is a big place. There are half a million people 
in Melbourne. Perhaps George has never heard of your 
auctioneer's clerk.' 
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' To be sore, clerks and joorDalists/ said Victoria, putting 
down the album with a Uttle sniff, ' do not always mix in 
the same circles. So that, as you say, it may mean nothing. 
But when it comes to hiding away your relations as if you 
were ashamed of them, never talking about them, never 
writing to them, getting no letters from them — what does it 
point to? Everybody thinks the same thing. It means 
that you are ashamed of your relations. Well, my dear, 
you're not married to George's relations, are you? It 
doesn't matter much — only when I go on Sundays to take 
tea with Charlie's mother, and all in a respectable way, I do 
feel a bit sorry for you. I dare say it's all right. You've 
got more housekeeping-money than your mother and me 
put together. You've lots to be grateful for. Your babies 
are beauties : and as for your things and your furniture, 
though this is not my idea of a best room, they are as good 
as can be. You're far better off than before you were mar- 
ried. So that it would be a thousand pities if you were to 
find out anything — wouldn't it? or if your money was to 
vanish away — wouldn't it ?' 

Nettie nodded and laughed. She was not in the least 
alarmed or vexed by these gloomy forebodings. In fact, she 
was used to them. Her familv never failed to warn her that 
Fortune is fickle, that no one knew her husband's relations, 
and that he had no fixed salary. Her sister Vic, especially, 
gathered consolation from considering these dangers. Her 
own housekeeping required the most watchful management: 
her ' things ' were on a very limited scale. But then she 
was safe with her husband : she knew his family. He had 
a safe income, though it was small. Her sister, on the 
other hand, though she spent so much money, was married 
to an adventurer whose family was a mystery, and who 
neglected his church. I do not suppose that she actively 
desired her sister's ruin ; but she certainly consoled herseu 
in times of the greater tightness with thinking of her sister's 
perils. 

When Victoria was gone, Nettie worked on in silence. 
She knew very well, she said to herself, all that there was 
to know about her husband. His father had land up coun- 
try, outside Melbourne: he himself had no brothers or 
sisters : he had inherited this bit of land and a trifla He 
had been educated, and was now in England making a living, 
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and a very fair living too, by journalism. Everything was 
quite straightforward: nothing to hide. Yet, to her own 
family, the case was full of mystery. 

Another step outside the door. This time her brother 
Horatio. 

The Patager family consisted of Mr. Samuel Patager and 
his spouse ; two sons, Horatio and Herbert ; and two 
daughters, Antoinette and Victoria. The selection of the 
Christian name is, in all classes of society, a matter of great 
delicacy and importance. What names more happy than 
those four ? The daughters happily married : one of the 
sons married ; there remained under the paternal roof the 
younger son, Horatio. 

Horatio was a bounder. No more illustrious bounder than 
Horatio in the whole quarter. In his bounding he practised, 
as far as his means allowed, all those arts and accomplish- 
ments belonging to the profession. He dressed, as well as 
things would allow, in the latest fashion : he played billiards : 
he talked of actresses : he attended dancing-classes : he 
spoke familiarly of things unattainable : he put shillings or 
half-crowns — when he had any to spare — on the favourite : 
he smoked cigarettes : he was, in short, a commonplace, 
pasty-faced, unwholesome young man, who should have been 
taken away and made to serve in the ranks for two years. 

The other brothei*, Herbert, was a good young man. By 
trade also a clerk, by profession he was a good young man. 
The story of the good young man belongs to another place — 
perhaps to another writer. He does not belong to this story. 
Let us, therefore, with a word of gratitude for one good 
young man in this world of wickedness, pass him by. It 
was Horatio who called upon his sister, not Herbert. Horatio 
the bounder. 

* I say, Nettie,* he whispered, looking round the room ; 
* George not about, is he T 

* No ; George has not come home yet.' 

' Look here, Nettie — I'm stone broka Lend me five bob, 
there's a good girl. Only five bob — unless you like to make 

SIX. 

* No I* she replied shortly. * I've not got any money to 
lend. You ought to know that.' 

' George gives you as much as you like. Lend me five 
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bob, and you shall have it back on Monday. Put it down 
to the house. He won't find out.' 

* Now, Horatio,' Nettie replied, * if you dare to say such a 
thing again, I will tell George, and he will ' 

* What will George do, I should like to know ?' 

* Well, perhaps he would take you up by the collar and 
give you a good shaking. He could, you know, quite easily.' 

* Oh ! would he ? I should like to see him ' 

He was small and insignificant to look at ; but he fired up 
at this insult, and looked, for the moment, quite valiant. 

' If that is all you've come to say, Horry, you had better 
go away at once.' 

*A nice sister you are, to care more about your own 
husband than your own brother ! Why, there isn't another 
woman in the world who would be as mean as you. Your 
husband, indeed 1' 

' He does behave better than my own brother,' said Nettie, 
' He doesn't go about to billiard-rooms, and he doesn't spend 
his money in music-halls. And now go, or I shall tell George 
what you say, and you will see how he looks when he is 
angry.' 

' I don't care how he looks. I say, Nettie, some day I 
will find out what he has done, and why he is in hiding, and 
then it'll be my turn. See if it won't. Talk of taking me 
up by the collar! I'll have the knife in, Nettie, and I'll 
twist it. Who is he ? Where are his family ? Him to be 
setting sister against brother ! Well, I'll be even vdth him !' 

He disappeared. It will be seen that the 'family,' be- 
tween them, caused Nettie a good many disagreeable 
moments. 

She had one more visitor. This time it was her father 
tempted out by the beauty of the evening. 

The elder Patager suggested, by his appearance and 
manner, that he was the confidential clerk of a tall, portly, 
and pompous City magnate. For he was himself, though 
not tall, somewhat portly, as if, with a more generous diet, 
he might assume really aldermanic proportions: and he 
was a little pompous, out of office hours, as if he imitated 
his chief at a respectful distance. His face was full, but 
wanting in the true City fulness — such fulness as cometh 
of turtle-soup. He spoke slowly and with the air of one 
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delivering a judgment — ^yet the judgments were weak. He 
seemed to endeavour after a sonorous voice, but the result 
was feeble. One whose conduct of life was really governed 
by the strictest sense of what was right. There is no employ^ 
in the world so honest, so regular, so zealous, or so trust- 
worthy, as a good, elderly, life-long City clerk. He is above 
suspicion and beyond temptation. He holds no Socialist 
views as to the division of the spoil. He is contented with 
his own salary. He has done better in the struggle of life 
than many other men. Let us recognise the many virtues 
of the man who keeps all the books for the vast trade in 
the great City of London, and keeps them honestly and 
exactly. Every such clerk, in the course of a long and 
laborious life, builds up for himself, if it were only ac- 
knowledged, a monument of ledgers as high as the Dome 
of St. Paul's. 

* Well, my dear,' — Nettie was his favourite, chiefly because 
her tongue lacked the readiness and the sharpness that 
belonged to certain other tongues in his household, — ' on 
such a fine evening, one is tempted to forego the intellectual 
pursuits proper to the time of day. So I thought I would 
— yes — put down the evening paper and look in. This room 
always looks comfortable, my dear, perhaps because you 
are in it, though your mother doesn't hold with the style. 
And how's George ? Out still, looking for jobs ? An anxious 
life — incessant anxiety — nothing safe or secure about it. 
Give me the regular salary and absence from care.' 

Nettie laughed. 

* There isn't much worry about George, to look at him. 
He eats well, and sleeps well' 

*But nothing regular. A day-by-day life. Well, weU, 
we cannot all be in the City. It's something to learn 
that work keeps up, — something — something to learn so 
much.' 

* Oh 1 the work is all right. It never was better.' 

' I am free to confess, my dear,' the father began, with 
his approach to pomposity, ' that I was originally deterred 
by the considerations ' 

' Now you are going to say that George is only a journalist. 
I have heard it so many times already 1' 

Nettie was getting irritated by their continued reflections 
on her husband's calling. 
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' I was about to say that the uncertainty of the work, 
coupled ' 

' No fear about the work. Father, don't worry about 
Georga You've got enough to worry about with Horatio. 
And look here, father : it's time that things were left off — 
you know what I mean — things about George. Else there 
may be trouble. Victoria comes to-day, and Horry after 
her, and both with the same story. As if there was any- 
thing hidden about George ! What is there to hide ? What 
"do you want to know, that you don't know ?* 

* My dear, when you allow your daughter to marry a 
stranger, you naturally ask yourself whether that stranger 
belongs to a respectable family.' 

' You should have asked him three years ago, then. You 
did ask — and so did I — and I am satisfied.' 

'Every man has got relations — even in Australia. He 
must have a father and a mother.' 

' George's parents are dead.' 

' To shake hands even with a cousin would be a satisfac- 
tion.' 

' Go to Austi'alia, then, and shake hands with his cousins 
there. Seriously, father, I can't have these things said any 
longer by my own family. If they were said by anyone 
else, I should very soon tell George. Then I know what 
he would do : he would go away, he would take his family 
away.' 

' I sometimes think,' said her father meditatively, * that 
they would be glad if George was found out in something. 
They're always talking about him that way.' 

* I believe they would !' 

The personal pronoun in the plural may mean a great 
deal. In this case it meant the mother, victoria and her 
brothers. 

' Words cannot break bones, Nettie.' 

' They may break love, though ! If I am expected any 
longer to sit in patience while my husband is slandered, I 
shall have to consider — that's all, father. And you had 
better tell them so.' 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE BON MABL 

At eight o'clock the garden-door swung open and a ponderous 
step on the gravel announced the return of the Master. 
Though she had been married for three long years, Nettie 
sprang from her chair and ran to meet and greet her husband. 
He came in — the man whom you have already seen under 
another name— big, bearded, his countenance ruddy and 
cheerful. Bemembering the wise Physician's prophecy, you 
might expect certain outward and visible signs of decay. 
Nothing of the kind was visible. Some of the old light gone 
— some of the old eagerness vanished — but then he is three 
or four years older. Besides, a big man cannot preserve 
his youthful alacrity : he cannot be alert : his length of 
limb and his breadth of shoulder will not allow the exhibi- 
tion of these qualities : he must move with a certain slow- 
ness. Hence it has followed that the great men of the world 
have always been the little men. 

He came into the room, his wife hanging on his arm, and 
sat down with the sigh of one who has knocked off for the 
day. 

* Have you been busy to-day, dear ?' she asked. ' Are 
you tired ? 

He patted her cheek gently. 

* I have done a good day's work,' he said. * And I claim 
the right to be cross and tired and hungry. And you, 
Nettie ? 

* I will be cross and tired as well, then. The children 
have been very good. Vic looked in and father. Vic was 
rather dissatisfied and cross. I'm afraid she doesn't manage 
very well — and, poor thing ! she has got to manage so much. 
Well, dear ?' 

He drew her to him with his great arms and kissed her 
twice fondly. 

Three years before he had assured a certain learned 
physician that he could never again care much for any 

man creature : he meant that, having found it necessary 

break off one engagement, he did not feel for the moment 
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equal to beginning another. The learned Physician informed 
him, in reply, that loneliness would prove too much for him. 
Prophetic Physician ! 

He came to this part of London. He drew from the 
Bank money enough to keep himself going : he proposed to 
make this serve, and for the future to keep himself by his 
own work. When such a man, untrained for any profession, 
thinks of work he turns to journalism. Formerly, he turned 
to teaching : now, he goes to the nearest newspaper. In the 
same way, women formerly, if they were compelled to work 
for themselves, could think of nothing but governessing : 
now, if that calamitous necessity falls upon them, there are 
a hundred ways. 

George became a journalist. Thab is, he offered himself 
to the local paper : for the wages of a grocer's assistant he 
began to furnish sketches, to look up things of local interest, 
and to make himself useful. He succeeded : he got on so 
well that he was now sub-editor — that is to say, he edited 
the paper, but the Proprietor put his own name at the 
top. 

Presently he widened his work, as you have seen, and 
began to work for magazines. 

He lived alone in lodgings. He knew no one at all : he 
made no attempt to make friends, and once in two months 
Mr. Mavis called for him and took him away for two or 
three days. 

He presently found his life intolerably dull. He tried to 
brighten it by going to places of amusement. They amused 
him no longer. 

Then he made an acquaintance. She was in the Post 
Office. He got into the habit of speaking to her when he 
bought stamps. It is quite easy to exchange a word or two 
of simple courtesy with a young lady who serves out the 
stamps and receives the telegrams. He discovered that she 
was a pretty girl — nay, a very pretty girl — that she had 
really beautiful eyes, and that she seemed, besides, to be a 
quiet girl of good manners. 

One Sunday afternoon he met her in the street. He took 
off his hat. He assumed the position of an old acquaintance. 
He walked with her. He informed her of his name and his 
profession and the place of his residence. He obtained per- 
mission to see her home when she left her office next day. 
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He went back to his own lodgings a new man — ^in love once 
more. 

Now she was his wife and the mother of his two children, 
the dispenser of his wealth. But he had not yet, for her 
sake, dared to meet and to grapple with that fiend. StiU, 
after the stated interval, Mavis called for him. Still, he 
went away stimulated, partly by the suggestions of the faith- 
ful man-servant, partly by force of habit, and partly by the 
Devil, into the craving which demanded that he should 
become a drunken hog. That continued, but it did not 
increasa The Devil took his tax — two days, or three at Uie 
most— every two months. The rest he might give to virtue, 
temperance and restraint. 

' George,' Nettie said presently, her thoughts still running 
upon the question of her husband's people, 'this glorious 
sunshine makes you think of Australia, I suppose T 

* Sometimes, and of other countries where the sun is 
warm.* 

' And of your own people too. Wouldn't you like to see 
some of them again ?' 

* My own people ? Oh yes — perhaps,* he replied care- 
lessly. ' What made you think of my cousins, Nettie ? I 
am not very anxious to see my cousins, I think. What 
made you think of them ?' 

* I don't know. At least — but it doesn't matter, 
George.' 

' When one has no nearer relations than cousins — first, 
second, or third — one does not think very much about rela- 
tions, I suppose. I have had no communication with any 
of mine for four or five years. I wonder,' he added reflec- 
tively, ' if they think I am dead ? Because in that case ' 

He paused with a little chuckle. 

* Are they rich people ?' 

* Some of them are very rich indeed. But we mustn't 
look to them for any help. Nobody is less inclined to help 
a man than a rich cousin. He is ashamed of poor relations, 
to begin with.' 

* They've no call to be ashamed of you, George. And we 
don't want their money.' 

* Certainly not.' 

* Do they live in Australia?* 

* None of them live in Australia. They all live here, iu 
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England. When they do invite us to visit them next, we 
will go together, so that you may see their grandeur.' 

* Perhaps, dear, they may help the boys when the time 
comes.' 

' The boys, I hope, will help themselves. You see, my 
dear, I am perfectly certain that they will not think my 
boys in want of any help.' 

* Do they know, George, where you are, and that you are 
married?' 

' Well, you remember that your father put a notice of the 
marriage in the paper. Perhaps they saw that.' 

* Perhaps.' 

' Nettie, my dear ' — he drew her to sit upon his knee 
while he lay back, his head in his hands — ' let us talk, not 
about rich cousins, but about being rich. How should you 
like to be rich, uow ?' 

* I don't know. What do you call rich ? Four hundred 
pounds a year?' 

' No. Five thousand — ten thousand — a year — all to 
spend.' 

' I can't think of so much. We could never spend so 
much, nor half.' 

' Try to think of being so rich. Try to understand what 
it means to be rich. I believe that a dream of great wealth 
is the commonest dream of all. Did you never dream 
what you would do if you were rich ?' 

' No, I never did. It would be fooUsh. Father used to 
be fond of saying what he would do if he were rich. His 
thoughts ran on great houses and gardens, and a carriage. 
I tbink, too, he would like to have an office and a staff of 
clerks. But that's the way of a man, always to be thinking 
of something different. Thinking and wishing won't alter 
things. A woman understands what is before her, and 
makes the best of it. Many men, I am sure, never under- 
stand exactly what they are. My brother Horry, for 
instance ' 

' No, my dear. Horatio Patager certainly does not yet 
understand himself.' 

' Then, you see, it is so silly of people in our station to 
dream about getting rich. When a boy is made a clerk, he 
ought to understand, to begin with, that he can never 
become rich.' 
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* Like a Franciscan, when he assumes the triple cord, he 
renounces wealth. The modem Franciscan is the City 
clerk' 

' He must be content to live respectably and to do his 
duty, and to set an example of honesty and moral principle 
to those above him and to those beneath him in station.' 

' Quite right, Nettie dear. It is only since I have known 
you that I have properly estimated the breadth and the 
depth of the influence exercised by the City clerk.' 

'Father was never rich. That is certain. But we 
have always been most respected. Nobody can deny 
that.' 

' Consider, my dear. Give reins to your imagination. If 
you were rich, you would have no anxieties. At present, 
your happiness depends upon my health and strength. They 
may fail. If you were rich, you would not think about 
me so much, perhaps.' 

* Then I could not love you so much, dear.' 

* The boys would have the best education ' 

'And learn to grow up idle, and so get into mis- 
chief.' 

' You would have your carriage and your servants, and 
a big house ' 

Nettie shook her head. 

' These things do not attract me. Why do you keep 
harping on rich people, George ?' 

* Partly, my dear, from a habit of curious speculation. 
Partly, because there seems a chance — just, just a chance — 
of our really becoming better off.' 

* Oh ! better off. That I don't say.' 

* Yes, a good deal better off. It is an opening. An offer 
— provisional, of course — that I have had made to me, in 
connection with a West-End paper. If anything comes of 
it — why, then you would have to prepare yourself for a 
considerable increase to your income, madam.' 

' Oh ! How much ?' 

* Last year I made three hundred pounds. What do you 
say to six hundred ?' 

* George ! It is impossible ! Six hundred ?' 

* Improbable, my dear, not impossible. To the journalist, 
as to the engineer, nothing is impossible. We do not know 
the word. But we must consider before we make a bid for 
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this vast income. Being poor, my dear, has many advan- 
tages. I never knew how good a thing it is to be poor 
until — until I married you, Nettie dear.' 

' Not that we are poor at all, George. And now come to 
supper.' 

After supper, George again began to talk about riches 
and poverty. He persisted in regarding himself and his 
wife as poor people, though they had quite the nicest house 
in Daffodil Boad, with every room furnished and paid for, 
and nothing on the hire system ; and though his wife had 
nearly a hundred pounds of her own, all saved since her 
marriage, and standing to her name in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

' You see,' he said, * how simple is our life — how few are 
our wants as we live now. If we had more money, the 
wants would increase, the simplicity would vanish.' 

' I am sure,' his wife replied, * that we have everything 
we want. We ought to be very happy, George dear, and I 
am too.' She laid her hand upon his arm fondly. ' Very 
happy, my dear, thanks to you. Who could be unhappy 
with such a husband ?' 

He kissed her. Then he filled and lit his pipe. 

' Let us, however, consider farther,' George continued. 
' We occupy, at present, an obscure station, and have few 
responsibilities. No one expects anything of us : we have 
few opportunities of cheating our employers, or sweating our 
servants. My employer, for instance, the Proprietor of the 
Clerkland Observer {vfith which is incorporated the Arcadian 
Gazette) can, and does, sweat me. I remark the fact without 
rancour. The practice hurts me little : it keeps me poor, in 
constant occupation, and in good training. It hurts the 
Proprietor more than it hurts me. It damages and weakens, 
you see, his moral fibre. I watch it weakening. It makes 
the downward slope easier for his poor feet. I look to see 
him presently accelerate the pace, and — swish ! — glide swiftly 
out of sight into the chasm below.' 

* No one talks like you, George. No wonder the curate 
says you are above your station! '* A remarkably well- 
informed man," he said to father.' 

George laughed pleasantly. 

' No man, my dear, can be above his station. He may be 
— he often is — below it. Sometimes I think that even the 
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curate. . . . But no. Any man may adorn his station, but 
he cannot rise above it. To return. Consider another 
point. We have two boys, the image, I am pleased to think, 
of their mother. These boys, when they grow up, will, per- 
haps, begin to form and to nourish ambitions— even in this 
suburb ambitions may spring in the youthful heart. It is 
not given to every man to become the contented clerk. 
Now, if that should prove happily to be the case, they would 
have the whole world before them. Any Une of life — every 
Une — is open to them. The son of Croesus has no such 
choice. His ambition may be soaring, but his field is limited. 
When you come to think rightly of it, to be so near the 
bottom, with the ladders all round you, by which you may 
cUmb to dizzy heights in any direction you please, and the 
lowest rungs all within easy reach and open to choice — it is 
glorious ! It is splendid !' 

The wife shook her head. 

' I hope the boys will go on contented with their lot, and 
as happy as we've always been. I don't believe in grandeur. 
It only leads to wild ways.* 

* Perhaps. Another reason for remaining poor. Wild 
ways, indeed ! Wild ways ! For the likes of us 1' 

* And we are not poor, George,' his wife insisted. * We 
are most respectable people. Father always says that ours 
is the one class that keeps the country honest. We do all 
the work, and the chiefs take all the money. Down below 
there is drink. Up above there is profligacy. That's what 
father says. With us there is honesty, fidehty, and moral 
principle. We don't cheat, like the tradesman. We don't 
grind, hke the capitalist. We don't drink, Uke the working- 
man.* 

* And we don't profligate like the House of Lords. Your 
father is always right, my dear Nettie. He is a most valu- 
able member of the State. Well, folks who are — not exactly 
poor — Uke ourselves — are not introspective nor retrospec- 
tive.* 

' I don't know what it means, George ; but I am glad we 
are not.' 

' We look not backwards or forwards. Disease, for ex- 
ample, we do not regard as hereditary. This saves us a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety. We take no precautions, 
yet we do not sit down in despair. For instance, there is 
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the hereditary disease of drink. Suppose one of out boys 
was to break out in that direction ?' 

' I cannot suppose. It is impossible !' the wife interposed. 
' My boys, indeed I Your boys, George ! To take to drink ? 
Impossible !' 

' Quite impossible, which is the reason why I ask you to 
suppose it. The friends of such an one call him a toper, a 
drunkard, a coward, a disgrace to his family. He feels that 
he must fight against it — there is nothing else possible for 
him. If he does not, he will even lose his UveHhood. Now, 
if he were a rich man, he would sit down : he would say, " I 
am a victim of heredity. There is no use in struggling." ' 

' Then he would be a fool for his pains. But nobody 
could be such a fool as that/ 

' I dare say he would. A wiser plan would have been to 
avert the disease by ordinary precautions. Physicians are 
agreed, I believe, that disease may be more easily averted 
than cured. Well, my dear, we are all of us actively engaged, 
in the course of our lives, in manufacturing diseases, ten- 
dencies, weak places for our children and the generations to 
come. We are at the same time suffering the diseases which 
our fathers were so good as to create for us. Sometimes I 
think that we shall hereafter take turn about, become our 
own grandsons, and so inherit our own creations.' 

' We know that it is not so, George,' said his wife solemnly. 
* As the tree falls ' 

* Quite so. Well, my dear, we who Uve a simple Ufe 
transmit a simpUcity of Uving, a plain habit, and a healthy 
temperance. Some of our good friends have inherited puny 
bodies and tiny brains. Well, they are not conscious of 
their inheritance. That is a distinct gain. They can there- 
fore go on hoping, and can go on working.' 

* They do their duty, George, in that state of life ' 

* They do, my dear ; they faithfully do. And they have 
their screw.' 

If Nettie had any fault to find with her husband, it was 
that he so often interrupted these little extracts from the 
hymn-book and the Prayer Book which pious ladies receive 
as the Very Word. What more would have followed we 
shall never know, because at this point there was a knock at 
the door. 

The late visitor was none other than the interesting and 
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zealous servant, Mavis. But he was a servant no longer. 
He was Mr. Mavis. As such Mrs. Humphrey shook hands 
with him. He stood in the doorway without saying a word, 
his eyes dropped. 

* Well ?' asked George, changing colour. * You here again?' 

* To-night, if you are ready,' he replied quietly. 

' Business in Boston again ? So soon ?' asked the wife. 

* How quick the time comes round !' 

' Business it is, and in Boston, madam,' said Mr. Mavis. 
' Train at ten sharp, if that suits you.' 

He sat down, his bat in his hands, waiting. He was no 
longer the servant, which was shown by his taking a chair, 
but he looked like one still. One never shakes off the manners 
of a servant. 

' I'll pack your bag, George,' said his wife, with a sigh. 

* I had forgotten : I suppose it is two months since you went 
there last. And since it is business that pays so well, why 
should I grumble ?' 

* Since it has to be done, my dear ' — George rose slowly 
and unwillingly — * and since it cannot be done at home, I 
suppose it may as well be done at Boston as anywhere else. 
As for paying, ask Mavis himself how well it pays. Bread 
and meat and drink and lodging and clothes it has been to 
him for five long years.' 

Nettie ran away to pack the bag. 

* Don't you feel like it ?' asked Mavis. 

* I never feel like it till you come. Damn you !* 

* Then your throat begins to tickle, and your mind begins 
to run on whisky, and presently you begin to gasp and your 
throat burns ' 

' Hush ! it has begun- 



His wife came back, carrying the bag. 

' Good-Bye, George dear. Take care of yourself. I shall 
expect you home in three days. We have got plenty of 
money. Good-night, Mr. Mavis.' 

* My dear ' — George folded her in his arms — * let us think 
no more of getting rich. Let us continue in obscurity. So 
best. So we must.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

MY OWN HOME. 

Old men who have risen — young men who are rising — are 
subject, from time to time, to a remarkable yearning after a 
sight of the place they knew and haunted in the days of 
small things. They must go back and look at the place : 
they must revive the old associations. We have had, for 
instance, recorded in the public journals, how one who rose 
to be a languishing nobleman from a butcher's boy could not 
refrain from visiting the scenes of his childhood, though the 
visit was likely to bring trouble upon him. 

Professor John Garew, as one of the young men who are 
rising rapidly, was naturally impelled from time to time to 
arise and revisit the scenes of his childhood. There was no 
especial reason : the place was in no way romantic : and 
there were no remarkable incidents pecuHar to his own child- 
hood. Yet, once a year — or perhaps once in two years — he 
would go off to walk once more about the old famiUar streets 
and roads and squares. There was the church dedicated to 
St. Stephen, of which his father had been vicar : he was 
never particularly fond of the church, and he had no great 
liking for church services. It is not a beautiful church, being 
an erection of red brick : one of those district churches of 
which so many have been raised within the last twenty years. 
He had spent many hours of tedium in that church while his 
father — a good man, but no orator — read his discourse. Yet 
he always walked down the road in which the church stood, 
and contemplated that monument with interest. The 
vicarage, next the church, was the place where he was born : 
the garden, that in which he had been wont to play : the 
road, that in which his feet first trod their hesitating foot- 
steps. He was not a sentimental man, but he had this 
sentimental touch. Perhaps the thing which most attracted 
him was, not so much the memory of the past, as the con- 
trast between his first beginning and the splendid future 
which now seemed stretching out before him. This Church 
of St. Stephen's stands in Daffodil Boad. John Carew is as 
much a native of the quarter as Nettie or Victoria Patager. 
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Therefore, when on this particular afternoon in June he 
walked about the place, everything was familiar to him. 
He remembered a time when the whole world to him con- 
sisted entirely of roads planted with trees and behind the 
trees little houses all alike, or nearly alike. Later on, the 
whole world consisted of men and women living in a condi- 
tion of chronic tightness, the matrons managing with the 
greatest craft and skill, the boys and girls always longing 
lor what they could not get. There is nothing in the world 
so stimulating to some minds as the present contemplation, 
or the past memory, of domestic tightness. On the other 
hand, to some minds nothing may prove more narrowing 
and enslaving. John Carew remembered how he had very 
early resolved upon getting clear — somehow — of domestic 
tightness. It made him angry to see his mother at work 
every day and all day long, sewing, darning, contriving, ar- 
ran^ng ■ she had no independent life at'^k : no woman 
with her income and her family ever has. Well, he would 
fight his way out of it — somehow. 

The place was so familiar to him. He recalled the prim 
and precise clerk, who lived in this house ; the clerk with 
all the importance of the Senior Partner, who lived in that ; 
the clerk of a financier, who taJked of millions. He re- 
membered them all: so regular at church, so narrow in 
their ideas, so proper in their conduct, so solemnly common- 
place in their language, so limited in their ambitions. He 
remembered, besides, the sons of these worthy citizens : 
why, from the earliest he had felt that he belonged to 
higher levels than they could possibly reach, though at the 
outset they were all poor together. For such a boy as 
John Carew the ladders of ambition have been planted. 
Once the lad has his foot on the first rung, everything may 
be achieved. 

John Carew loitered along the road, thinking of these 
early days when every step was hidden in mist and cloud, 
though the mists and clouds showed golden in the sunshine. 
The young man newly admitted into the ranks of the 
successful, the parvenu among scholars, looks back upon 
such a time with self -congratulation. When he is older he 
will think of it with wonder, that he should have been 
taken from the herd and all the rest be left behind ; and 
with sorrow, that the joy of hope — the first budding of the 
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timid, half-expresBed hope — is bo far behind. Presently, 
John Garew began to think of a family he had once known. 
Thus, we first think of the species and then select the indi- 
vidual : we first gaze upon the crowd and then pick out one 
to represent the whole. The head of this family, he re- 
membered, was a clerk and a person of great dignity : he 
was one of the churchwardens of St. Stephen's. His house- 
hold consisted of his wife, two sons and two daughters. 
The boys, he was quite certain, were by this time in the 
City : they were umi ascripti : long since they had found 
their desks : they were now, perhaps, making their hundred 
pounds a year, or even more. Where were the girls ? The 
elder always interested him, because she had large dark- 
blue eyes which looked full of deep, deep thoughts, too wise 
for speech, too spiritual for common man. Nay, there was 
a time even when. . . . But happily that business went but 
very little way. No doubt a mind of commonplace with 
eyes of romance. How should a girl belonging to such a 
house be anything but commonplace ? What had become 
of Nettie ? There was a younger sister — Victoria — but he 
remembered less of her. She was four years younger than 
Nettie. Yes, Nettie must be twenty- four — about two years 
younger than himself. Very likely she was married : the 
people in these parts marry early : perhaps she had gone 
away — yet those people do not care about going away : they 
are attached to their old quarters. 

He lifted his head at this moment and looked around. 
Heavens 1 The oddest, most remarkable coincidence ever 
heard of ! For at an open window, which served as a 
frame for a portrait, he saw the very girl of whom he was 
thinking. Five years, at least, since last he saw her. He 
knew her at once : it was Nettie Patager. She was bending 
over something — in fact, the cradle. He stopped : he 
looked : he opened the gate and stepped into the little front 
garden. She turned her head. Yes! Nettie. There was 
no mistaking the deep-blue eyes. She saw him, and cried 
out with wonder, and ran to open the door. 

* Why, it's never John Garew, is it ? Oh, do come in, 
John Garew ! We haven't seen you for ever so long, not 
since your father went away. Do come in 1' 

She gave him both her hands, and would wiUingly have 
kissed him had it becQ proper. 

16 
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* Nettie, of course I knew you at once. And is this your 
house — and your own ?' 

He looked at the cradle and its occupant 

' It is my own house — all my own. Isn't it a nice house ? 
And my own baby. I've got another little boy, two years 
old. But he's gone out with the girl in his perambulator, 
bless him I' 

' And what is your new married name, Nettie ?' 

* My new name ? I've had it for more than three yeara 
It's Humphrey. I think it a very pretty name. George 
Humphrey is my husband's name.' 

' I do not seem to remember the name, in the old time. 
Perhaps he belonged to one of the Chapel folk.' 

* Oh no, always a Churchman. But George is a new- 
comer. He doesn't belong to the place. He only came to 
live here about three years and a half ago. My husband is 
an Australian. He comes from near Melbourne. Fancy 
my marrying an Australian ! Who ever would have thought 
of such a thing ?' 

* Why not, Nettie, if he is the man of your choice ?' 

' Of course he is the man of my choice. He isn't in the 
City, you know, which went against him at first, because 
we are all City people here, and we like the old ways best. 
Father thinks there is no safety out of the City. A young 
man should get a berth in a good old House, he says, and 
stick to it. That's his idea. Well, there is truth in it, too. 
What father says is always sensible. So when George 
came to the house first, he didn't get much encouragement, 
and was rather looked down upon, because he is only a 
journalist, you see. And a City clerk in a good House 
naturally looks down upon a journalist.' 

* Naturally.' John Carew sat down and listened. His 
old friend talked along just as she had always done, quickly 
— as all London girls talk — lifting her eyes, those wonderful 
great eyes, deep and full, charged with mystery and unknown 
depths of thought. ' Quite naturally, Nettie.' 

* Yes. But George bore up. He has the temper of an 
angel, my husband. Nobody ever saw him put out. When 
my brother, Horatio — you remember Horatio? — was rude 
to him, and chaffed him about his flimsy and his penny-a- 
line, he only laughed. By degrees father came round a 
bit. He could see that George was a steady young man. 
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and went off to busineBS at regular hours. Then it was 
found out that he was making a good income — more than 
three pounds a week : and somebody told father that there 
are journalists who make as much as eight or ten pounds a 
week. So father made no further opposition. Besides, it 
was too late, because I was bent upon it by then, whatever 
anybody said. And so we were married at a registrar's, 
just to show our determination. But we went to Church 
afterwards, of course.' 

' That was a happy time, was it not ?' 

' Oh r She clasped her hands. ' But it's been a happier 
time since then.' She sighed. 'I often think I'm not 
sufficiently grateful. None of us are. Yet I've got the 
best husband in the world, and two of the loveliest children 
you ever saw, and a nice house, and a good income to 
spend. What more can a woman desire T 

* 1 think there is not much more to be got. Love, plenty, 
youbh, health, and strong children. Do you know, Nettie, 
you have got everything that the world can give you ?' 

She laughed contentedly. Fancy one woman — and that 
woman under five-and-twenty — able to absorb all that the 
world has to give 1 Bightly is woman called receptive. 

' I ought to be happy. I am happy, John.' 

' And I am very glad, indeed, to see my old friend in such 
good case.' 

' But what are you doing, John 7* 

* I have left Cambridge. I am a Professor.' 

' Oh ! A teacher in a school ? Well, John, I am glad 
you are not too grand for us.' 

He laughed too. It is well to have one's position clearly 
understood. 

Then she went back to her husband again, as a woman, 
selfish in her own happiness, naturally does. Nettie could 
talk about George and the children all day long, and dream 
about them all the night, and never feel the least desire to 
change the subject. 

'George is not a common journalist,' she continued. 
' You must not think that. Once there was a journalist 
who took a house next door to us. I believe that it was 
his example which set father against the profession. The 
beer that used to go into that house — at all hours, too ! 
Oh 1 He was a disgrace to the Boad. Everybody was 
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glad when he went away, though sorry for the poor wife to 
nave her furniture seized for the rent. My husband is not 
like that man at all. To begin with, he has been a most 
wonderful traveller: he has been all round the world — 
think of that 1 And he knows French and German : he can 
quote Latin and Greek : and look at all his books V 

John Carew got up instantly, and began to examine the 
books. A very good collection, so far as five or six hundred 
volumes go. This man knew what reading meant. 

' And you may start any subject you please, and you will 
find that he knows all about it.' John began to think that 
the man must be of the self-made, self-assertive, ostenta- 
tiously superior kind. ' Sometimes the Curate looks in of 
an evening, and they argue. The Curate always pretends to 
have got the best of it. But I know. It's my husband's 
kmdness. And as for writing, why, he can write anything. 
He writes the leaders every week in the CUrkland Observer : 
he sends descriptive articles to the magazines, and they are 
taken : he can write poetry : he can write tales, too. Once 
he wrote a most beautiful story, all about a man who was 
in love with a girl. But he found out that he had an 
hereditary disease ; and he had to behave cruel to her, so 
as to break it off without her being blamed. And so he 
went away ' 

' And died of a broken heart ?' 

' No. In the story he went to live among poor people, 
and married a poor girl, and she made him happy in spite 
of the hereditary disease. When he is hard up for a sub- 
ject, he opens his note-book, and writes out an account of 
some island he has been to, and sends that to a journal. 
As for money, we are getting on famously. We have every- 
thing we want ; and we are saving, I can tell you. There's 
baby waking up !' 

In fact, the youthful Humphrey gave the usual evidence 
of a return to consciousness. His mother shook him up, 
after the manner of the fond mother, and administered the 
bottle. 

' It's half-past twelve,' Nettie went on. * This is one of 
the days when my husband comes home to dinner. He will 
be home by one. Will you stay and have some dinner with 
us ? Do, John, for old times' sake I There's plenty and to 
spare. If there is one thing that we are extravagant in, it's 
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housekeeping. Mother holds up her hands, only to think of 
the butcher's bill. But then, I tell her, she hasn't got a 
man to provide a dinner for. What does she want with a 
big butcher's bill ? When we girls were at home, it was a 
bloater one day and an egg another day, or a slice of bacon, 
or a tin of AustraUan tongue, cold — and good enough, too. 
And even father is content with a shilling for his dinner : 
says that to spend more than a shilling on a meal is sinful 
waste and gluttony, in one who is a clerk. But George is 
that kind of man who is not happy if there is not plenty. 
It's the Australian in him, I suppose. So it's only the prime 

i'oints that content him ; and — I will say this for him — he 
las as noble an appetite as ever blessed a man. Then you 
will stay, John ? It's a lovely steak — a picture — it is indeed. 
I am going to see about it at once. That's kind now — you 
will stay.' 

She left the baby under his eye, and ran away. Pre- 
sently he began to discover the fragrance of this unrivalled 
steak as it hissed under the influence of the clear fire in the 
kitchen below. Nettie was not too proud, he observed, to 
assist in cooking her husband's dinner. By this time he 
had made up his mind concerning this unique specimen of 
the Journalist — the complete and Perfect Journalist. He 
was young, pasty-faced, undersized, conceited, self-assertive, 
and underbred. He thought of the poor girl's enthusiasm 
with a kind of pity. How good for a woman thus to nourish 
illusions concerning her husband ! Since one cannot get 
rid of a husband, better never to know or suspect the truth 
about him. John knew the sheet, the Clerkland Observer, 
You see, it existed in the time oi his residence. He re- 
membered the character of its leading articles, and drew an 
inference — hasty and without sufficient foundation — as to 
the kind of man who would write those articles. Pasty- 
faced, undersized, underbred, self-taught, and conceited. 
And Nettie believed that he was a great scholar and a great 
genius I 

The clock on the mantelshelf struck one. Precisely to 
the moment John heard a manly footstep outside. Then a 
rushing footstep — ^it was the wife flying upstairs to greet her 
husband. 

' George, we have got a visitor — an old friend. Come 
in ' 
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of the dinner by the single maid, showed an appreciation of 
dinner as a ceremony or act of worship. 

' George is particular about his cUnner/ said his wife. 
' At home we used to have it pretty much anyhow, except 
on Sundaya George likes it properly laid and served. 
Well — I must say that he has made me like it so, though 
mother would never give in to it.' 

George volunteered no explanation of this singular taste. 
By this time, however, John had discovered that the man 
was a gentleman. Clearly, a gentleman. At every point 
of him, a gentleman. How came such a man as this to 
be so low down in the world ? — assistant-editor to a little 
suburban local paper, living by chance contributions here 
and there. 

' I hear that you are an Australian, Mr. Humphrey,' he 
said presently. 

' An Australian,' replied his host shortly, and in a voice 
which encouraged no more inquiry in that direction. 

Then they began to talk about the topics of the day. 
This Australian talked well : there was not the least self- 
assertion : he was not conceited : he was not half informed : 
and he did not talk the day before yesterday's leading article 
of his favourite paper. Now, if one listens in a suburban 
railway carriage where the people talk to each other, you 
will observe, provided you are properly posted in the litera- 
ture of the Ephemerides, that the opinions exchanged, 
offered or confirmed on the subjects of the day are those of 
the day before yesterday's Standard or the day before yes- 
terday's Daily News, according to the politics of the speaker. 
This man, because he was an Australian, probably, talked as 
one who has taken the trouble to get at the facts from his 
newspaper and to draw the deductions for himself. 

When the early dinner was finished, John Carew felt that 
he had met an intellectual equal, and, in knowledge of men 
and manners, a superior. !But the College Don rarely has 
an opportunity of acquiring much knowledge of men and 
manners. 

' Will you come to see me ?' he said. < I live in chambers. 
If you would dine with me at the Savile * 

• Thank you very much,* Mr. Humphrey replied. * But I 
do not belong to Club life or to West-End life at all.' 

* That is the reason ' 
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'Pardon me. You are very kind — ^but I live here/ he 
spoke decisively. * You, who know this part of the world * 

* Yes, yes *' — for the speaker left the sentence unfinished — 
* I know — well. But if Nettie — forgive me, we always used 
to call each other and to think of each other by our Christian 
names — and you would come to my chambers alone, some 
evening — if it is only to carry on this talk ' 

* Do, George,* said his wife. * We go out so seldom — 
never anywhere, except to mother's. I should like to go, 
and John is such an old friend !' 

* Very well, my dear, if you like it. Mr. Garew, one con- 
dition, please. We will gladly accept your invitation — if 
you will allow us to find you alone.' 

John Garew went home thoughtful. To begin with, here 
was a very remarkable man — in any circle he would be re- 
markable : he was nothing but a small suburban journalist. 
Now, such a man generally begins with being a reporter : he 
writes shorthand : he attends local functions, inquests — he 
is great in inquests : he portrays the local news : he is 
acquainted with all the local tradesmen : he is influential 
in getting advertisements : but he is not a gentleman, a 
traveller, and a scholar. 

Had he done something, to get so low down? 

On the other hand, why should he do anything ? Suppose, 
which was probable, that he had come over here to seek his 
fortune and had been compelled by poverty to take what he 
could get ? He might very well not be eager to be intro- 
duced to the literary circle of the Savile Club as the assist- 
ant-editor of a suburban paper. A man must get up the 
ladder somehow or other; there is no dishonour in any 
honest way : but some of the lower rungs are rather better, 
to look at, than others. 

Nettie had done very well. Her large and lustrous eyes — 
he remembered them when she was only a Uttle girl — had 
brought to her feet that Prince of whom every girl dreams 
but few girls get — a man strong, capable, well-taught, well- 
bred, affectionate and constant. Happy Nettie 1 Thrice 
happy Nettie I 

But — after all— how came such a man in such a place ? 

He went to bed that night haunted with a sense of incon- 
gruity. What had such a man to do in such a place? 
What brought him there ? And he remembered the man's 
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face — ^very odd thing : he remembered the face quite well — 
— that is, part of the face, not all of it — quite well and 
clearly he remembered it. Where had he seen it ? It was 
one of those horrid half-memories which disturb and irritate 
one, because the other half will not come back. He tried, 
but in vain, to remember the voice, the shoulders, the big 
burly form, the great hands, the whole appearance of the 
maa He could not. It was only the face that seemed to 
haunt him. 

A trick of the brain 1 How should he ever forget this 
splendid man if he had ever met him ? It was impossible. 
One might as well try to forget some hero of romance : one 
might as well forget Don Quixote — Colonel Newcome — She. 
A trick of the brain — nothing but a trick of the brain I 



CHAPTER XL 

THB BECLUSB. 

The visit to John Carew's room was duly made, and the 
condition observed. No one except the tenant of the rooms 
was there to meet this suburban journalist of retiring dis- 
position. 

Everybody knows the kind of nest — luxurious, well 
famished, aesthetic to a certain point, but with a kind of 
severity — which the young Cambridge Don makes for him- 
self and transports with him when he leaves his College. 
The rooms were a flat — young men who are Professors no 
longer live in grimy chambers. There were two sitting- 
rooms, both of them filled with books, but one having its 
books only half-way up the wall, so as to leave space for 
engravings hanging above. Great feeling was displayed in 
the selection of chairs : in such rooms there should be no 
two exactly alike ; as there are diversities in length of limb, 
so should there be diversities in depth and width and 
height of the chairs. In a more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion these points will be observed, even in dining-rooms. 
There was no foolishness of fashion : smaller people may 
put up peacock's feathers one year, and blue china the 
next ; a young Professor must rise to the level that is above 
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fashion, and remain there. There were also a good many 
' nice things/ chiefly gathered round about the shores of the 
Mediterranean or the sandy banks of the Upper Nile. 

The Professor observed when George Humphrey came into 
the room that he looked about him with the eyes of one 
who knows such rooms, and while Nettie cried out for the 
beauty of the furniture, he began to go round among the 
book-shelves, reading the titles and taking out the volumes 
to look at the edition or the binding, or to refresh his eyes 
with the mere sight of the text, like one to the manner 
bom. John Garew was not only curious about this remark- 
able journalist, but he was also by nature observant. 

' This fellow,' he thought, ' is not self-made, whatever 
else he is. That is abundantly clear; no self-made man 
could handle a book like that.' 

An observation which shows that the young Professor 
may yet become a novehst. Because, you see, the self-made 
man reveals bis selfish training, to those who have eyes to 
see, by his manner of handling the tools of training. What 
is the difference? It is hard to say. The man who has 
educated himself knows the value of books as much as the 
man who ' makes ' himself knows the value of money : he 
respects them and loves them as much as one who has been 
schooled and taught from childhood up ; yet he cannot 
handle them with the same appearance of affection. It is 
their contents that he values. He is as one who loves 
humanity for its virtues and its possibilities : the scholar 
is as one who loves humanity for the same reason, but 
delights to see his humans clothed daintily and behaving 
with grace. Now, this Australian journalist showed the 
scholar's handhng. 

They talked of many things. Their talk lasted till ten at 
night. John Garew discovered that of quite recent books 
his new acquaintance knew nothing at all ; but of older 
books, say six years old at least, he knew and had read 
everything that men do read and talk about — the books of 
Darwin — of Herbert Spencer — the novels down to the year 
1885 or thereabouts — the poets down to that year — there 
has not been much poetry sinca It was as if for some 
reason or other he had ceased to read about that year. 

* I have read nothing of late,' said George, when he had 
betrayed complete ignorance of what had recently been 
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written and said upon a certain subject. ' It is now nearly 
six years since I quite left off reading.' 

* Eeally ? Quite left off reading T 

* I was travelling about the world, sailing among the 
islands of the Pacific, and so was out of the way of books. 
When the wander years were over, and there was no more 
money left, one had to get work somehow — any work that 
offered. The work that came to me was — what you know. 
There are no libraries, no new books, no new magazines, 
and nobody to talk about books in my quarter.' 

'I should have thought that you would have returned 
with an insatiable thirst for books.' 

* No. When you have to cadge around for the day's 
dinner, there is not much thirst left for anything else. 
Besides, one easily forgets those tastes ; one grows lethargic : 
in your company some of the old enthusiasms may flash up. 
Mostly, however, they are dead and gone.' 

He spoke with a touch of sadness in his voice. 

* They can easily be revived,' said the Professor. * Surely, 
surely, a year or two of uncongenial work cannot have 
destroyed the fine taste, the scholarly instincts, the scholar- 
ship itself. Why, you betray these things in every word 
you utter 1' 

'Only the smouldering fires — they are nearly destroyed.' 
' Then leave these lower levels and let those fires revive.' 
Nettie heard this talk with bewilderment. She under- 
stood in a vague way that John Garew, of whose actual 
position she had but vague ideas, was urging her husband 
to leave low levels — low levels 7— and go up higher. 

' I must stay where I am,' said George. ' It is the com- 
pulsion of necessity— /orce majeure — the hand of Fate.' 

* No, no ; there can be no such compulsion,' the Pro- 
fessor persisted. *A man like you can command better 
work. It is a shame that you should be giving yourself 
away to a trumpery local rag. You ought to be on the 
staff of a great paper. A man with so much knowledge of 
men and manners, books and history, would be invaluable. 
You ought to be making your thousand a year at least.' 

* Oh, George 1' said his vnfe. * A thousand a year?' 

* You cannot sit down contented with your present 
work.' 

•I don't know,' George replied. 'Perhaps I can do no 
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better. Being where I am, and making enough for actual 
wants, why should I worry ?' 

' Oh ! but to stick down there ' 

' It seems rather cowardly, doesn't it ? But I don't 
know. You see, in our fortunate quarter a certain happi- 
ness, not of a very high standard, reigns in all hearts. If I 
should emerge, we might lose this happiness.' 

The Professor laughed scornfully. 

' Shall we exchange the substance for the shadow T 
George went on. ' In the higher levels there is no content- 
ment, but every man fighting for more and the standard 
going up, and up, until nothing less than the best of every- 
thing satisfies anybody.' 

* You are not serious ?' 

' I am serious in this : that I mean to remain where I 
am. As for getting better work, that may come subject to 
the condition of remaining where I am. You don't wish to 
leave your native quarter, Nettie ? We will stay where we 
are — alone, and contented with our own company.' 

* I would rather stay where we are,' said Nettie. * But 
I should Uke you to get work better suited to your genius, 
George. And I should like to see a little more of the world 
than we do.' 

The Professor clearly perceived that, for some reason or 
other, this man intended to remain in obscurity. I regret 
to say that, like certain members of Nettie's family, he 
began to suspect some reason of the baser kind for this 
desire. It was absurd that a man still under thirty — so 
well educated, so well read, apparently so well bred — should 
desire the obscurity of such a life. Well, for Nettie's sake, 
he hoped that it was nothing shameful that remained to be 
found out. 

When the visitors went away, John Carew began to con- 
sider what, if anything, could be done for this man. Those 
who write for daily papers must be on the spot — in the 
office — every day : they must see and consult the Editor. 
But there are certain weekly papers where this is not 
necessary. Many men write for these papers from the 
country. He knew a certain Editor. To him he confided 
the fact that he had found that rare creature, the retreating 
odest genius who desires nothing but to hide his head 
mB,y from the haunts of men. There have been known 
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such oases. The Editor, interested, undertook to consider 
•anything that this unknown genius should send him. Then 
John Garew went again to Daffodil Boad, and had another 
talk, 

' Think/ he said. ' No one asks you to stir from this 
hermitage. No one will want to see you — all you have to 
do is to furnish an article in the style suited to the paper 
on a subject that may interest the readers. Will you try ? 
It is certainly a long step above the local paper.' 

George hesitated. 

'I have ventured to interfere with your affairs/ said 
John, ' for the sake of my old friendship with your wife. 
That is my only excuse. I see that you desire, for reasons 
of your own, to remain in obscurity. I do not ask those 
reasons — only for your wife's sake * 

*You are very good. Yes — thank you — I will have a 
shot at this paper. If I succeed, I am not bound or tied 
down by any times or hours ?' 

' Nona But there is a good deal of work to be got on 
such a paper — review work, poHtics, social articles. You 
might succeed in getting so firm a footing on the paper that 
the Editor would look for you as a regular contributor.' 

A week later George had the pleasure of seeing a paper 
by himself occupying a place of honour in small print and 
in the middle. In the course of the next two months he 
contributed half a dozen papers. Then, owing to certain 
events which happened unexpectedly, this profitable and 
honourable connection was broken off altogether, and now 
I do not think it will ever be resumed. 

The two men saw a great deal of each other during this 
season. They became as intimate as is possible where one 
man keeps an obstinate silence about his own people and 
his early history. One resents this reticence — except, per- 
haps, in the case of a man whose people have been hanged, 
or who has himself spent a term of years at Dartmoor. 
We do not ask for confidence exactly ; but we do not like 
concealment. Such men may make plenty of acquaintances ; 
but of friends, few. Besides, why hide the fact of poor re- 
lations ? They are a nuisance to the man himself, particu- 
larly if they want to borrow his money or be asked to his 
dinners ; but they are not a nuisance to his friends. Not at 
all. His friends rather like to tell bow the man has one 
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cousin who keeps a lodging-house, and another who is matron 
at a school. George Humphrey said nothing more about 
either himself or his antecedents. He was an Australian, 
from Melbourne— so his wife said: he had travelled and 
spent all his money, and so was obliged to do what work he 
could get — so he himself had confessed. What John Garew 
himself perceived in addition to this was, that he was a man 
of culture, education, and good breeding. In accepting his 
journahstic work, in marrying Nettie Patager, he had come 
down in the world. Had he done something? Had he 
gone under because he must? Perhaps. Poor Nettie! 
Best not to inquire further, lest ugly things should be dis- 
covered and present happiness be destroyed. 

In this way May passed into Jime, June into July, and 
the two months' interval of virtue and temperance drew 
towards its close. 

* If you will come to-morrow evening,' said the Professor 
one night, ' I will find the book and look out the passage for 
you ; I think it will clear up the point.' 

* To-morrow will do perfectly well,' said George. * I will 
turn up about eight o'clock.' 

' My dear,' said Nettie. ' Pray do not make any engage- 
ments after to-morrow. Bemember, it is your Boston week.' 
George changed colour. He grew red, and then pale. 

* I had almost forgotten,' he said. * Well, for to-morrow 
evening, at least, I am free. The day after I may have to go 
away on business.' 

' He has business that takes him to Boston once every 
two months.' 

* Boston ?' asked the Professor. * I thought that Boston 
was extinct, dead and gone — I had an idea that it died in 
giving birth to the new Boston. There can be but one 
Boston.* 

' Oh r said George, ' the old Boston lives still. There is a 
good deal of business in a quiet way at Bostoa Mine is 
business which, as it happens, no one can manage except 
myself. I don't hke it — I find it a great nuisance going 
away for two or three days. It is an interruption. Still, if 

it brings in money And we cannot afford to give up 

regular work, can we, Nettie ?' 

' I hate it,' said his wife. * It takes him away from me : 
it worries him beforehand : I can see him thinking about it : 
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he gets fidgety sometimes, days before the time : and some- 
times he comes baok looking so pale and shaky that it is 
evident how hard they work him. I believe he works all 
day and all night.' 

* All night, sometimes/ said George, with a smile. 

' Can't you give it np ?' said the Professor. * Will not the 
new work take its place ?' 

' I cannot possibly give it up. I am under no positive 
engagement ; but yet I must not give it up. It is, I confess, 
a great trouble and interruption, and the work — the work — 

is uncongenial — and in many ways it is . . . sometimes ' 

He lost command of himself for the moment. ' It is in- 
tolerable ; but it can't be given up.' 

His face clouded over. Conversation was stopped. The 
Professor said ' Good-night.* 

' George dear ' — Nettie twined her hands round his arm 
— ' you were angry to-night about this Boston business. 
Why do you let it worry you ? Give it up, dear — we can 
make plenty of money without it. Oh I I have always hated 
it more and more, and now I can't bear to see you going off 
with that horrid man, looking miserable when you start, 
and coming home pale and shaken. I am always thinking 
about it. Can't you give it up ?' 

' No, dear, I can never give it up. Never — now. I might, 
perhaps, if I had had the courage five years ago.' He 
dropped his voice. *But now — never, my dear. Let us 
make the best of it.' 

' And with such a man I I hate the sight of Mr. Mavis. 
He looks like a worm, with his white smooth face and his 
down-dropped eyes. A man who cannot even look you in 
the face. Give it up, dear. Think of what John Carew 
keeps on saying, and give it up.' 

He kissed her sadly ; but made no reply. 

' Business in Boston 1' said John Carew to himself on the 
way home. ' Business in Boston every two months, for 
a literary man — wonderful 1 Business which makes him 
wretchea before, and shaky after it. Business which he 
cannot possibly give up. Now, if I were in the Gaboriau 
line, I would go to Boston and find out what could be the 
business which takes a journalist there once in two months. 
This is the secret of Mr. George Humphrey's retreat to the 
back seat of 8iAbi;irl2%n journaOsm. This is the skeleton ia 
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the cupboard. Business in Boston — why does he say Boston? 
I don't believe he goes to Boston. Yet business of some 
kind — of a regular kind — of an unpleasant kind— and of a 
kind which must be done. I think it would not be difficult 
to find out where his business lies, and of what kind it is. 
Any man may be watched — such a big man would find it 
very difficult to escape detection. Yet— no, Nettie — though 
I should like to discover the mystery, for your sake, my old 
friend — I will not seek to disturb your happiness.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HB IS ALIVB. 

In the morning, among the letters, John Garew found on his 
table one from Elinor Thanet. It reminded him of a task 
laid upon him, in which he had as yet taken no steps at all 
In fact, it was a task which he proposed to shirk, because 
he had no great desire that the young lady's lost lover should 
be traced. To find him might mean the awakening of old 
emotions. He would rather wait, watch, and be patient 
until the day, now certainly not far distant, when she should 
herself own that the time had come when she might con- 
sider herself free. 

The letter gave him a disagreeable reminder of neglected 
duty. 

' Mt dbak priend (she wrote), 

' I once asked you to help me in finding that long- 
ost lover of mine. I do not know if you have made any 
attempt, or if you have met with any success in your search 
But you would have told me if you had. Now I have some- 
thing for you to go upon. He is in this country. He has 
quite lately been at Brighton : he may be there now. He 
was at Brighton, in fact, three days ago. A letter has been 
received from him, in his own handwriting, which is un- 
mistakable. I enclose a copy of it. The cheque which it 
enclosed has been honoured, as he directs, by his agents. 
We have all felt the greatest relief to learn that George is 
really living. We now hope to find out very soon where he 
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is, and why he went away, and what he has been doing all 
tins time. '' The Mystery of George Atheling " might be a 
title for a shilling shocker. I am now wiser than I was 
when he deserted me. Things which would have then ap- 
peared to my inexperienced eyes impossible, now seem pro- 
bable, becaase they are conmion. I believe, indeed, that he 
left me becaase he had fallen in love with somebody else. 
Further than this I cannot get. For if he had married that 
other girl, he would have wanted money to maintain her. 
But he has drawn no money for three years. All his money 
has been accumulating. This cheque is the only one that 
has been drawn : it is for a large amount ; but then, I sup- 
pose, it represents the expenditure of three yeara I put all 
kinds of suppositions before myself. I suppose that he may 
have been in some madhouse, or he may have been wander- 
ing in some wild and distant country; but I cannot tell 
what to think. Give me, if you can, a little of your thought. 
Advise me. And find my old friend for me. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

•Elinob.' 

John Garew read this letter with satisfaction. She had 
no longer any love for this old friend of hers. That was 
plaia Well, what was he to do ? 

The letter enclosed was very plain and simple : 

' Gentlemen, 

' Will you pay to the account of Mr. Joseph Mavis, 
Union Bank of London, Tottenham Branch, the sum of five 
thousand pounds, for which I enclose a cheque on my own 
bank? 

* Yours very truly, 

' G. H. Atheling.* 

The letter was, of course, only a copy. The address given 
was at a Brighton hotel, and not one of the best. And 
though the letter was dated three or four days back, the 
cheque was dated at the end of May. 

He began the search at once. First, he went to the 
lawyers — Mr. Atheling's agents. He found that they had 
carried out the instructions. The money had been paid to 
the account of one Joseph Mavis, at Tottenham. 

17 
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< Who is Joseph Mavis ?' asked the Professor. 

' He is described as a gentleman living in the neighbour- 
hood/ 

' It seems very mysterious. Have you sent down to 
Brighton ?' 

* We have written, but have as yet received no answer.* 

' Should you feel justified in advertising for Mr. Athel- 
ing?' 

The lawyer hesitated. 

' It is doubtful, as yet, whether we should. Let us first 
wait for the answer to our letter. We wrote to ask for an 
appointment.' 

' You ought to have had an answer before this. Stay, it 
is now half -past ten. I will catch the next train to Brighton, 
and will go myself for an answer.' 

The hotel named in the letter was one of those small 
places in the upper and less attractive parts of the town, 
ccJled Somebody's Arms. A house of call for local trades- 
men, rather than a place for a gentleman to put up. John 
Carew went in and asked for Mr. Atheling. There was no 
one of that name in the hotel. A letter for a gentleman of 
that name was waiting in the rack. 

' But,' said John, * we have a letter from Mr. George 
Atheling giving the address of this hotel.' 

This fact nobody ventured to explain. 

' Has anybody at all been staying here latelv ?' 

' There was a gentleman,' said the chambermaid — ' he 
was here a week, and went away three days ago. Mr. 
Mavis, his name was.' 

* Mr. Joseph Mavis ?' 

'I don't know, sir. He did not leave his Christian 
name.' 

This was an important fact, however. No Atheling had 
been there at alL But one Mavis had ; and Mavis, there- 
fore, to whom the money was payable, had posted, and 
probably dated, the letter of instructions. Atheling, mean- 
time, who had drawn the cheque two months before, was 
not with him. Yet the letter of instructions addressed at 
this hotel was dated three days before. 

John Carew came back to town with this news. 

* Now,' be said, summing up, * this man writes a letter — 
the handwriting is, you say, undoubtedly bis own. Another 
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man puts an address and a date to it. The address is false, 
and so is the date, because the cheque is dated two months 
before. Where is the man who wrote the letter and drew 
the cheque ? Why was the false address given ? Who and 
what is the man named Mavis ?' 

' That we can find out very ea.sily, I take it.' 

'Have we not gone far enough to advertise? There is 
nothing like an advertisement. Advertise in all the papers 
simultaneously. Do this first, while you go on finding out 
who this man Mavis ia Are there any distinctive features 
by which Atheling can be recognised ?' 

' Well, yes ; he is the kind of man who could be described 
so that recognition would be certain.' 

' Let us offer a reward, then — a good big reward — a 
hundred pounds reward — for such information as will lead 
to his discovery. The papers are sure to take it up : within 
four-and-twenty hours the whole country will be on the 
look-out for the man.' 

This arranged, John Garew could do no more. He wrote 
to Elinor and reported what he had done. 

It was by this time evening, and his friend, George 
Humphrey, was to ceM in an hour or two. He took a hasty 
dinner at the Club and hurried back to his room& 

The talk flagged. George Humphrey was gloomy; the 
other man was occupied with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. 

' I must tell you,' he said at last. ' I can think of nothing 
else.' 

' What is it ?' 

' I am trying to discover a man who has vanished ; and I 
fear there has been villainy.' 

' A man who has vanished ? Who is the man ?' 

' He is a man ; his name matters nothing, yet it will be 
in all the papers to-morrow. His name is Atheling — 
George Atheling.' 

He was so much interested in his story that he did not 
observe the sudden change in his companion's face. 

' Atheling,' George repeated. 

' This is the story. He was engaged to a young lady — 
then almost a girl. He was a wealthy man. He had every- 
thing that any man can hope to nave. He was young, 
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rich, healthy, strong, highly cultivated, and with a great 
fature before him. Yet he disappeared suddenly.' 

' Why ?• 

'Nobody knows.* 

' Nobody ? Did not the girl herself ever tell why he went 
away T 

* She never knew : she could not so much as guess. He 
vanished, that is all we know. It was discovered that two 
years later he drew some money. Then he vanished again, 
and this time altogether.' 

' Were not any of his companions found to tell where he 
had been T 

* No public inquiry was ever made, and no search insti- 
tuted ; therefore, we don't even know who his companions 
were.' 

< But the girl : did he not write to the girl ? Surely he 
must have written one letter — ^just one — only to explain. 
Men don't leave girls suddenly without some sort of an 
explanation.' 

'He made none.' 

* Oh 1' 

George looked surprised, as if he knew something. That 
is to say, John Carew remembered afterwards, too late, this 
look of surprise. 

' It appears, you see, that the girl and her lover had some 
kind of a quarrel. She told him he was not himself — he 
was changed somehow — it may have been nothing — a fit of 
indigestion. She bade him go away, and not come back 
till he could recover his lost self. So he went. But she 
added, most unfortunately for herself, that she should con- 
tinue to remain bound to him till he should, when returned 
to his right mind, release her. And she continues to con- 
sider herself bound to him to this day.' 

' Oh I But this is pure absurdity.' 

' As I tell her. Such, however, is the fact. Now comes 
the important thing. We have at last discovered that he is 
still alive, or that he was alive a month or two ago.' 

' Indeed ? How ? Has he been seen ?' 

* No. His lawyer, however, received, two or three days 
ago, a letter from him.' 

' From him ?' 

* From him. Unmi«^takably in his handwriting. It was 
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dated from a small hotel at Brighton. It contained a large 
cheque, and it ordered the lawyers to pay this into a certain 
account/ 

' Oh ! this is very mysterious t' George was now enter- 
ing thoroughly into the mystery of the situation. ' Very 
strange and interesting indeed ! He wrote from Brighton ?' 

' Yes ; but the che(}ue was dated some weeks before the 
letter. His instructions have been carried out, and the 
young lady has been informed that her former lover is still 
living. She asked me to assist in finding him. I went 
down to Brighton, and found that the man had never been 
at the hotel at all, unless he was there under a false 
name.' 

' You are sure that there was a cheque?' 

* Yes.' 

* For how much ?' 

' It was a large cheque. For five thousand pounds.' 
' For five thousand pounds ? The letter and the cheque 
were both in his handwriting ? You are sure of this ?' 

* The lawyers were quite sure upon the point. What do 
you think? That a crime of some kind has been com- 
mitted ?' 

' A crime^ — of some kind,' he replied. 

He shivered : he turned pale : he remained in silence for 
awhile. 

The other man thought he was turning the problem over 
in his own mind. 

' I suppose,' he said, < that there will now be more cheques 
drawn, and continually more.' 

' The man may spend his own money as he pleases. Can 
he not ? 

' Certainly — oh 1 certainly. Well, it will last a good 
while ; that is one comfort.' 

* Yes ; it will take a good many cheques to exhaust that 
little pile. What did you say you propose to do? You 
have formed some plan ?' 

' We must find him, wherever he is. That seems a clear 
duty.' 

' You think so ?' 

' Certainly — we must find him. At present it looks as if 
he might be in somebody's power. He signs a cheque for a 
very large sum ; he writes a letter which he neither addresses 
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nor dates. Perhaps he is all the time miserably locked up 
in a madhouse, in the hands of some villain ; but we know 
nothing. It is a mystery which must be cleared up. 
Bemember, he is rich. Those who have him in their power 
may mean to keep him until they can get the last farthing 
out of him. He has friends who have not forgotten him, 
and he has heirs who are interested in seeing that his 
estates are not robbed. Tou are a man of the world, 
Humphrey ; can you suggest anything ?* 

* I should like to know your own ideas first.' 

' I think we should advertise. We should advertise a 
description of the man as he looked when he was last seen, 
how he was dressed, colour of his eyes and hair, size and 
shape of him, any marks — and so forth.' 

' Do you yourself know what he is like ? Have yon a 
description of him ?' 

' No. But the lawyer-people at the office say that they 
can describe him so that it would be perfectly easy to find 
him. They were doubtful about it at first, because, you 
see, it is rather an awkward thing to advertise for your 
clients ; but this discovery, that he has never been to 
Brighton at all, and that the letter was wrongly addressed 
and dated, has frightened them, and they now seem ready 
to go on until they find out. What do you think T 

* I think,' said George, rising, * that you are quite certain 
to find out where he is if you do advertise — and that before 
many hours. But instead of advertising, I should, if I 
were you, do nothing at all. Consider : he has written a 
letter to his lawj^er. This may prove his intention of letting 
it be known that he is, at least, alive. If he is a wise man, 
he will, from time to time, let his former friends and his 
agents know that he is living. But when a man voluntarily 
goes away and disappears, there must be reasons — good 
reasons. This man would seem to have drawn no money. 
The conclusions that may be drawn from this fact are many. 
One is quite clear : he does not wish his new way of life to 
be known. The man, you say, is a gentleman. Why not 
respect his wishes — certainly the harmless wishes — of this 
gentleman ?' 

Some men might have suspected the truth. There are 
not so many gentlemen and scholars in the lower walks. 
But John Garew had so made up his mind that this man 
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was an Australian, that he did not suspect. What he did 
arrive at, however, was something very near the truth. 

' Humphrey,' he said, ' you speak from your own experi- 
ence. I have long suspected this. You have yourself 
broken with your friends in Australia. You no longer 
communicate with your own people. You have chosen to 
disappear.' 

' For very good reasons, perhaps the very same reasons 
as those which drove that other man out of sight. Yes, 
you are quite right. I need not ask you to respect my 
secret. But, since you are willing to understand my posi- 
tion, can you not also understand that the other man's may 
be exactly the same — complicated by the addition of this 
great fortune, which he may be unwilling to assume again 
either for himself or for his family T 

* Yes, I see. I will think it over. After all, if we can 
only get tidings of his welfare, and assurance that he is a 
free agent, that should be enough.' 

' I think it should be enough. A discovery might — it is 
conceivable — do him a very serious injury. For instance — 
take my case — ^your surmise is quite correct ; I have cousins 
here in England, in a very good position. It would not 
please them to find me where and what I am — nor would 
it make my wife and the children, when they grow up, any 
the happier for knowing where they might have been — but 
for reasons. You know the motto of the Courtenays — Uhi 
lapsus ? — very bad Latin. It should be mine. It may be 
Atheling's.' 

' Yes. I think that we have been, perhaps, too hasty. I 
will try to stop that advertisement at once.' 

In fact, he did try. Unfortunately, he was too late. 

' Let me see you again soon. Can we meet to-morrow, 
or next day? In such a case as this, a third person — a 
totally uninterested person like yourself ' 

' Yes,' said George calmly. 

* — May be of the greatest service.' 

* Unfortunately,' George replied, * I am engaged for two 
or three days ahead. I must go out of town. I have, as 
you heard yesterday, business — business at Boston.' 

Next day, Elinor received a letter, without any address, 
which bore the post-mark of ' Kensington ' — a good central 
post-mark. She knew the writing. 
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* At last !' she cried, and tore open the letter. 

' My dear Elinor, — Five years ago I wrote a letter, in 
which I told you exactly the reasons why I had changed so 
greatly in two or three months. I did not bind yoa to 
secrecy ; but so far as I have been able to learn, yoa have 
kept these reasons a secret. I expected some reply ; but 
lifter waiting some time, I concluded that I should have 
none. As an opportunity now occurs to vmte to you again, 
and as I have learned that you are still unmarried — if that 
fact has any connection with me, I most earnestly beg that 
it may at once cease. My letter, indeed, gave you your 
release freely, and from that moment. I cannot believe 
that you could misunderstand it. 

* I remain always, with friendly and affectionate 
memories, 

' Your old friend, 

' G. A.' 

' At last he has written !' said Elinor. ' It is his hand- 
writing — it was written yesterday. But he tells me nothing. 
Well, I am free. Of course, I was free before, whenever I 
pleased. And I think I am pleased now. I have had my 
freedom long enough. What does he mean about a former 
letter ? Oh ! he is mad. I believe he was mad then. I 
believe he has been mad ever since. George must have 
been locked up in some foreign madhouse/ 




CHAPTER XIII. 

BUSINESS AT BOSTON. 

George Humphret sat with his wife in the little slip of a 
garden behind the toy villa. It was blossoming as finely as 
if it belonged to a great house. Allow for certain well- 
defined limitations of the London air, and you may make a 
suburban garden bright with flowers through all the leafy 
months from May to October. Lilies, nasturtium, migno- 
nette, convolvulus, green peas, scarlet runners, giant holly- 
s, sunflowers, the tobacco plant, the blue lobelia, hardy 
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anDoals by the hundred, will adorn your narrow bit of 
ground. 

The children were in bed : the sun had gone down : it 
was nearly nine o'clock, but there was still plenty of light. 
Husband and wife sat hand-in-hand. They were silent : 
their looks were melancholy : forebodings filled the mind of 
one : he saw that the thing, long expected, had at la.st arrived : 
his servant, who for five years had robbed him secretly, was 
now beginning to rob him without concealment. He knew 
how the letter must have been written and the cheque signed, 
by whose dictation and under what circumstancea Once 
begun, the thing would be repeated. He had known, since 
the experience of the voyage, that he was in the hands of a 
perfectly unscrupulous and calculating person. So long as 
this person did what he was paid to do, that mattered 
nothing. Not until now had he realized how completely he 
had fallen into the man's power. And he was coming 
again. Thab very evening he would come. At the thought 
of the orgie which would follow, with the companionship 
of this creature, this thief and rogue — his soul sank within 
him. One way out of it. Yet he had long forgotten the 
very possibility of this way. 

' My dear,' said Nettie timidly, ' have you thought any 
more of what John Carew said ? I mean, that you should 
give up the lower kind of work, and go in altogether for the 
best journalism.' 

' Yes, I have thought of it, Nettie. I am always thinking 
of it.* 

' It has made me so proud to see your papers in the 
Beview every week. Even my father, who is so dead set 
against the profession, acknowledged that there was some- 
thing to be proud of in being connected with such a paper. 
If you could only keep to that kind of work alone ! Then 
I have had more talk with John Carew — all about you, 
dear. He says that you have seen so much of the world, 
and that you have had so many experiences of men and 
manners, that you ought to write a most splendid novel. 
Think of that, dear I' 

' An autobiography. Yes — I might write a powerful auto- 
biography, if I told the whole truth. But no one ever 
doea' 
' Well, dear, why not ? The children should learn to be 
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proud of their father. I know how clever he is. Let them 
know too. Let all the world know. Oh ! since we haye 
been to John Carew's chambers and talked with him, the 
world seems to have changed. You have changed ; yoa 
seem a different man, and oh ! so much greater, Geor^, 
dear. Why, I can understand, now, what makes men dis- 
contented. Our young men are brought up to believe that 
there is nothing possible for them but to become clerks. 
They have no ambition. They go into the City and yet do 
not try to make themselves rich. Other young men — ^like 
John Garew, for instance — talk as if there was nothing in 
life worth anything except ambition.' 

* There isn't — much/ 

' And yet for three years you have been contented to sit 
down here among these unambitious clerks, and to toil for 
next to nothing for that wretched local paper. And you 
know the world. How could you do it ? How could yon 
be so contented ? Why, George, when I knew no better I 
wanted no better. But you always knew, and yet you were 
contented. You even seemed to be happy. How could 
you, George ? Was it because you had fharried me ?* 

* My dear, it was because I could not, anyhow, get rid of 
that other me — myself me. You helped me to become con- 
tented. You made me happy.' 

She shook her head. What did he mean by ' that other 
me'? 

* Give up this Boston business,' she urged again. ' Give 
that up, and I believe all would be right again.' 

' Perhaps it would. Yet I cannot give it up.' 

* I feel sure that it stands in your way. If you give it up, 
you might go among gentlemen again. Why are you afraid 
of going among gentlemen ? You are a gentleman yourself 
— I have known it all along — you are as superior to my 
brothers as John Carew is. You belong to his set, not to 
ours. I can see it in the difference of your manners when 
you are with him. You are with an equal With the men 
here, you cannot disguise that you are their superior. 
How could you ever marry me ?' 

He patted her cheek, but said nothing. 
' George, I should like our boys to be gentlemen too, 
unless their mother stands in the way.' 
' No, Nettie — no. It is their father.' 
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* They are the bods of a gentleman. Won't you give 
them their right place ? Won't you sacrifice this — whatever 
it is that stands in their way — for the sake of your wife and 
children ?' 

The man sat silent. He heard another voice besides — a 
voice of three years agone — the voice of the Physician who 
warned him : 

' There is one other chance. It is that for the sake of 
some person — out of some great aflFection — you may arm 
yourself with resolution enough to fight the thing.' 

The voice spoke out quite clearly. He looked down upon 
his wife's comely head : he stooped and kissed it. 

* I will give up the accursed thing,* he said. ' Whatever 
happens, I will give it up. I will go back to my old friend& 
Your boys, my dear, shall be gentlemen, as their father was 
when he began the world.' 

' George ! You will ? You promise faithfully?' 

She caught his hand and kissed it. 

' I promise faithfully.' He raised his head, and saw at 
the head of the garden-steps the man whom he was expect- 
ing. ' I promise, my dear. I go to Boston — for the last 
time. I am only going now, in order to make my arrange- 
ments for winding up the business and handing it over to 
my successor. Then I shall come homa For the last 
time. You have seen Mavis for the last time.' 

He kissed her and ran up the steps. 

Five minutes later he was gone. 

' But,' said his wife, ' it is for the last time. That dread- 
ful man will come here no more.' 

Like many men, George Humphrey's habits were such as 
to require the services of somebody to put his dressing-room 
in order, after every visit he made to that apartment. The 
wife ran up to perform the duty. The drawers were open, 
most of the contents were lying on the floor or on the 
single chair. George had been putting a few things in his 
bag. 

She began to pick up the things and to put them back. 
In a few minutes the room was in order again. The last 
thing she picked up was an old overcoat which hung from 
the wall. 

' George never wears this,' she said. ' I have never seen 
him put it on. It's quite an old thing, too. It only takes 
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up room. I will put it with the next bundle that goes, 
will bring in something.' 

She began to search the pockets, a precaution alwa 
observed both by those who sell their old clothes and 1 
those who buy them. Money has been found forgotten 
the pockets. I believe it is at Guy's that there lingers 
traditional romance, or romantic tradition, of a student wl 
was reduced to his last gasp, and on the point of renouncii 
his cajreer, when he discovered in the left-hand pocket of 
forgotten reach-me-down a whole sovereign. He remaini 
at the Hospital and became a Baronet, his son became 
Baron and his grandson is an Earl. And the romance r 
mains for the comfort of all penniless students. 

There was no money in this overcoat. It belonged to t\ 
[ days when George had a valet, which accounts for the fac 

i but in the breast-pocket there was a letter. She drew 

! out. The letter was in an envelope, stamped and ready ) 

be posted. It was too dark to read the address. 
' Nettie carried the letter downstairs, thinking to give it i 

! her husband in the morning. But when she had lit a candl 

she read the address — * Miss Thanet.' Who was Mi 
Thanet ? 

The envelope, which had lain in that pocket for five year 
showed signs of wear. The coat had been put on and thro^ 
ofif a hundred times, but the letter had never been di 
covered. It had travelled all round the world. It had bee 
hanging up in the dressing-room. Nettie herself had take 
it down and brushed it a dozen times ; but the letter la 
there, undiscovered. 

Nettie read the superscription once more. 
I think that up to that moment she had never felt tl 
smallest jealousy of her husband. In his actual presence 
was impossible to feel jealous of him. His face, his manne 
the look in his eyes, drove out jealousy. Even when h< 
mother, or her sistef Victoria, in her most spiteful moo< 
suggested that with a perfect stranger you never know f< 
certain that^ there isn't another woman in the case, Nett: 
never felt the least jealous. What they said, however, < 
George's strange freedom from relations had sunk moi 
deeply than she would confess. Now, therefore, whe 
jealousy awoke full-grown in her heart, it was acoompanie 
by curiosity. Under these influences, which caused her ey< 
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to glow and her lips to stiffen, she tore open the envelope 
and read the letter. You have read it already. 

This letter she read through once, twice, three times. 
Jealousy sank back abashed, and cowed curiosity hung her 
meddlesome head. In the presence of this terrible confes- 
sion both those passions slunk away and vanished. The 
concluding paragraph, with the signature, passed before her 
eyes unseen. She read nothing but the awful avowal of a 
confirmed and habitual drunkard. 

< Oh r she thought — if her thoughts could be put into 
words, a process which deprives them of swiftness, of bril- 
liancy, of eloquence, and of persuasion — ' I know all now. 
He goes mad for drink. This explains everything. He has 
run away from all his friends for the very shame of it. He 
lives apart from them because they won't let him live with 
them. And the man Mavis is nothing but his keeper, whom 
they pay to take care of him when he has a fit. He has 
one coming on now. He goes away somewhere with his 
man, and stays until the fit is over. Where can he go ? 
The business in Boston is to get drunk without anybody 
knowing it. Oh 1 George, George— my poor husband t My 
poor dear 1 My poor dear !' 

What should she do ? 

The first thought of such a woman, so brought up, is for 
the daily bread of her children. Those who have never 
known the peril of such poverty as lessens the daily bread, 
do not begin by thinking of such a thing. The daughter of 
the small clerk thinks of it always. She has had actual 
experience either of her own or of friends in this direction. 
She has either felt, or witnessed others feeling, the actual 
pinch of unsatisfied hunger. Was the daily bread of her 
children in danger ? Well, during these three years of her 
marriage there had always been enough, and more than 
enough. She had even saved a hundred pounds. Business 
at Boston had never, so far, interfered with the supplies. 

Then she thought of other things, but in no proper 
sequence. A well-ordered mind would, I dare say, consider 
the degradation of the man first of all. Nettie did not. She 
considered the triumph of her mother and sister when the 
thing was found out — if it should be found out. And this 
thought filled her with rage and shame. She pictured her 
father grave, but not dissatisfied to find that his prejudice 
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against journalists was justified. Also the malicious joy of 
her brother Horatio, himself too much addicted to the 
cheerful glass and the convivial bar. 

A better-educattd miud would have considered with 
dismay the hereditary nature of the disease. Kettie had no 
such ideas. If a man committed the sin of drunkenness, he 
was a wicked man who ought to be punished, all the same 
as a man who robs his employer. 8he had no fears about 
her children, except that their father's weakness might 
interfere with their up-bringing, and that they might find it 
out. Therefore, it was not, after a little, pity for her husband 
that so much hlled her soul as indignation and contempt. 
To go away and drink with a keeper I Not to be able to 
resist a simple temptation ! — to those who know not, it 
seems a simple thing — but to yield at once, like a common 
drunken tramp ! Oh ! Shameful ! So it was — most shame- 
ful ; and yet — and yet — had she known the strength of the 
temptation ! This, too, she was about to learn. 

Business at Boston. That meant, she was perfectly cer- 
tain, business at Mavis's house — she knew his address. 
Her husband gave it to her once with the injunction that if 
he should at any time be taken ill, she was to send for Mavis 
at once, in order to get business of an important kind ar- 
ranged. Suppose she was to go there as well ? She might 
get into the house : she might even bring her husband home 
safely : she might, at least, satisfy herself about these sus- 
picions. 

It was about half-past nine. She called her single servant. 

* I am going out with the master,' she said. * It may be 
quite late before I get back. Take both the children into 
your own room.' 

Then she put on her hat and jacket, £Uid saUied forth. 

Within ten minutes' walk she came to the great highroad 
running north to Tottenham and Enfield and whatever lies 
beyond. In this highroad there are frequent tram-cars. 
She got into one of them, and was borne northwcurds. 

Mr. Mavis occupied a cottage standing in its own grounds 
in the broad valley of the river Lea, near Tottenham. 
Though the town of Tottenham has been ruined and spoiled 
worse than any other suburban town in the world, by the 
erection of rows and terraces of hideous houses, there are 
places where some of the old houses — not the great old 
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houses, but the little cottages — may still be found. This 
house, built of the old' red brick, and surrounded by a high 
red-brick wall, stood in the middle of a really spacious gcurden 
among trees : a cottage quite secluded and shut in. It was 
the last in the road, aud beyond it stretched the low-lying 
meadows on either side of the Lea. 

The cottage was, for the most part, unoccupied. No ser- 
vant lived there and no caretaker : no gardener attended to 
cut the grass and attend to the flower-beds : the place was 
deserted, save that once in a while there were seen hghts, 
and voices were heard. Yet it was tenanted : the rent and 
the rates and taxes were paid with regularity. It was said 
that a misanthropist hved here all by himself. He was a 
hermit : he was a miser : he was a criminal : no one knew 
who he was or what. Such tenants, so unknown, so mys- 
terious, are not uncommon in London. For instance, there 
was a set of chambers in a certain Inn, some years ago, let 
to a man whose name was over the door. The name re- 
mained over the door for twenty years, during which the 
tenant never once came to the rooms, nor did anyone else 
call, nor were the rooms entered. At the end of that time, 
there was occasion to take up the floor for some gas-pipes. 
It was found that the rooms were absolutely bare and un- 
furnished. Why had the tenant taken those rooms ? 

Nettie found the place with little difficulty. She pushed 
open the gate and walked in, her courage rising rather them 
failing her as the time for action approached. 

There was no light in the front of the house : she walked 
across the long, rank grass of the neglected lawn : the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of mignonette, honeysuckle, 
and all the flowers of midsummer. 

She stood in the porch and listened. She heard the 
voices of men disputing. Here husband was there, then. 
She recognised his voice. 

She stole round to the back of the house. There was a 
light on the ground-floor. But a white bUnd was pulled 
down, and she could see nothing. She hstened, but the 
men talked in a low tone. She could distinguish nothing. 

She went back to the porch. She would knock at the 
door and call her husband out. Feehng for the knocker, 
she became aware that the door yielded. It was not shut. 
She opened it cautiously and looked in. Everything was 
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dark ; but the shadows defined themselves. She saw tha 
the little hall was empty. For a light shone through th 
keyhole and under a door. 

She stepped lightly across a hall, afraid of creaking boardfi 
Then she stooped — the thing has been often done before 
it is almost classical : at such a moment, and under suci 
circumstances, one is prepared to defend it : if it is necessar 
to find out what is going on in a room, it is often the onl; 
way. Nettie wanted very much to know : it was necessar 
that she should know : the thing was too terrible not to b 
faced : therefore, she stooped and — she looked through th 
keyhole. 

Yes. Her husband was there, and the man Mavi& 
The table was covered with bottles, tumblers, jugs o 
water, and bottles of soda, potash, and seltzer. 

' I tell you,' said George, ' that the time has come to mak< 
a stand. To-night, you say, it is the night when the Devi 
is due. I feel nothing. I am sober. I have no thirst upoi 
me at all. I believe that if you had not come ' 

* I am paid to come.' 

* — I should not have been troubled at all. I believe yoi 
call the Devil up.' 

* He would come without any calling from me. Wh; 
now,' said Mavis, * before a quarter of an hour— before *— 
he watched his master's face keenly — ' before five — thre 
minutes are out, you will have a tickling in the throat, thei 
a dryness, next a hot and dry tickling, and then * 

* Damn you 1' said George. * You have called the Devil 
and he has come. Let me have air, and I will fight him !' 

He pulled up the bhnd and threw the window wide open 

Nettie reflected that it would be safer and easier to loci 
through the window than through the keyhole. Moreover 
she would be able to see more. She therefore abandonee 
her position, and stole out of the house and so round t 
the back. Her husband was leaning out of the window 
breathing the fresh air as if for coolness. 

< Oh 1' she thought. ' I might throw uiy arms round hi 
neck and drag him away.' 

It is a pity, perhaps, that she did not. But too often w 
let pass the first thought, which is always the right though! 
free from cowardice, pure from any unworthy motives. Sh 
did not throw her arms about him and drag him awa^ 
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She took up a position under an ash-tree, not too far from 
the window. The long branches fell before her like a veil. 
She held back the leaves, and could see and hear as well as 
if she was in the room. 

Her husband left the window and began to pace the room 
restlessly. It was a mere den of a room. There was a 
small table of the commonest kind : one wooden arm-chair 
was at the head of the table, another at one side : the first 
was empty, on the second sat the man Mavis. The only 
other furniture in the room w%s a great sofa — long enough 
and broad enough, Nettie observed, even for her giant of a 
husband. The place was dirty, unswept, unwashed. 

* This evening,' said George, ' I shall fight him for the 
first time. If I fight him once only, I shall defeat him for 
ever. Villain 1 Scoundrel 1' He meant Mavis, not the 
Devil. ' If it had not been for you, I should have fought 
him on the voyage five years ago ! But for you ' 

' If it had not been for me, you would be lying dead at 
the bottom of the sea. Fight him, indeed t You fight 
him!' 

' And you have made me draw a cheque for five thousand.' 
Something caught him in the throat. ' You are a forger 
and a thief t I shall go and see my agents, and warn them 
for the future.' 

' No, you won't warn your agents,' said Mavis. ' Because, 
if you do, I shall leave you. And what will you do then ? 
Five thousand 1 Well, if you like to make me presents 
while you are half drunk, it's your look-out. Little enough, 
too, considering what I've done for you. Dragged all round 
the world : made to live in this hole all alone : five good 
years thrown away, and a good place given up. And you 
kept all the time respectable, so that not a soul suspects ; 
and you, with a quarter-of-a-million of your own, to grudge 
a paltry cheque like that 1 Why, it is starvation 1 You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself : you will be, too, in half- 
an-hour I And I shouldn't wonder if you didn't ' 

He paused and grinned, and turned to his occupation, 
which was that of arranging the drink as if for a dozen 
men. First he pulled the corks from two bottles of whisky ; 
then from half-a-dozen bottles of seltzer. Then he mixed 
the whisky and the seltzer in half-a-dozen great tumblers 
with an ostentatious and even enthusiastic gurgling. And 
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at the sound of the flowing drink, the glou-glou of tin 
whisky, and the fizzing of the sparkling seltzer, George 
who had assumed the attitude of the valiant soldier, sucl 
as Horatius who kept the bridge, trembled in his knees 
and over his face — set to sternness, such as the face of hiu 
j who leads a forlorn hope — there stole a weakening, visible 

I and irresistible. There would be no fight after all, Netti< 

:| observed. And again she thought of rushing into the roon 

.1 to stop him even at the last moment. 

;: Too late ! With a groan George sank into the chair sei 

ii for him. He was trembling and shaking in every limb : th< 

f^ room shook with his trembhng : the drops stood upon hit 

'I forehead, his cheek was pale with longing, his eyes wen 

fierce with desire, his lips shook with yearning. He re< 
sisted no longer : he stretched forth his hand and seized 
one of the flowing glasses. 

And Nettie understood the reason why he had business 
in Boston. She understood with a sinking heart. Thif 
man her husband? This man? Oh, the pity and the 
shame of it 1 She looked as if she could have wept anc 
cried aloud, but wonder and amazement kept her still. H< 
drained the glass. Mavis gave him another — and another 
He tossed them down his throat as if he could not drinl 
quickly enough. He seized the bottle and drank the rav 
spirit. Then he took another tumbler and drank that. H< 
drank in great gulps : he drank without stopping : he wa 
insatiable. 

Good Heavens 1 And the man had been her companio] 
for three years, always gentle, always kind, always tern 
perate. Mow she understood why he had fled from his owi 
people. 

The man Mavis sat at the table looking on. Nettii 
observed that he showed the utmost zeal in keeping up th< 
spirit of the thing : opening bottles of seltzer, pouring ou 
water, and making the tumblers fly, as if they were boti 
engaged in the merriest, maddest, most frohcsome feast eve 
devised. 

At last George set down the bottle empty. A whol 
bottle of whisky in a quarter-of-an-hour 1 And yet h 
lived. Now Nettie understood why he was so shy of othe 
men. He was ashamed. In his sober time he remembere 
this time of orgie, and he was ashamed. He was not fit t 
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associate with men who command themselves. Yet, she 
remembered, he had thought himself fit to associate with her 
friends and herself. 

He lay back in his chair, smiling benevolently. He was 
at rest. Surrender was followed by peace. It generally is. 
When the enemy has got all he wants, he is ready to make 
peace. George looked round him, peaceful and happy. 
Never before had his wife seen on his face that look of 
universal benevolence. 

His eyes fell upon Mavis. 

' You are my benefactor/ he said. ' Mavis, you are more 
than a servant : you are a fond and faithful friend V He 
did not speak thickly, or in the least like a man under the 
influence of drink. ' You are more than a friend : you are 
my better self : my other half : my better half — the half 
which protects and provides ' — he laid a fond hand upon 
the empty bottle — ' provides and thinks beforehand. Wnat 
can I do for you, dear friend ? Is it money ? Can money 
repay such devotion as yours ? No ! But if you want 
money ' 

< Why,' said Mavis, ' money is always useful ; and I'm 
past fifty ; and here's your cheque-book and a bit of note- 
paper handy. Since you vnll have it, I'm not the man to 
say nay. We'll make it five thousand while we're about it. 
Five thousand — ^not a penny more.' 

George nodded sweetly. 

« Five thousand,' he said. * Very good indeed ; five thou- 
sand. It is too little. But since you insist on taking no 
more ' 

He began to writa He wrote quite well and easily, in 
his usual handwriting. In ten minutes more he would be 
past the power of writing. This was the golden moment, 
known to every toper, when the brain seems — but is not — 
at its clearest and strongest. This moment past, the clouds 
gather : to think or to talk is impossible : nothing remains 
except to drink. 

* I have written,' he said, * I don't know what my lawyer 
has done with my money, whether it is lying at the bank, 
or whether they nave invested it somewhere. I have drawn 
a cheque to their order, and I have written a letter. Here 
it is : 
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' " On receipt of this note and its enclosure, please pay to 
the account of Joseph Mavis, at the Tottenham Branch of 
the Union Bank of London, the sum of £5,000. 

* ** Yours very truly, 

* " George Athelino." ' 

' What name did he say ?' Nettie asked. < George what ? 
Not George Humphrey. He beheves that he is rich, and 
he has signed someone else's name. Oh ! It is forgery I' 

* There, my friend,' George continued. * It is some com- 
fort to me that, though I must fly from my friends and hide 
my head, I have got you to fall back upon.' 

* Oh 1 you've got me fast enough.* 

He took a black letter-case from his pocket, and carefully 
placed in it the letter and the cheque. 

* When I came here,' George went on, * I thought that 
among those little City clerks, and people of that sort, 
nobody would care what anybody did. I was wrong. They 
care more down here than they do up above. They think 
more of behaviour and conduct, not less — these worthy 
people. I would rather that Elinor Thanet found me out 
than my own wife, much rather — I should be less ashamed.' 

' Oh, my love ! Oh, George I' the wife murmured, * and 
now she does know 1' 

* That's all right, then,' the man replied, without much 
sympathy. * You must be getting dry by this time, I should 
say. Let's begin again. Let's have a night of it. Lord ! 
I'm most as thirsty as you. Ha !' 

He began, in his turn, to drink. Not with the mad 
greediness of his companion, but with a steady purpose, as 
if resolved to make up for lost time. As he drank, his pale 
cheeks became paler ; but he lifted his eyes : they were 
such bad eyes, so full of evil, that Nettie understood now 
why she hated the sight of the man. Yet she had never 
before seen those eyes. 

Then George, stimulated by the example before him, 
began again. 

When Nettie presently, trembling and terrified, came 
forth from her hiding-place, both men were vulgarly and 
quite commonly drunk. No coal-heaver could be more 
drunk, short of the comatose state. They were laughing 
stupidly ^in each other's faces : they bawled snatches of 
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songs : but they were too drunk to remember more than 
bits of the air or of the words : they banged each other on 
the shoulders with their fists : they pawed each other : they 
addressed each other in terms of endearment. 

The sight was terrifying and humiliating. Nettie could 
look on no longer. She went away. She walked through 
the dark garden into the dark lane, and made her way to 
the road where ran the trams. It was now, though she had 
seen so much, no more than eleven o'clock. 

As the tram-car rolled along, she heard not the talk of 
the people round her, or the carts in the road, or anything. 
Her ears were full of the drunken singing of the man whom 
she had worshipped as the best and noblest of God's 
creatures ! 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

HE IS FOUND. 

When one has discovered a great secret : when one has a 
great burden laid on the unwilling shoulders : when there is 
a great grief : when there is a great terror to face — needs 
must that the trouble be imparted to some other person, 
even if it cannot be shifted or shared. Only to tell it brings 
relief. 

The case was quite beyond her own people's power of 
advice. That, Nettie understood very well. Besides, they 
must not know. She was ashamed. They must never find 
out, if the thing could be concealed. 

She could think of no one to advise her except her old 
friend, John Carew. 

In the morning she went to his chambers, and fortunately 
found him at home. 

Then she sat down and told her whole story from the very 
beginning. She had a patient listener, though it was a long 
story, and contained, before the point was reached, as many 
episodes, digressions, and explanations as an eighteenth- 
century novel. Like most women — the thing is illustrated 
by many lady novelists — she wanted the whole story to bo 
told so that nothing could be left to the imagination. It 
therefore lost in dramatic force what it gained in complete- 
ness. The narrator went right back to the days when she 
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was in the Post Office, and to the beginning of her acquaint- 
ance with her George. You know the story. 

' You will tell me what follows presently, Nettie/ said 
John Garew when she paused and burst into tears. ' Best a 
little and recover yourself.' 

' No, I must go on. You know that he has what he calls 
business at Boston every two months. A man comes to 
fetch him — it's always in the evening — and they go oflf 
together. He's a horrid man : he looks on the ground : he's 
got white and swollen cheeks : he dresses in black, like an 
undertaker.' 

' I have heard of the mysterious business at Boston.' 

* It isn't mysterious any longer. Now I know all about 
it. And this is what I've come to tell you about. And, oh, 
John t I'm the most miserable woman in the world 1' 

' Don't say that, Nettie t Tell me all, and we will see 
what can be done. There isn't — there isn't another woman 
in the case ?' 

' John ! can you ask such a question ? As if my George 
was capable ' 

* No — no — of course not. But go on : tell me all.' 

' Last night the man came again. Well, we'd been ex- 
pecting his visit, and George, poor dear, was very low. 
However, he went upstairs, put his things together, and 
went off looking more miserable than ever I had seen him 
before. When he was gone I ran up to tidy the room after 
him, which he'd left in the most horrid mess. I found, 
tumbled down behind the door, an old overcoat, which I 
thought, as George never wears it, I would take away and 
put up in the next parcel to be sold. Well, in the pocket I 
found a letter ' 

' A letter. And the letter contained a secret ?' 

* It was a letter — not addressed to George, but written to 
some lady — in his handwriting. It was in an envelope, 
gummed and stamped ready to be posted. And the envelope 
was brown with age, so that I knew it must be a letter 
written a long time ago and forgotten.' 

' Well ?' 

* I was jealous, John. I won't deny that I was jealous. 
But I am not jealous any longer. Why shouldn't he be 
engaged before he met me ? Why, I was engaged before he 
met vie ; twice I was engaged, and broken off each time. 
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That's nothing. I read the letter, and oh, John ! — oh ! — ^it 
told the whole dreadful truth about the business in Boston/ 
' Oh 1 The dreadful truth — and not a woman in it, Nettie V 
He became very serious — * Not — not crime T 

* John ! Crime ? With my George — my husband ?' 

* Oh !' he sighed with rehef. * Not crime — not another 
woman ? Do you know, I think it cannot be so very ter- 
rible.' 

' You think so — well ! But you shall just read the letter. 
It is addressed to a lady — a Miss Thanet — Elinor Thanet ' 

* What f John Carew bounded out of his chair. ' Elinor 
Thanet ? Good Heavens ! Ehnor Thanet ! What a blind 
idiot I have been — blind and deaf and stupid ! Why, I 
ought to have guessed ! Nettie, I know who your husband 
is. He is not George Humphrey at all ! If Elinor had only 
once described him to me — if she had told me that he was 
big and blue-eyed, I should have guessed long ago. Good 
Heavens ! Nettie, your husband is George Atheling, who 
has disappeared for five years !' 

* He is my George — my husband !' cried his wife jealously. 
' Of course, your husband. And I remember, besides, he 

must be the same AtheUug who went down just before I 
went up. I found his photograph. Now I remember why 
his face was famihar to me. Stay 1 I've got it somewhere.' 
He began to search through some papers in a drawer. ' I 
know I have it still. It is here somewnere. Ah 1 here it is 
— before he grew that great beard. Is this your husband, 
Nettie ? 

* Yes, this is George. He is younger, and he has no beard ; 
but George, most certainly — George Humphrey, my hus- 
band.' 

* George Atheling, I say 1' 

' Last night, when he was writing, he used that name ; I 
did not understand, at the time, why. What does it mean, 
John ? Oh 1 is this a new trouble ?' 

* I think not. Let me read the letter, however.* 

He read the letter slowly, folded it up and laid it on the 
table. 

Just then a telegram arrived. 

' It is from Miss Thanet herself,' said John. ' She has 
heard from George. Why, I consulted him about finding 
himself ! He must have gone straight and written to her. 
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She says : '' I have heard from him : he is living and well. 
Gome to advise me." 1 actually consulted George Hum- 
phrey about finding George Atheling 1 And he advised me 
to stop the search after him. Therefore, he knew that we 
were looking after him. He advised me not to advertise ; 
but the advice came too late. Nettie, this is a terrible thing 
for you to learn. You will want all your courage. You 
believe that this business at Boston is nothing more than 
what he indicates in this letter T 

* I have not told you all.' 

She told the whole story as you have heard it, sparing no 
detail 

'And now, John, what am I to do?' she concluded. 
' Never mind about Miss Thanet. Think of me and my 
poor children first.' 

' Yes, Nettie ; Elinor Thanet must come after you. There 
is no doubt, first, that your husband is subject to these 
attacks of drink-craving, as you say that he is always per- 
fectly and completely sober at other times. Probably the 
sight of this man has something to do with the violence of 
the attacks — the sight of the man and the presence of the 
drink. The man, I should think, encourages his master for 
his own purposes. You say that he gave him five thousand 
pounds last night ? Why, two months ago he gave him the 
same sum 1' 

' My husband hasn't got a hundred pounds in the 
world.' 

* Nettie, there is another discovery for you. Your husband 
is not a poor journalist at all. He is a rich man — a very 
rich man. I do not know how rich. He has several thou- 
sands a year.' 

' Oh I No— it can't be !' 

' It certainly is so. He hasn't made away with his fortune. 
The cheque of five thousand pounds is the only cheque that 
he has drawn for three years.' 

* Rich ! Then my boys— oh I John — my boys * 

'Will be rich as well Nettie, you have found out a 

terrible secret. But you have also found a secret which 
may bring consolation, and even help.' 

' What am I to do, John ? Oh ! what am I to do ? For 
if he finds out that I know all, he will be shamed : he will 
run away and desert ma And if he goes away again on 
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business to Boston, I shall die of anxiety and pity for him 
Oh I he thinks I should despise him 1 I, who have never 
found him anything but full of love ! Oh 1 John, I am full 
of pity for him. I was full of rage when I went after him — 
but it was so dreadful to think of him as I saw him last 
night — so fallen — so degraded — my George !' 

* Let me try to do something for you. Leave him to me 
— I have at least an idea. He can't run away this morning, 
I am quite sure. Leave him to me.' 

' But, John, don't tell him that I know.' 

* I never will. Go now, Nettie. Go with some relief to 
your poor heart You know the worst. Now go, and let 
me think.' 

The cottage at Tottenham on this splendid summer 
morning, surrounded by flowers and trees, covered with 
creepers, looked like a bridal bower — ^a sweet, sacred spot 
reserved for honeymoons, the rest of a newly-married pair. 
It was perfectly quiet : except for a thrush or a blackbird, 
there was hardly any sound in the air : you could hear the 
hum of the countless insects about the flower-beds : and 
though the lawn was neglected and the grass long and the 
flowers were mixed with weeds, the place looked beautiful 
and inviting. Bound the house was a brick wall of great 
ancientness, the top covered with long grasses and wall- 
flowers. A policeman stood outside the gate, gazing upon 
this scrap or remnant of Eden. 

About eleven o'clock a carriage came down the lane, and 
stopped before the gate. A gentleman got out, followed by 
two commissionaires, stalwart, well set-up men. The 
policeman watched him curiously. 

' I want,' said the gentleman, who was John Carew, ' to 
find a house tenanted by one Mr. Mavis.* 

The policeman smiled mysteriously and pointed within. 

' This is Mr. Mavis's house ?' 

The policeman smiled again and pointed within. 

* Well. Do you know if he's within — at this moment T 

' Oh 1 Yes— he's within. You'll find him. The other 
gentleman is there too.' 

' The other gentleman who comes here to stay a day or 
two. I have come, in fact, for him.' 

* Well, you'll find them there— but^ ' 
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* You mean that it will be difficult to get speech of them. 
Is that it? I know all about it, you see/ 

' Last night/ said the policeman, ' I heard them. They're 
a cheerful pair when they do get together ! I suspected 
something, so I went in. The door was open, and a window 
was wide open. I shut the door, but the window I left 
open. As for making them understand anything — there! 
You can let yourself in by getting through the window if 
you like. You don't look like one who would steal any- 
thing, and there's nothing to steal except a bottle of whisky 
or so.' 

John Carew followed his guidance, and entered by that 
method. 

Lying on a sofa breathing stertorously, his cheeks swollen 
and red, lay George Humphrey. He was evidently in a 
deep sleep, from which he would not awaken for some 
hours. On the floor lay the other man. Mavis, also sound 
asleep, and in a similar condition. 

John opened the front door to admit his commissionaires. 
Then he looked round the house. Every room, except one 
bedroom, was empty and unfurnished. If this man lived in 
the house, it must have been a most uncomfortable way of 
hving. Then he returned to the first room. On the table 
he saw a black letter-case. He remembered the stoiy of 
the letter and the cheque. 

* At all events,' he said, * if George wants to give him this 
money, which I doubt, he shall give it when he is sober.' 
He opened the case and took out the papers. * When you 
wake up, my honest fellow ' — he addressed the sleeping 
servant — 'you will remember the cheque, and you will 
search for it, and you will not find it. Then will your 
heart sink like lead, and your amazement shall make your 
knees to totter; and what with hot coppers and the dis- 
appointment, and the anxiety about the cheque and the 
disappearance of your master, your condition will be very 
bewildering and uncomfortable ! 

* Poor beast 1' he turned to the contemplation of George. 
* This is how we meet ! This is the man whose face so 
filled me with admiration six years ago ! I remember him 
now. This is the reason why he took his name off the 
books. Poor wretch ! What an affliction ! He is the 
slave of the ex-gyp — the slave of this creature I' 
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He turned the prostrate body over with his foot. Then, 
by the aid of the two stout commissionaires, he carried the 
sleeping man — George Atheling — out of the cottage, placed 
him in the carriage, and drove away. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

THE MOUTH OF HELL. 

Geoboe returned to consciousness in the afternoon, about 
three o'clock. From long experience, he knew perfectly 
well what had happened. It was, he remembered, the day 
after the first orgie. He was in the cottage, lying on the 
sofa : he knew this without opening his eyes. He had got 
through the first of the two attacks : the second would seize 
him presently, but not for a few hours ; not till he had 
partly recovered from the first. The second attack was 
always fiercer, but more easily and quickly subdued by him 
who made haste to surrender. He knew that if he moved 
his head it would be as heavy as lead : he knew also that if 
he tried to get up he should stagger and fall. Therefore, he 
lay quite still, his eyes closed. He grew more wakeful : he 
heard voices — the voices of men talking somewhere — one 
voice that he knew very well. The sound of voices, even 
where there are no voices, does not greatly alarm a man in 
this condition and with these experiences. Sometimes George 
would see shapes — figures, whole regiments and armies of 
creatures, with faces of the most frightful ugliness. Voices 
are not half so bad as faces. Voices can shout and swear 
and threaten, but they do not terrify like faces. Besides, 
these voices were only murmurs — low and peaceful murmurs : 
no harm in these voices at all Better to listen to these 
voices than to the hated voice of Mavis. 

He became more wakeful still. Another illusion: it 
seemed now as if his head were reposed on a soft pillow 
and his limbs on a spring mattress : as if his hands were 
lapped in soft sheets, and that blankets were laid upon 
him : in a word, it seemed as if he was in bed. Everybody 
knows exactly how it feels to be in bed. Strange mockery 
of his senses 1 Why, he was on the hard horsehair sofa at 
the cottage, and most likely Mavis was lying drunk on the 
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floor ; and it was probably the middle of the night. Then 
a door opened, and the voices became audible. And then 
he heard a footstep in the room itself, and he opened his eyes. 

He was not at the cottage at all. He was in a bedroom, 
a large bedroom, properly furnished : not his own bedroom 
in Dafifodil Boad, which was of small dimensions, but a full- 
sized bedroom. 

What could this mean? Christopher Sly himself was 
not more surprised, nor that other honest toper whose head 
was cut off by the benevolent Peter, also styled the Great, 
so that he might awake from his drunken sleep to find him- 
self in Paradise. No death was ever devised more happy. 
George half turned his head. The owner of the footstep he 
observed was none other than John Garew, and he wondered 
whether this also was an illusion. 

' So,' he said, at the bedside, ' you are awake at last, are 
you?' 

' Where am I ?' 

* In my rooms.' 

* Oh !' He closed his eyes again, in order to fix his mind 
on this new phenomenon ; then he opened them once more. 
' How came I here ?' 

* I brought you.' 
' Oh !' 

Once more he closed his eyes. This was all a dream — he 
was in dream and ghostland. A more complicated dream 
than is commonly encountered, but still only a dream. 
There could be no John Carew, no bed, no chamber at all — 
only the sofa and the cottage. 

* I brought you here, man ; I brought you in a carriage. 
I found out where you were lying, and I went there on 
purpose to bring you back. Don't think you are dreaming. 
This part of your thoughts, at least, is not delirium tremens. 
I found you lying on a sofa in your cottage, as drunk as a 
log and as senseless. I had you carried to the carriage and 
brought you away.' 

* How did you find me ?' 

* That is my secret. Well, this is what you call going to 
Boston on business ! Noble business 1' 

George shut his eyes again. 

'Every man,' he said feebly, 'is master of his own 
actions, I suppose.' 
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' If you were master of yours, you would not be lying 
here in this condition. Gome, you know it 1' 
George made no reply. 

* You your own master?' repeated John Garew. * Why, 
you are a slave — a miserable slave ! You are a coward — 
you run away from a bogey ' 

* I wish you had such a bogey after you !* 

*I know exactly what happens to you. Every two 
months you are assailed by a craving for drink. It is a 
very well-known disease, in one form or the other. Thou- 
rands of men have it. The only way to meet it is to fight 
it. You don't fight it : you give in at once. You go away 
with this wretched creature of yours, who encourages you 
for purposes of his own, and you drink like a hog with him 
till the fit passes away.' 

' All this,' said George, ' is quite true. I assure you, 
however, that it is not the smallest use to say it, unless for 
the relief of your conscience.' 

'Very well. Some day — perhaps when your boys have 
arrived at a time of life which will enable them to feel the 
degradation — you will be exposed : you will be caught and 
detected. You are certain to be found out. Your servant 
will grow tired of you. He is already devising a plan for 
making himself independent of you. He has stolen five 
thousand pounds of you. That you know already, because 
you heard it from me. Last night he made another attempt. 
He made you write an order on your agents for another five 
thousand pounds.' 

* No ! no !' cried George. * He had not the impudence ' 

' He had, indeed. I am only surprised, considering all 

things, that he did not make it fifty thousand while he was 
about it. But such a man cannot soar very high in robbery. 
To him ten thousand pounds seems a vast sum of money. 
My opinion is that in robbing you of these sums his inten- 
tion is to leave you and go away. He must have made a 
good deal out of you in the five years. Have you any idea 
what he has cost you ?' 

' Is this a time for arithmetic ? Well, when I started 
journalist I took a thousand pounds with me — something to 
fall back upon. I haven't spent any of it on myself.' 

* It is all gone, I suppose ?* 

' J believe it is all gone in three years/ 
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* Then, of course, he thinks that when he can get no more 
money out of you, it will be time to leave you. Well then, 
when he is gone, what will you do next ?' 

* I don't know : make away with myself.' 

' Oh ! No, you won't do that. You will look out for 
another attendant. Then the thing will get whispered 
about, and so will become known. Why, I know it already: 
other people know it. I have learned this secret of yours ; 
and, with it, the whole reason of your life — your flight and 
your disappearance ' 

* What do you know about my life?' 

' I will tell you presently. For the moment, remember 
that there is no Mavis here. I do not think you will ever 
see the respectable Mavis any more. At least, I hope you 
will not.' 

George sat up in bed, resolution in his face. 

' Will you go away ? I am going to get up and dre8&' 

' What shall you do when you are dressed ?' 

' I shall go back to the cottaga ' 

* Very well, then. You can't dress, you see, because I've 
had all your clothes taken away. And you can't wear mine, 
because you are six-feet- three and I am five-feet-nine. Eh T 

To this George made no reply. He fell back on the 
pillows. Besides, his head was heavy : he could not get up 
and dress, even if he had the wherewithal. 

' Is your fit gone for good ? I mean, for the present ?' 

'No.' 

* Will there bo another attack ?' 
' Yes.' 

He glared at his captor, looking about him as if for some 
clothes — any clothes — in which he could get back to the 
cottage. 

* When do you expect it ?' 

' Not till this evening. It may come any moment; but, 
as a rule, I do not expect it till the evening, when I have 
partly recovered from the first attack.' 

' Oh ! I am glad — I am very glad — that you are going to 
have another attack, because I have made every preparation 
for it. You shall see how hospitable I shall be.' 

' If your preparations do not include whisky,' said George 
calmly, * there will be trouble. I warn you — I shall have 
the strength of three men 1' 
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' So I have been told ; I have therefore laid in a stock of 
strong men. There will be quite as many of them here as 
we are at all likely to want. You may be perfectly easy on 
that point. Whatever trouble may result from the absence 
of whisky, be assured that you yourself * 

* Oh, you don't know — you don't know !' 

'My dear fellow, it is true that I don't know. Thank 
God I do not know, but I can guess. No drink at all except 
water, and for companion of your bedside — ^your own wife I' 

' My wife? My wife ? No, Carew, not that I You have 
not been so inhuman ?' 

' Why not ? Since it depends wholly on yourself whether 
you will conquer this weakness or not — since she is not sup- 
posed to know what is the matter ' 

' Oh ! You have not told her ?' 

* No ' — this was perfectly true — * I have not told her. 
That, my friend, I leave to you. Nobody shall tell her but 
you. She will sit at your bedside. When the attack begins 
you will tell her what it is, if you cannot fight it. Then the 
strong men will come in and your wife will go out. And in 
the morning we shall know what to do next.' 

George lay back groaning. 

' This is sheer cruelty ! It is torture I You do not 
know r 

' Since torture is the only thing that will cure, let us apply 
torture by all means. Suppose that torture had been applied 
by yourself five years ago. It would have been like the 
pricking of a pin compared with the pain you will feel this 
night. Yet you must bear it. Think of it as the flames of 
purgatory.' 

He shook his head and groaned again. 

' Gome, you shall have a cup of tea. Will you eat any^ 
thing ?' 

' Give me the tea.' 

When he had taken the tea his eyes dosed. He dropped 
off to sleep again. He slept for two hours. It was faialf- 
past five when he woke. 

John Carew was at his bedside still. 

' Come,' he said, < you have had a refreshing sleep. I 
have got some beef-teia and toast for you. Will you take 
that ?' 

' So '«-*after awhile — ' do you feel strong enough to go 
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on with our talk ? I have got a great deal to say, and per- 
haps the fit will seize you again.' 

* No, I think not — I feel no symptoms of it' 

* Partly because the scoundrel Mavis is not with you to 
suggest the craving and to pour out the drink. Now, then. 
First of all, I know who you are. I have found that out 
You are George Atheling. You took your name off the books 
of your College at the end of your second year and went 
down without taking your degree. You were engaged to 
Elinor Thanet, and you broke off the engagement : you 
separated yourself from your old friends and lived alone: 
you went on a voyage: you came home: you then dived 
down into lower depths of society : you became a journalist: 

ou have deserted your fortune as well as your friends : you 
ive on your earnings: and you are married. All this 
because you have never once had the courage to fight this 
bogey.' 

' I do not ask bow you found out all this,' George replied. 
* Of course it is all true. Yet do not tell my wife I' 

' I think she may know something of this already. You 
may find out, if you please, what she does know.' 

' How long have you known all this ?' 

' Only a few hours.' 

George sat up in bed. ^ Man, if I do not satisfy this 
Devil, he will rend me limb from limb !' 

' Bogey ! He threatens — he can do nothing. Stand up 
to him — fight him. Now listen, Mr. George Atheling, be- 
cause I am going to speak very plainly with you. The time 
has come when action must be taken.' 

* Go on — I am listening. But it will all come to nothing. 
This Devil u more crafty than you think.' 

* Is he ? That shall be seen. Your wife will presently 
come to nurse you. I shall have a supply ready of lemons, 
apollinaris- water, coffee, tea — anything you may want. We 
shall keep watch — the strong men and I — ^by turns in the 
next room. If you face the Devil like a man and fight him 
till he flies, we shall do nothing — you will be alone with 
your wife. If, on the other hand, you surrender and begin 
to rave and to rage and to cry for the drink which you will 
not get : if you jump out of bed and attempt to search for 
drink, either in this room or the next, you will be seized by 
the strong men and bound and tied with ropes such as even 
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Samson could not snap. I assure you that my men are 
very strong, and that they understand this kind of work. 
So far you follow ?' 

* Yes — I follow. You will drive me mad I' 

' I am coming to that. Curious that you should anticipate 
my thoughts. When you are tied down and helpless — 
possibly, as you say, by that time raving mad — I shall send 
for a doctor. It will then be time to interfere for the sake 
of your own wife and children. . I shall have you treated as 
a madman in reahty : you shall be removed to an asylum.' 

' You cannot,' said George. ' No doctor would sign the 
certificate. You can prove that I was drunk, not that I was 
mad. It is very good bounce, however.' 

' Do not deceive yourself. Come, vou are a man of sense. 
Let us consider the facts of the case. 

' No facts will make me out to be mad.' 

< Let us see. You are a man of wealth and position : you 
abandon both — why ? You have given up all your friends, 
and have gone to live alone, among people of a lower class 
— why? This you have done, not from philanthropy or 
religion or poverty or disgrace, or any of the ordinary motives 
that make men do such things. Not at all. Nor have you 
done it in order to give a free rein to vicious inclinations. 
Not in the least. Why, then ? 

* Beason enough,' said George grimly. 

' Not at all. Because, if there was a thing to be con- 
cealed from your old friends, there is the same thing to be 
concealed from your new friends. Act of a madman. You 
have gained nothing by the change. There was no motive 
at all for it Next you become a journalist. Being a man 
of learning and culture, you choose to live on the precarious 
earnings of a local journalist reporter — ^penny-a-liner — while 
you have waiting for you an income of seven thousand 
pounds a year. Nay, you go farther. You marry a girl of 
this class — not a disgraceful class, quite the reverse ; but 
not a class in which gentlewomen are reared. You have 
children whose rights are your own : they are the heirs to 
this great property. Yet you prefer to bring them up as 
the children of a man who is happy if he gets three hundred 
a year.' 

' Yet that does not make me mad.' 

' We pass over the Australian fiction and the false name, 
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because they belong to the situation. Next, you can be 
proved to be in the power of a man, formerly a gyp at Gam- 
bridge and afterwards your servant. He comes at certain 
periods and drags you away with him to a cottage near 
Tottenham, where, together, you conduct disgraceful orgies 
not to be accounted for except under the supposition of 
madness. And you reward this man with immense sums of 
money. A week ago you sent him five thousand poimds, 
and last night another live thousand, though it is not certain 
whether he will secure that plunder. If it is necessary, in 
order to show how mad you are, he shall have it. For what 
consideration did you give that man ten thousand pounds in 
one week? For acting as a keeper or attendant ? But you 
pay him for that ; you give him his wages. And he has got 
in three years a thousand pounds out of you for alleged 
expenses. You knew that he cheated you, of course T 

George groaned. 

' I knew he was a thief ; but I could do nothing !' 

* Putting everything together, my dear boy,' said John 
Carew cheerfully, ' I have not the least doubt that we shall 
prove you to be as mad as Nebuchadnezzar. 

' Your wife,' he went on, ' has arrived here. She is in the 
other roouL I have told her you are very ill. She will come 
and sit by you. She will talk to you. Presently you will, per- 
haps, fail asleep : when you wake up, you will, perhaps, get 
the next attack. Say to yourself, tnat whatever you do — 
whether you rage and roar, whether you cry and beseech, or 
whether you fight — it all comes to the same thing — you will 
get no drink. You are thinking of flight. You cannot very well 
get to Tottenham from South Kensington in a white night- 
dress, with no money and my strong men all running after 
you. You must be frightfully mad to think of such a thing. 
Don't glare at me, man ! You are now brought face to face 
with your Devil. For the first time, you are obliged to 
fight or to go mad. Because I verily beUeve, George 
Atheling, that if you give way to him this time : if you let 
him clutch your throat this once, now that there is no drink 
to satisfy him, you will truly go stark, staring, raving mad I 
We will have this business settled once for all.' 

The big man tossed his arms in a kind of despair. The 
net was about him: there was no way out of it. He 
thought of the voyage, and of that knob so carefully pre- 
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pared for him by the best of servants. Had Mavis been 
within reach, he would have offered that last cheque of 
five thousand pounds for drink. For he saw before him 
such a time as Damien expected when he was taken forth 
to have his fiesh wrenched off with red-hot pincers and to 
be torn to pieces by wild horses. 

' Atheling/ John Garew added earnestly, ' this may be 
the most fateful moment in your life. All depends now 
upon your courage. Your wife will be with you to keep up 
your resolution,* 

George turned his face to the wall to hide the emotion 
that filled his eyes. 

' Your wife, who has believed you the strongest and best 
man in the whole world 1 Think what is at stake 1 Her 
life's happiness : your own self-respect : the whole future of 
your children : all depend upon your courage this night.' 

* You do not know — you do not know/ George repeated. 
* The Thing is a Devil : he will take my Ufe : he will tear 
me to pieces 1' 

' Not he. You are as strong as a bull 1 Put forth your 
strength. You are worth fifty such Devils. And, besides, 
you won't have beside you the other Devil — the man who 
chinks the glasses and pours out the drink, and eggs you 
on ' 

' How do you know that he does ?' 

' I know everything. Now, promise you will fight him.* 

' I promise. Only, I have promised before ; and the 
Devil always wins.' 

* Then, by the Lord Harry, George Atheling, if the Devil 
wins this time, you shall be the prize show of the mad- 
house t My men are waiting for you. And my doctor will 
be ready with another doctor to sign the certificate. Heaven 
or Hell — whichever you choose — with Purgatory between. 
Odd that you can get into Hell as well as out of it, through 
Purgatory. The church-people have forgotten that 1' 

John Garew went awav. A minute later he returned, 
bringing Nettie and the boy — the Uttle George — the two- 
year-old. 

< He has had a bad night, Nettie,' said John, < and he 
fears another bad night. 1 think that nothing can be done 
for him but to watch him and give him cooling things.' 

Nettie bent over her husband and kissed him, weeping. 
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* Here is your boy : sit up and play with him a little — it 
won't hurt you. Nay/ said John, ' it should do you good. 
Here is a fine little laddie for you 1 Worth making a bit of 
a fight, for the sake of such a lusty little clmp as this — 
isn't it?' The boy ran laughing over the bed into his 
father's arms. ' What a belief a child has in his father !' 
said John, uttering the commonplace as if it was a perfectly 
original remark never before heard of — a discovery newly 
made. Yet, it had its effect. ' Now this boy,' he went on, 
' believes that his father can do no wrong : that his father 
is strong enough to conquer the whole world: that his 
father is able to get anything or be anything that he wishes. 
Fancy the disgust of such a boy as this, if he were to find 
that his father was a coward, a sneaking poltroon, afraid to 
face a bogey 1' 

' John,' said Nettie, ' please not to say such things I' 
' I beg your pardon, Nettie. I was speaking generally. 
Well, the next thing is, what we should give this man by 
way of food ? It is now getting on for seven. I think he 
will sleep if we give him food. Will you rest in the other 
room, Nettie ? I will watch him till nightfall.' 

* No, John ; my place is here.' 

She sat down and took George's hands. 

John Carew went out, taking the child with him. 

Husband and wife were left alone. 

Nettie threw her arms round George's neck. 

* My dear — my dear,' she said, ' I must not hide anything 
from you. Last night I found a letter in your pocket 
addressed to a girl, and I was jealous and opened it. The 
letter was five years old, and it told me — oh I George, it 
told your secret. Then I thought I would follow and drag 
you away from that man. And I took the tram and got to 
the cottage, and stood outside the open window, and saw — 
oh ! George, God help us both I I saw all — I saw all ! 
Oh ! my husband — oh ! my dear — my poor dear — I saw 
alll' 

' If you saw what was done — if you saw and heard 

Nettie, I have dreaded this discovery ever since I met you. 
I need make no confession — now you know all that there is 
to tell. You have found out all that there was to hide.' 
He sighed heavily. Perhaps it was a relief that the thing 
was known. * Nettie,' he said, ' since you know so much, 
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you had better know the whole. My name is not Hum- 
phrey at all.' 

* I know that too. John Carew told me. And you are 
rich. And now I know why you talked so much about 
riches and poverty. But taJk no more, dear. Try and 
rest.' 

' As for forgiveness ' said George. 

*0h! forgiveness — me to forgive? Why, dear, if you 
had done these things at home even, there would be no 
question of forgiveness. It is not the man I saw last night 
tnat I love ; but my George — my good and tender husband 
— the father of my babes. Oh I my dear, do not speak of 
forgiveness ; you tear my heart 1' 

«««««« 

At midnight, George, who had fallen into a gentle sleep, 
awoke with a violent start. He sat up in bed, catching ms 
breath with a gasp. He threw off the bedclothes. He 
would have leaped out of bed, but that Nettie laid her hand 
on him. 

' My dear/ she said, < patience. I am here. Courage 
and patience. It is for the children's saka' 

She turned up the light. He looked round and remem- 
bered. He was not on the sofa of the cottage. 

* Remember,' she said, ' you have sworn. We have prayed 
together. Oh I George, for the love of God, for the sake of 
the children 1' 

' Take my hand. Take my hand. Speak to me. Let me 
not lose myself. The Devil is here — his fingers are at my 
throat — his burning fingers. Ah 1' 

There followed a conflict more determined, more terrible, 
than the historic duello of Christian and ApoUyoa It was 
as if Christian had been so often beaten, and so cowed by 
continual defeat, that his heart was taken out of him. Man 
against Devil — man with no other weapon than the shield 
of endurance — Devil armed with all the weapons, sword to 
strike, lance to pierce, red-hot pincers to burn and tear. 

Beside the bed stood or knelt the wife, holding fast her 
husband's hand ; cooling his burning forehead with a wet 
sponge ; soothing, consoling, encouraging him ; praying 
aloud for him, that the Lord would strengthen him in this 
hour of agony; torn with the anguish of witnessing the 
tortures of one fighting against the most dreadful of all ills 
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whioh beset body and soul — the maddened oraving for 
drink. It was such torture as caused this great man to roll 
about and writhe : it made his eyes start and stare wildly : 
it made him gasp and fight for breath : but he would not 
give in. It seemed the last chance for him — it was really 
only one of the last chances. He would not cry for drink. 

From time to time his mind wandered, and he talked in- 
coherently. 

' " Then," ' he said, quoting from some old voyager, 
' " they sailed their craft for two days along the coast ; and 
the heat of the place was such that they called it Pemam- 
buco, or the Mouth of Hell — so that some of the men went 
mad and jumped overboard, crying for the cool water, and 
so perished miserably. But those who held on presently 
came to a pleasant haven, where there were fniits and 
springs of water and cool breezes ; and so were refreshed 
and comforted." * 

And so on — talk strange — talk of a man in the intervals 
of torture. When they racked the victims of the Holy 
Inquisition, between the rackings the wretches would 
murmur of sweet streams and soft banks and love, and all 
kinds of pleasant things. Then the screw was turned, and 
they came back to agony. 

For two hours, while the agony brought out the beads 
upon his forehead, and swelled the veins of his neck and 
face, and cramped his limbs. For two hours. Every moment 
of yielding, during the last five years, lengthened the torture : 
every moment of surrender made that torture worse. 

' Oh 1 my dear ! — my dear ! — my brave, dear George ! — 
my poor, dear George !' murmured his wife. 

In the room outside, John Carew paced up and down, 
listening. He heard the prayers of the wife : he heard her 
words of comfort and of encouragement. He looked to 
hear the cry of surrender and despair, when he must take 
away the wife and send in the strong men — his garrison, 
who were asleep on the kitchen chairs, ready for action. 
But that cry came not. And he marvelled; for still the 
wife prayed, and still she encouraged her husband, and 
still there was silence, save for such murmured words as 
you have heard when his mind wandered. 

In all great suffering, in all times of great trouble, there 
comes a supreme moment when it seems as if no more 
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could be borne, but that madness must follow. At this 
moment death comes, or the suffering ceases, and the 
patient lives. 

To George there came such a moment. He fell back: 
his face was ghastly : he gasped : his hands were clenched : 
his eyes stared : his limbs were contorted : he seemed to be 
dying. His wife bent over him, breathless. 

Then a change. The ghastliness left his cheeks. He 
closed his eyes : he sighed : he composed his limbs. Was 
he dying? No. He breathed softly: he lay at rest. The 
battle was over. He had beaten the Devil I 

Presently he opened his eyes. 

' It is over, Nettie. It is all over. The Devil has gone. 
He will not come again for two months. When next he 
comes, we will fight him again. Kiss me, dear. Have no 
longer any fear. Lie down now and rest Or, one service 
more. Pull back the curtains : let me see the day again.' 
The sky was now splendid with the rising sun. * Oh ! my 
dear — my dear — the new day begins — the new day. lie 
down and sleep, and let me think of the new day — and of 
the children — and of you. Lie down and sleep, and take 
your rest. Nettie — Nettie — do not cry. It is over. I am 
a free man at last ! I am a free man I That is ' — and 
here his voice dropped to a whisper, which his wife, 
thanking God upon her knees, heard not — ' that is, I think 
I may be a free man. But I doubt— I doubt. It is a 
cunning Devil !* 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE REWABD. 

The political views of the Patager family are divided. Thus, 
the elder Patager takes in the Echo, his son Horatio the 
Star (but, perhaps, more for its sporting tips than for its 
politics), and Victoria's husband takes tne Evening News. 
They generally read the whole paper through slowly : it is 
the chief, sometimes the only, literature of these people : it 
is their sole method of communication with the outer world. 
Many of the lower creatures communicate by means of 
tentacles, filaments, and so forth, with the things around 
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them. It is man's privilege to communicate with tne world 
around him by means of the newspapers. They administer 
to him, when he can learn it, a daUy lesson in humanity. 
They also provide for him his principal means of taking 
pleasure. How else, or where, can one get a whole evening's 
amusement for the ridiculous sum of one halfpenny ? 

Mr. Patager, senior, industriously and regularly reads all 
the advertisements right through. He keeps this part of 
the paper, indeed, for the last : it is his hmne bcmche : it 
gives him more satisfaction even than the correspondence 
columns. The announcement of houses to be let or sold, of 
lodgings offered to young men, of situations vacant or wanted, 
of profitable exchanges, of things to be sold, of great bar- 
gains—all alike, if not equally, interest him — I know not 
why, except as a love story may, for the memories it awakens, 
interest an ancient dame. Mostly, of course, he delights in 
the personal advertisements. He reads with pleasure the 
reminder to H. B. that his wife awaits him with forgive- 
ness : the hint from Queenie that she expects Tom at the 
next appointment, or she must seek advice : the thieves' tip 
conveyed in a piece of information concerning A. B., of 
Bradford : the recall of the prodigal son, with the promise 
of a fatted calf : all these things may be turned by an ima- 
ginative mind into romance, comedy, and tragedy. We 
know that if H. B. does return to bis wife, he will probably 
meet with reproa.ches harder to bear than the oaken cudgel : 
we are quite sure that Queenie has already deposited all 
Tom's letters with a soUcitor, and that she awaits with 
cheerfulness either the wedding-ring or substantial damages ; 
and if we have any experience at all of prodigal sons, this 
one most certainly will not come back so long as a single 
shilling remains, because, you see, the domestic fatted calf 
is insipid compared with the same dish served up hot and 
hot, with the ladies and gentlemen in the flowery path. 

This evening, Mr. Patager, senior, read in its turn an 
advertisement which at first he nearly passed by. Then 
something in it caught his eye, and he read it again, with 
attention. 

' My dear,' he said, looking up slowly, ' there is some- 
thing very strange about this.' 

* About what ?' 

' About this advertisement. Listen : 
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* ti Fifty Pounds Reward. — The above reward will be 
paid to anyone who will give information as to the present 
residence of George Athelinq, gentleman, of Atheling 
Court, Bucks, if he is living ; or as to the time and place of 
his death, if he is dead. He was last heard of in January, 
1887. The said Geiorge Atheling is about twenty-eight years 
of age : he is six feet three inches in height : he has blue 
eyes and dark -brown hair : he is broad-shouldered and 
strong : his voice is low and musical. He has, perhaps, 
assumed some other name. Address Messrs. Mansfield and 
Westbury, solicitors, 109, New Square, Lincoln's Inn." ' 

' Why — good gracious, my dear !* The wife jumped out 
of her chair. * Let me read it ! " Six feet three," ** blue 
eyes," ** dark-brown hair," ** broad-shouldered," ** twenty- 
eight," "his voice " Why — why — who — who' — she 

gasped — * who should it be but our Nettie's George V 

* Our Nettie's George 1 No other I' Mr. Patager echoed 
solemnly. ' They have advertised for him. Now, what does 
that mean ? " Gentleman, of Atheling Court " — of Atheling 
Court — it can't be ; yet the description, my dear, tallies in 
every particular.' 

' Let me read it again,' said the wife. ' My dear, all I've 
prophesied has come true.' She returned the paper and sat 
down with a smile of triumph. ' Often and often have I 
said, ''That man's done something. Some day he'll be 
found out," and now you see.' 

' It certainly does look like it. But the name is different, 
and " gentleman," you see, not journalist' 

* We're all gentlemen, I suppose,* said his wife. 

' In the City, yes. But we draw the line at journalista' 

* Fifty Pounds Reward 1' said the wife, looking at her 
husband with meaning. 

' I wonder what he's done ?' said the husband. ' Em- 
bezzlement, perhaps — forgery, perhaps ' 

' Fifty Pounds Reward !' the wife repeated. * Fifty 
Pounds Reward ! My dear, why shouldn't we have that 
money ?' 

* What I And give up my own son-in-law to justice ? 
Shame ! Shame 1' 

' If you come to that, somebody else will very soon give 
him up. Better you than a stranger. Why, you might 
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make terms for him, and still put the money in yoar pocket. 
Go yourself and see these lawyers.' 

Mr. Patager stared at his wife. To betray his daughter's 
husband was one thing. To ask what the lawyers meant, 
and, if there was no betra3ring, fco put fifty pounds in his 
pocket, was quite another thing. 

* My poor Nettie !' sighed the mother. * What in the 
world will she do now ? Her husband found out, clapped 
in prison, brought before the judge, found guilty, condenmed 
to penal servitude. Well ! it's one comfort that the head- 
strong girl got no consent from us. She went into it of her 
own stubborn will. You remember she would have the 
man.' 

' She would have him. That's one comfort But it's a 
dreadful disgrace, think of that! My dear,' he got up 
slowly, ' the least we can do is to warn him : T will step 
round. He may be able to get off in time * 

' I'll come too,' said his wife. ' In her time of trouble, 
Nettie shan't say we've deserted her. Besides, we may find 
out what he's' done.' 

They walked down the road together. The house was in 
darkness, and shut up. No one answered the bell : it was 
deserted. 

What had happened ? 

The pair looked at each other. 
' ' ' I know,' said the wife. * He's been warned. He's taken 
Nettie and the babies and the gal, and he's run for it. He 
vdll get over to America, where they'll never catch him, and 
we shall never see Nettie any more.' 

* I hope it may be so. I hope hell get away. I do hope 
he'll get away !' 

* And to-morrow you'll go and see those lawyers and find 
out what he's wanted for, and you may claim that reward. 
Fifty pounds ! it'll come in handy ; and since Nettie's gone 
out of the way, and the babies and all, and no more harm 
can come to her, and somebody else'll get that money, you 
go first thing to-morrow morning to the lawyers.' 

* Well, my dear, it does seem like betraying of your own 
flesh and blood, doesn't it? I don't altogether like it.' 

* Nonsense ! How are you ever going to get on if you won't 
even pick up what lies at your feet ? Now, my dear,' she 
turned upon her husband with a kind of fierceness, ' what 
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did I always say ? What did I tell you ? A man forced to 
go into hiding I Now, I hope I shall be believed another 
time I' 

They went home together, but apsurt : the woman full of 
a fierce joy — the son-in-law whom she hated had come to 
grief ; the man fall of shame and pity. 

In a certain billiard-room Horatio Patager sat watching 
the game of pool. He never played pool at all, nor billiards 
unless he could find a player worse than himself, because 
his stroke was uncertain and bis play flukey. He sat and 
looked on, he smoked cigarettes all the time, he laid a shilling 
now and then, and when he could afford it he drank a 
whisky-and-soda. 

This evening he held in his hand a copy of the Star, at 
which he glanced from time to time, but lazily, because this 
evening the journal was mostly political. Suddenly he 
started : he changed colour : he dropped his cigarette. You 
have heard already what he read. 

* Why,' he murmured, ' it's his very description. It's his 
likeness to the life. Every point of it is his likeness. Six 
feet three high, blue eyes, dark-brown hair, broad-shoul- 
dered, low voice — there can't be two like him. " Gentle- 
man " they call him I We're all gentlemen, if you come to 
that. " Of Atheling Court." Name of the place where he 
comes from. Changed his name. Fifty Pounds Beward I 
I wonder what he's done ? I wonder what he'll get ? Well, 
I'm sorry for Nettie. But it serves her right. Kfty Pounds 
Beward! Ha! I always knew he'd done something. 
Changed his name. Fifty Pounds Beward !' 

He left the billiard-room and strolled in the direction of 
his sister's house. He would look in, perhaps, casually, 
just to see the man for whose capture they were going to 
give Fifty Pounds Beward. This was the man who ordered 
Nettie not to lend him an3rthing. Ha! The time had 
coma Vengeance ! 

He could not gaze upon the man at so interesting a crisis 
of his fortunes, because the house was dark and shut up. 

'He must have bolted,' said Horatio, 'and has taken 
Nettie and the kids with him. Never mind, they can easily 
be followed, and — and — ^and — I'll get that reward, or I'll 
know the reason why.' 
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Victoria's husband, we have seen, read the Evening Netcs, 
He read it after supper, when there was nothing left of the 
day except an hour of tobacco and rest 

He, too, chanced presently upon the advertisement. 

* Vic,' he said, changing colour, * what was Geoi^ 
Humphrey before he came here T 

* I don't know. Nobody knows, not even Nettie. She pre- 
tends to know, but she doesn't really know. He won't tell.' 

* He wasn't always a penny-a-liner, Vic* 

* Very likely not' 

' It's my opinion that he was formerly a gentleman. I 
mean — of course, we are all gentlemen, but I mean a swell 
with money. There's swell written all over him ; and as 
for money, he buys things without asking their price. 
Nobody but a born swell ever does that. And be spends 
sixpence as if he was made of sixpences.' 

* What are you driving at, Charlie ? There's something 
on your mind.' 

' Well, I told you what the chap from Melbourne said. 
** No such name in the place," he said. Now let me go on. 
George was once a swell — I'm sure of it. George is down 
in his luck — why ? George has got through his money : 
George has done something ' 

* Ah !' cried Vic, waking up, and now thoroughly in- 
terested. 

* They always do something when there is no more money. 
It's the regular rule. They cheat at cards, generally ; they 
welsh at races ; they run races on the cross ; they forge 
their fathers' names ; they've no principle at all. That is 
because the swells are not brought up moral, like us. They 
can't resist temptation, you see, like us, when it comes.' 

' What do you think he's done, Charlie ?' Vic whispered. 

' Forgery, most likely. Very well, suppose it was found 
out, and they wanted him, how would they set about it ?' 

' Why, they would advertise for him, I suppose.' 

' Just so, just 80, Vic. You've exactly hit it, my dear. 
They would advertise for him. And now listen to this.' 

He read the advertisement aloud. 

* Good gracious me I' cried his wife. * It can't be meant 
for any other man. It can't be. There are surely not two 

en in the world like that. Oh, my poor Nettie ! Whal- 
er in the world will she do?' 
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* The very first time I saw him/ Charlie continued, ' I 
said to myself, " This man's a real swell — none of your 
common mashers." Ever since I've been looking for this. 
Well, he's had a long rope.' 

' Whatever in the world will Nettie do ?' asked Vic. 
' Charlie, I shall go and see her this minute. Perhaps she 
hasn't even been warned.' 

* Fifty Poimds Reward, Vic 1 Fifty Pounds Reward 1 I 
say, whSsit couldn't we do with fifty pounds T 

Nettie was not at home, nor anybody. The house was 
quite dark, and no one answered the bell. 

' Good gracious 1' said Victoria. ' Something's happened 
already. Do you think he's caught, and sent to prison 
already ? Would they let Nettie and the children into the 
gaol with him ?' 

' Fifty Pounds Reward I Vic. If we don't touch that 
money, someone else will ; and we can't do Nettie any 
harm, because he's certain to be caught. A big man like 
that has no chance. Shows what a blessed thing it is to be 
short,' said Charlie, who stood five feet three in his boots. 
' I dare say you've often envied Nettie for having such a big 
husband. Now, you see, he's so big that he can't get 
away.' 

At half-past nine next morning, when the clerks of 
Mansfield and Westbury's began to arrive, they found a 
young fellow waiting outside the door, which is on the first 
floor. He explained that he had come about an advertise- 
ment, and he produced the Star of the day before. He was 
told that he could come in and wait till the arrival of Mr. 
Westbury. That event generally happened a little before 
ten. 

It happened this morning as usual. The young man was 
asked his name. He said — but nobody believed the state- 
ment — that it was ' Conceming-an-advertisement.' 

Being shown to Mr. Westbury's private room, he opened 
the paper and pointed to the advertisement. 

* Well, sir?' asked the lawyer. 

' I know the house where he lives and the place where he 
works. Give me the money, and I will give you the infor- 
mation.' 

' Not 80 fast. Who are you, pray ?' 

< My name is Horatio Patager. I am a clerk in the City. 
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He married my sister. That will show you that I ought to 
know.* 

* Well, sir, I am sorry to inform you * 

' Ah ! well, I'd rather not learn — don'tcher know ?' 
Horatio interrupted with a blush, which shows that the 
young man had still left in him a spark of grace. 'I'd 
rather not have that information. Keep it to yourself. I 
dessay I shall hear all about it some time or another. 
Give me the money, and I'll teU you where to find him. 
It's only a matter of business. I want a few words with a 
certain gentleman, says you, whose address I happen to 
have lost. I'll reward anyone who'll take me to that gentle- 
man, says you. Fifty Pounds is the figure, says you. If 
that's all you want, says I, why, the gentleman is my own 
brother-in-law. Gome along, give me the money, and I'll 
show you where he lives.' 

' Oh I' 

' You see, in the City we are all business men« There's 
no friendship in business. Everybody knows that. A 
bargain's a bargain. I don't ask what you mean to do with 
your information.' 

' Do you know anything about the previous life of your 
brother-in-law ?' 

* No, I don't ; but I can pretty well guess,' the young 
man replied, with a look of so much meaning that the lawyer 
felt inclined to knock him down off hand. ' Gome, sir, I 
don't ask what you want him for. No doubt,' he grinned, 
'it's to give him a little fortune. That's what generally 
happens when a man is wanted, isn't it ?' 

' In a word, sir, you have come here with the intention of 
betraying your own sister's husband I Well, you'll be sorry 
to learn that you are too late. We know that Mr. George 
Atheling, otherwise George Humphrey, lives in the Daffodil 
Road, and we know where that road is. You can go, sir !' 

Horatio turned white. Ever since the reading of the 
advertisement, all through the dark watches of the night, 
he had been thinking of this glorious windfall It was 
already in his grasp : he had his hands upon it. Heavens ! 
What a fiing he might have with fifty pounds I And now it 
was gone I 

' You can go,' the lawyer repeated. 

' I don't believe you know I' cried the disappointed clerk. 
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' You won't give the money to me. Yet I'm the first. It's 
mine by right — yoaVe advertised it — I'll have it too, if 
there's law in the land I' 

' Plenty of law. Plenty of law. Go and look for it. 
Now, sir.' 

The lawyer looked big and threatening. Horatio retired. 

About eleven there arrived an elderly gentleman, who 
requested to see one of the principals, and said he had 
called about an advertisement. 

' Sir,' he said, ' I have many reasons to believe that the 
person advertisedforinlast night'sj&rc^ is my own son-in-law.' 

' Indeed. Then you could tell me his place of residence, 
no doubt.' 

' I certainly could. But I should like, first of all, to 
know what he has done. If it's anything very bad — any- 
thing that brings him within the law — you might be merci- 
ful enough to let me know, on account of my daughter, 
poor girl! Her mother has always been of opinion that 
George has done something, and that he is in hiding. For 
my own part, I cannot believe otherwise than that he is an 
honest man.' 

' Well, sir ?' 

' My wife thinks that I ought to give this information, 
and to claim the reward, because fifty pounds doesn't come 
in our way every day. But I say — No, not if it is to bring 
trouble upon my daughter's head. Therefore, sir, if it is 
trouble, I will withhold the information and go away.' 

* Upon my word, sir, I am very sorry that we cannot give 
you the reward under the circumstances. Unfortunately, 
you are too late. We know where to find our man.' 

' Oh r Mr. Patager sighed. ' I am glad that the reward 
will not come to me— though my wife — but you are your- 
self, perhaps, a married man, sir — and she would have — to 
me it did seem like selling my daughter's husband.' 

' Be easy, sir. You shall not sell your son-in-law.' 

' Then, sir, if I may ask the — the reason for the advertise- 
ment — what my unhappy son-in-law has done ' 

' I fear, Mr. Patager, that I cannot, for the moment, in- 
form you. Let it sutfice that we know where to find him.' 

' Shall you send him up for trial ? He has a wife and 
children : consider — ^it will be my daughter's ruin 1' 
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'Bless the man T cried the lawyer. 'Why will you 
assume that he has done anything? You shall learn — ii it 
is thought fit to tell you — all in good time. Go home, sir, 
and be easy.' 

At half-past one — in the dinner-hour — there appeared a 
third person, again a young man. He said he called about 
an advertisement. 

* Well, sir,' said Mr. Westbury. * You know where to lay 
your hand upon the gentleman for whom we are adver- 
tising, I suppose ?' 

* I do, sir.' 

* And you are come to draw the reward ?* 

' I certainly am — as soon as you have received and proved 
my intelligence. Not before. I am a man of business. In 
a Bank.' 

' Mr. Atheling's brother, or cousin, or father, I suppose ?' 

* I married his wife's sister. That is how I know. Well, 
sir, you want his address. I can give it. I don't ask what 
he has done, or why you want him.' 

' Just so. You are a purely disinterested person, anxious 
only that justice shall be done, even on your nearest rela- 
tives ?' 

* As for that,' said the virtuous Charles, * I've got nothing 
to do with justice. I answer an advertisement.' 

* Quite so. Well, sir, your truly honourable purpose is 
defeated. You can tell your brother-in-law that you wished 
to sell him, but that you were anticipated.' 

* Is it Iloratio ?' Charles asked anxiously. ' Ho is quite 
capable of it. I hope that you wiU consider, sir. I came 
here as soon as I could. I submit that half of the reward 
should be mine — half — things are very tight. My screw is 
only a hundred and fifty.' 

The lawyer pointed to the door. 

In the course of the day a great many people came ' about 
an advertisement.' In fact, it was so easy to spot the man 
from the description, that everyone who saw the advertise- 
ment, and knew George Humphrey by appearance, imme- 
diately rushed to the solicitors, in hopes of getting that 
reward. Thus, the family butcher, the family baker, the 
family grocer, the family milkman, the family shoemaker, 
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the policeman, the pew-opener, the proprietor of the Clerk- 
land Observer, the printers of that paper, the office boy — all 
came and said they wanted fifty pounds for their informa- 
tion. They all said they knew the gentleman, and where 
he lived. They mostly added that they could guide any- 
body to the house, so that he could be ' tfiiken up ' without 
trouble. This shows what inferences are drawn when a 
man is advertised for. And they went away in great sadness 
when they found they were too late. How seldom comes 
such a chance ! 

One has watched the people who stand in front of the 
proclamation outside poUce-stations : ' Murder ! One Hun- 
dred Pounds Beward !* How eagerly they read the notice ! 
How they yearn and long and pray for the opportunity of 
betraying some poor wretch to his doom ! There are cases 
on record, I have been told, in which a man, having once 
gained such a reward, has given up honest work for ever 
after, and now lives in the hope of getting another ; nay, it 
is said that he will even endeavour to play the part of 
' Jonathan Wild,' though in these days of suspicion it is a 
difficult mdtier. However this may be, there certainly are 
men who dream continually of getting such a prize, just as 
there are men who dream of winning a prize in an Austrian 
Lottery. 

Next day there were more applicants — and the day after 
— and for many days — belated unfortunates who only saw 
the paper the day after — miserable 1 thus to miss a chance 
so rsure ! As the years roll on and the chance never comes 
again, many little romances will grow up : it will be told 
how the fifty-pound prize was missed by an hour, by half an 
hour, by a quarter of an hour, by ten minutes — five — three 
— one. By a couple of yards, after a race all the way — by 
a foot — a neck — a nose ! It will be a distinction even to 
have been beaten by a whole day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patager were in low spirits. Their son-in- 
law had been advertised for : everybody knew, by this time, 
the disgraceful fact. There would be but one opinion — ^he 
had done something, the nature of which could not be as- 
certained. He had fled. His wife had gone with him. 
The advice of the lawyer to keep his mind easy failed to 
comfort Mr. Patager. How to face the neighbours ? How 

'20 
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to stand up in the family-pew with all eyes turned in their 
direction ? How to carry round the plate after the service, 
conscious that everybody was whispering : * And his son-in- 
law has been obliged to fly the country !' 

They were alone. Horatio was out, as usual, seeking 
consolation in his own wa^. 

* We are disgraced/ said the father. ' I suppose it will 
soon become known in the City. I shall never get over the 
shame of it.' Mr. Patager is not the only man who thinks 
that the eyes of the whole City are always watching him 
with envy and respect. Indeed, it is a wholesome belief : 
it has led to the foundation of many chantries, chapels, and 
almshouses and schools, and it keeps many yoimg men 
straight 

' I always said it. I always said it,' the wife repeated. 
The confirmation or proof, so to speak, of the prophetic gift 
is the commonest form of consolation. 

* You always did, my dear. We shall remember that. It 
does your penetration the highest credit. You always said 
that he'd done something.' 

* Something disgraceful, I said.' 

' Something disgraceful. Yes, of course, something dis- 
graceful.' 

Here the door opened and Victoria appeared. 

' Oh ! my dear,' her mother groaned. ' Here's an awful 
thing! However in the world shall we ever get over 
it? Well, I always said — you remember, Victoria — I 
always said that he must have committed some dreadful 
crime.' 

' Stuff and rubbish 1' replied her daughter unexpectedly. 
' Crime, indeed !' 

* Why — he's been advertised for !' 

' Yes, and I wish they'd advertise for Charlie on the same 
terms. He went round at dinner-time to inquire about the 
reward, you know, but of course Horatio had been before 
him. That boy is capable of any meanness. I suppose he's 
out now spending the Beward at the music-halls !' 

* The disgrace of it I' moaned the elder lady, wringing her 
hands. 

* You and your disgrace I' Vic replied shortly. ' Why, it's 
money — that's what it is. There's no crime in it — aud no 
shame in it — and do disgrace. You ought to be ashamed to 
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be so ready with your crimes. I suppose you'll say that 
Charlie has disgraced himself next T 

* Money ?' asked the father, because the lady was too 
astonished to reply. 

'They're back again. Now, look, George was at John 
Carew's last night and he was taken very bad — awful 
bad. Nettie hurried round there with the children, because 
he thought he might die. She nursed him all night. He's 
better this morning, and the lawyers saw him. That's all 
the story. Now they've come back.' 

* Money ? How much ?' 

* I don't know how much. You know Nettie— how close 
she's always been about her husband. She won't tell me 
how much. He'd changed his name, and they wanted to 
know whether he was dead or alive. Disgrace ! As if 
George — our George — could disgrace himself 1 Mother, I'm 
ashamed of you — such a suspicion 1' 

Here was a volte-face. It was worthy of a political 
leader. 

* Come, Vic, youVe said yourself — a hundred times ' 

' No, mother — not that, If you please. I may have heard 
you say it, and I know my duty, and perhaps I shall have 
children of my own — but disgrace — with George — George 
Atheling, gentleman, of Atheling Court — our Nettie's 
George? And him with money ! Mother, I'm ashamed of 
you, I am !' 

CHAPTEB XVII. 

THE LAST. 

' Tell Elinor,' said George, ' that I have taken her at her 
word. I shall see her again when I can go back to her as I 
once thought myself — master of myself. And not till then.' 

' You are already master of yourself. You proved so much 
last night,' said the Professor. 

' It is not enough to prove it once. I have to prove it 
again. Yet two months more, and the time will have come 
round for the next attack.' 

' You need have no fear now.' 

' Perhaps not. I am partly convinced that the fury of 
last night s attack, and of every second night, is due to the 
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yielding of the first night. No. I have little fear. But we 
shall see. Meantime, Nettie knows all. I have concealed 
nothing from her. She agrees with me that until I can feel 
myself really a free man, I have no right to resume my old 
place. When I can do so, I will return, and bring her with 
me and the children.' 

' Yes. To your old place — your own place — and the old 
ambitions.' 

George shook his head. 

' Not the old ambitions. They are gone. They are im- 
possible, henceforth. My csureer was ruined that first night 
at Cambridge when, half mad and half asleep, I seized the 
whisky-bottle. The man who has once been a slave can 
never afterwards command. The spirit of authority is gone 
from him. He may become a free man, but never with the. 
old mastership. You know the old galley-slave by the 
dragging leg. All the rest of my life you will see the dragging 
leg of the man who has been a slave. Henceforth, the best 
thing I can hope for is to live retired, and to do no harm to 
anybody.' 

They returned to Daffodil Road. 

George repaired as usual to the office of his paper next 
morning. He was received with universal astonishment. 
Everybody stared at him. They thought, you see, that he 
was already arrested and lodged in prison. Except for the 
actual details of the crime, everything was certain. Yet 
here he was turning up again as if nothmg had happened ! 

The proprietor beckoned him into his private room. Here 
he showed him the advertisement. 

* Well ?' asked George, reading it. * The advertisement is 
meant for me. Do you mean that ? I have already seen 
the solicitors about the business. What is the meaning of 
all this mystery ?' 

* Why — I thought — it's no use bouncing about it — there's 

time yet, if you like ' He jerked his left thumb over 

his left shoulder. 

* Oh ! you think I was — what is called — wanted.' 

* I'm sure you were. Can't think anything else.' 

*I suppose not. Fortunately, however, it was not the 
police who wanted me, you see, but my friends.' 

* Oh 1' The proprietor's face dropped. ' You are going 
to stay, after^jall ?' 
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' For a time — yes.' 

The Proprietor's expressive countenance showed the 
greatest disappointment. 

*Ahl' he said. 'It's a dreadful pity. It would have 
made a splendid bill Look here. I've had it set up 
already.' He unrolled a poster, all in red, and all the 
words in separate lines and big capitals : * " Arrest of the 
Sub-Editor ! Fifty pounds Reward ! Attempted Flight 1 Too 
late ! The Crime I The Perpetrator I The Motive ! Alleged 
Confession I The Ruined Home I The Desolate Hearth I 
Where is Father ? A Weeping Wife I" ' 

* Dear me I* said George, looking at this work of Art 
critically. * What a pity that such a splendid bill should 
be wasted !' 

' A pity, truly. And you look on as if you didn't care two- 
pence 1' 

* Well, I don't, if you come to that. Do you want me to 
stop outside and commit a crime or two for the sake of your 
poster ?' 

'You may laugh, sir, as much as you like.' The'^ Pro- 
prietor turned red. His temper, like his person, was short. 
' But let me tell you, sir, that no one in my employ laughs 
at me. No one, sir. No one 1' 

*Very well. Then I leave your employment at once.* 
George put on his hat in token of emancipation. ' Now 
that I have left it, I suppose you will allow me to laugh at 
you?' 

The Proprietor, fat and pursy, looked up at this great 
giant and trembled. He remembered that he had never 
had a Sub-Editor half or quarter so good, and never should 
get another like him. So he made haste to excuse himself. 

* You might make a little allowance, Mr. Humphrey, for 
my little disappointment. No one knows better than you 
what a fillip it would have given the paper.' 

* So it would — so it would. Well, let us go on again for 
a bit.' George was placable. He took off his hat, and 
resumed his usual seat. ' Hand me the scissors and the 
paste,' he said. ' Pass me the pen and ink. I remain the 
Sub-Editor.' 

In the months of August and September, when even the 
residents of this quarter manage something of a hohday, 
except when things are at their very tightest, George con- 
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tinued at his desk working as before. By tacit consent, the 
night of the great Conflict was seldom spoken of between 
his wife and himself. They were to wait for the next battle 
and its result. After a second decisive victory the futore 
would be considered. Great changes cast their shadows 
before. Nettie was already conscious that the httle house 
was too little. New wants were already budding in her 
brain : a higher standard of household expenditure was 
attained and duly practised. 

' Four weeks from to-day, dear/ said George, on the first 
of September. He referred to the coming struggle. 

' You are looking stronger than ever, George. I can see a 
change in you : your very eyes are stronger.' 

< Three weeks from to-day,' he said on the eighth of 
September. 

' If you fought well that night, dear,' she said, ' you will 
fight ten times as well in three weeks from to-day.' 

' Only a fortnight,' he said on the fifteenth. 
' The sooner it comes the better, dear. I shall be with 
you, as I was before, all night long.' 

' Only a week now,' he said on the twenty-second. 

* That is all, dear. We shall soon have it over now.' 

* This evening, desur.' It was the twenty-ninth. 

* Go for a walk, George. Take a good long walk. Tire 
yourself, if you can ; and think of nothing but of victory and 
strength. These great arms — these broad shoulders — what 
a man you are, George ! Never was such a strong man. 
You were born to be a fighting man, George.' 

' You are a flattering Sirea Well, I am a little nervous 
and a Uttle excited. I will go for that walk, and make it 
last all day. We will have dinner at half -past sevea After 
that, we will gird on the armour and wait.' 

' Do you think that man will come ?' 

' I don't know. He has made no sign since July. Let 
him come, if he likes. ' 

He went out, and stayed out, walking along the gritty 
road fifteen measured miles out, and fifteen back again. He 
came home a little tired, but looking in splendid condition. 
They talked of other things : the children — trivial things of 
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the household. But trom time to time Nettie glanced at her 
husband. He grew silent and thoughtful ; his face was set. 
She had seen it so, but harder, more determined, on that 
night when he made her hold his hands, as if her very touch 
could give him strength. I verily believe that no act of his 
had so much endeared him to his wife as that little prayer 
that she would hold his hand while he went down into the 
Mouth of Hell. 

The evening was dark and cold. The lamp had long been 
lit : a fire was burning on the hearth : the children were in 
bed. The pair sat opposite each other — neither speaking. 

Suddenly, without any preliminary ringing of the bell or 
monitory knocker, the door opened noiselessly, and the man 
Mavis stood before them. 

He stood with down-dropped eyes, holding his hat in his 
two hands, his cheeks paler than ever. He said nothing, 
not a word. 

* George !' — Nettie sprang to her feet, and threw her arms 
round his neck, ' you shall not go with this* man 1 Tou shall 
not!' 

* Don't be afraid, my dear. Why do you come here 
to-night, Mavis T 

* You forget. It is the usual time : I am not here before 
my tima Business at Boston 1' 

' Oh, I thought you understood, at the end of last July, 
that I had given up that job. No more business at Boston 
for me, Mavis — and no more business with you 1* 

Mavis took one step into the room. 

' I don't think, sir,' he said, becoming the man-servant 
again, ' that I rightly understand. You are never going to 
give up that business in Boston! You can't do it, sir. 
Excuse my speaking before your good lady ; but you can't 
do it. To night the job must be begun. Think of that 
night aboard ship. Think of last July only. There was a 
job !* 

' It was. Mavis, a devil of a job ! Well — I now speak 
quite plainly. The cottage is held by a yearly tenancy : I 
shall not renew it. Your service can be determined at a 
month's notica Take that notice. There will then be 
three months' wages due to you.' He got up, took his 
cheque-book from a drawer and wrote a chequa ' There 
they are. You can go. I dismiss you.' 
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'After five yesurs' faithful service? It's hard!' Mavis 
began. 

' Don't whimper, Mavis. You've had out of me during 
the last three years the best part of a thousand pounds. I 
drew a thousand pounds when I came to Uve here. I have 
kept myself and my house on my earnings. You've had that 
thousand pounds. Come now, it's three hundred a year. 
You must have saved a hundred and fifty a year, at least, 
out of that. And then there's that cheque of £5,000 — a 
good lump-sum that, Mavis — does you credit — that you got 
out of me at a certain critical moment, when I did not know 
what I was doing, yet could do what I was told to do. 
That was a great stroke, Mavis. That does you great 
credit, infinite credit. Equalled only by the wise conduct 
of the voyage.' 

* You gave it to me of your own free-will : I'll swear you did !' 
' You may swear if you please. I suppose I gave you 

that second cheque of £5,000 as well : the one you lost, I 
mean. Now, Mavis, there was a third person present on 
that occasion, who looked on and overheard everything — a 
person in the garden, and the window was open. Well ! 
have you got anything more to say ?' 

Mavis turned to go. He had nothing more to say. 

' Stay, Mavis. I am curious to know what you propose 
to do. You have got, I take it, during these five years, 
something like six or seven thousand pounds quietly put 
by.' Mavis smiled. * You can retire from service. What 
are you going to do?' 

* I shall go back to Cambridge.' 
' Not to be a gyp again ?' 

' No, sir. I did intend going back before, but I was 
anxious about that second cheque, which you really did give 
me, but took it away again, I suppose, when I was asleep. 
I shall go back to Cambridge, and I shall do a little money- 
lending. The gentlemen are not what they were, neither 
for drink nor for betting and gambling. But there's still 
money to be made, and I'm a prudent man, sir, as you 
could testify.' 

' I could, indeed. Farewell, Mavis I' 

'I would only wish to sny, sir, that if on any future 
occasion, say to-night or to-morrow night, you want me 
you have only to send for me. I bear no grudge, sir, for 
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your changing your mind about the second cheque ; and it 
really was a good lump for gratitude, wasn't it? I can 
come whenever you send for me ; and I can stay as long as 
you like. On the old terms.' 

He was gone. The wife breathed again. 

George filled and lit a pipe, which he worked through 
without a word. Then he spoke. 

' There were once, my dear,' he began, * two boys at 
school ; one was a bully and the other a coward. The bully 
licked the coward once a week. After a year or two the 
coward began to feel ashamed. One day he stood up to the 
bully, and Ucked him, A week later the bully came back 
and offered battle once more. I shall now, my dear, go 
upstairs and have it out with that bully.' 

At two o'clock in the morning he started from his sleep, 
panting, gasping, rolling his shoulders. 

His wife, who watched beside him, caught his hand. 

' George !' she cried. ' George 1 I am here. Bouse your- 
self. Bemember!' 

He opened his eyes and saw her. 

' Take my hand,' he murmured. * The Devil has come 
again !' 

Why — this battle was over in a quarter of an hour. It 
was nothing compared with the long and doubtful combat 
of that second night. 

' It is gone, my dear,' he said. ' Give me a glass of water. 
Thank God 1 I have got the mastery at last 1' 

He lay back and fell asleep instantly. 

There remained the second attack. Again George went 
out for a long walk — again he came home tired. 

* I ought to sleep well to-night,' he said cheerfully. He 
was in the best of spirits and full of courage. He expected 
no further trouble at all. 

At nine o'clock he took a pipe. Nettie, exhausted with 
yesterday's watching, began to fall asleep in her chair. He 
persuaded her to go to bed, promising to awaken her if he 
was roused by the old symptoms. Alas ! she obeyed. She 
left him alone. Many mistakes had been committed in the 
management of this case. None so fatal as the last. He 
presently laid down his pipe. His eyes dropped. He, too, 
fell asleep. It was then only nine. He slept peacefully in 
his chair till past eleven. 
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Then he awoke with a start and sprang to his feet Once 
more the old overwhelming wave of a longing, yearning, 
irresistible thirst seized him. As of old he resisted no 
longer. 

He reeled out of the room, panting — there was no drink : 
he seized his hat, threw open the door, and ran down the 
steps. At the garden-gate stood Mavis — faithful creature — 
waiting. Was he, then, a prophet ? 

' I expected you/ he said. ' Gome, it will take us a 
quarter of an hour or more. Why didn't you come yester- 
day?' 

' You are the Devil himself,' said George. 

They reached the cottage. On the table stood the bottles 
and the glasses. George fell upon them as he had fallen 
on them that first night of all. He attempted no resist- 
ance. He thought of no resistance. He was once more 
wholly possessed of that Devil. The man Mavis looked on 
in silence watching, as a good servant ought to do, without 
the least emotion. 

Ten minutes later the first force of the attack was spent. 
George sat in the old place, in the arm-chair at the head of 
the table. He looked around him. 

Suddenly he remembered. He thought of Nettie and the 
children. He leaned his head on his hands. He was as 
yet only at the beginning of the great surrender. He was 
still sober, even though he had surrendered. At such a 
time a simple half-bottle of ardent spirit counts for little. 
He was sober, and he could think. 

* I have half an hour to spare,* he said, * before it comes 
again. Perhaps less. Well, I must be quick.' 

He drew out his pocket-book and found a post-card. He 
wrote a few lines on it and addressed it. Then he rose and 
put on his hat. 

' I am going to post this note,' he said. 

* Let me post it for you, sir,' said Mavis respectfully. 

* No ; go on mixing the drinks. 

He went out. At the head of the lane he knew there 
was a pillar-post. He walked up the lane and dropped in 
his post-card. 

' There,' he murmured, ' the thing is as good as done.' 
He turned and walked back. But when he reached the 
gate he stopped. 
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* Devil !' he said, ' I am going to cheat vou at last.' 

The lane continues eastward a Uttle when it reaches the 
river Lea, which is here crossed by one of the many bridges 
which span it on its southward course. 

He leaned over the bridge and looked at the dark water 
below. 

* I knew all along/ he said, ' that the Devil would be too 
cunning. For Nettie's sake — for the children's sake.* He 
put one leg over the wall leisurely, and looked down into 
the dark water. ' The Doctor said that I might kill myself 
for the sake of someone whom She will be broken- 
hearted for a bit. Then she will come round. Besides, 
there are the boys to look after. And she'll have all that 
money, if that can console her.' He put the other leg over 
and sat upon the wall, dangling his feet. His throat began 
to make itself felt. ' Life,' he said, ' has become impossibla 
I can no longer surrender, and I cannot fight. Both are 
impossible. Yet if I had Nettie's hand in mina . . . No- 
no — it is impossible.' His throat began to scorch and burn. 
* Devil !' he said, ' cold water for you this time I' He 
leaned forward and rolled over into the river, and sank be- 
neath the waters. 

When John Carew came out of his bedroom in the morn- 
ing, he found on the top of his letters a post-card, with a note 
in pencil : 

'The Cottage. Midnight. The Devil has proved too 
strong, after all. I always thought he would. For Nettie's 
sake I am going to put an end to the whole business im- 
mediately. I am on my way to drop off the High Bridge 
into the river Lea, where you will find me to-morrow, I dare 
say, if you look for me. Ask Elinor, for my sake, to be 
kind to Nettie and the children. 

* George.' 

Nettie was wandering about the house. She could not 
sit still — she could not settle to anything. She was filled 
with the presentiment of coming evil. 

She had slept all through the night until eight in the 
morning. Then she awoke to find that George was already 
up and dressed. That did not alarm her much at first. 
But she discovered that his night things were still lying in 
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their place, neatly folded up, and that his pillow showed no 
marks of pressure. She hurried downstairs. George was 
not there. He had not gone to bed at all, then. He was 
gone out. 

Strange! Perhaps he had had a hard night —but he 
promised faithfully to wake her up — ^perhaps he had only 
gone out for a walk. He would come home to breakfast. 
But he did not. Then her mind began to be filled with 
vague misgivings — and then with anxieties — and then with 
terrors. 

About twelve o'clock a carriage drew up before the door, 
and Nettie saw John Carew and a lady get out of it, and 
observed that John's face was grave and that the lady was 
weeping. Then her face became white and her heart stood 
stilL 

' John Carew !' she cried, springing to meet him, ' where 
is George ? Where is George ?* 

John Carew took her by both hands. 

' Nettie,' he said, * Nettie, my dear old friend * but 

here he broke down. His voice turned into a sob, his eves 
overflowed. * Tell her, Elinor,' he said : * I cannot.' 

He left the room and shut the door. 

In the evening the Patager family were gathered together, 
solemn, awed, and yet important. 

' There will be an inquest,' said the Head of it. * No one 
knows how he fell in the water. He will be buried — John 
Carew tells me — in his own church near the family mansion 
— in his own church — the family mansion ' — he repeated. 
* It will be in all the papers, of course. They will talk 
about us in the City.' 

' Miss Thanet has carried off Nettie and the children,' said 
Victoria. * Poor Nettie ! She doesn't even seem to know 
what is said to her. But,' she sighed, 'seven thousand 
pounds a year, it is. Oh ! seven thousand pounds a year ! 
At such a time one cannot think of money — all our thoughts 
must be of mourning : we must have it becoming. Mother, 
you shall have a black velveteen and I'll have silk — Nettie 
will pay— Charlie shall have a new suit of black. Poor 
Nettie ! But, oh I seven thousand — oh ! — seven thousand 
pounds a year !' 
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Said Norah Helmer, in that last scene which moved and 
surprised us all so much, ' We have been married eight 
years, and we are strangers. I have borne three children — 
to a stranger. I cannot remain any longer under the roof 
of a strange man. I will not see these children any more. 
I give you, Torvald, what I take for myself — perfect free- 
dom. Live as you please — I shall live as I please. We 
are free. Stranger, keep your children !' 

It was twenty years ago when these words were uttered, 
though we seem to have heard them only yesterday. 



I. 

It was an upper chamber of a house in one of the poorest 
parts of the town ; a room poorly and scantily furnished. 
Before the open window stood a table which had certainly 
once kept richer, if not better, company ; there was a cup- 
board, the half-open door of which showed cups and saucers, 
and certain household stores ; there was no carpet on the 
floor, the window had no curtain, only a blind ; there were 
no tipok-shelves, books, pictures, ornaments, or anything 
pretty at all — ^nothing but chairs and a table and a stove. 
One of the chairs was an arm-chair. There was no fire in 
the stove, because the season was summer. At the table 
sat a girl at work; and it was the evening, but at nine 
o'clock ; and for that matter at midnight, in Norway, there 
is still plenty of daylight. From the hot street below came 
up cries of children at play ; puffs and waftings of smeUs, 
Buch varied smells as belong to a poor street where work 
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of all kinds is carried on in the houses as well as cookery of 
the kind which appeals as strongly to the nose as to the 
palate. Overhead, a pure and brilliant sky ; an eyening 
when one might long for the pleasant noise of streams 
leaping over cascades and might dream of the placid waters 
of the iiord. But the girl went on working. 

It was quite fine work that she was doing ; work that is 
generally done in the rooms belonging to the shop where it 
is sold ; but Emmy Helmer liked best to work alone in her 
own room, and not with other girls ; and she was so good 
a hand that she was allowed to do so. She sat in a chair 
beside the open window, her skilful needle flying in and out 
while she made the beautiful embroidered work which the 
foreign ladies came to buy ; so good a hand she was, that 
the ladies always chose her work and took it home with 
them and exhibited it as proudly as if they themselves had 
made it ; and so contented a maiden was she that she 
never asked or cared to know what her employer charged 
for the work which he got so cheaply. She was a pretty 
girl — not tall, and yet shapely ; the curve of her head and 
neck, as she sat over the work — nay, every curve in her 
figure — was lovely to look upon. Her blue eyes, if she 
lifted them, were soft and limpid ; her fair hair was 
abundant ; her hands were small and white ; her features 
were delicate ; her cheek soft, though too pale, for the 
Norwegian winter is long and the Norwegian stove is hot ; 
besides which, a more generous diet and a life of more open 
air and less hard work might have brought more fulness 
and a deeper colour to the cheek as well as more roundness 
to the arm ; but in every other respect she was a pretty 
girl. 

On the table there lay an open letter, placed as the 
London clerk likes to place his newspaper while he takes 
his dinner, convenient for reading. It was a letter of two 
pages only, and those not quite filled. It began, ' My 
dearest, and sweetest and best,' and it ended with, ' Your 
faithful and constant lover ; ' and there was hardly anything 
in it but * I love you — oh, my love, I love you I' Some girls 
would have found a letter monotonous with but one idea 
in it, and that repeated so many times. Not so Emmy 
Helmer ; she thought it beautiful. She knew it by heart, 
she read it over and over again ; nay, while she sat and 
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worked, turning her eyes fondly to this letter, looking at 
each word as if she loved its shape and admired its carves, 
her cheek began to glow and her eyes grew brighter, and 
her lips trembled with a dream that came to her — a dream 
of love and happiness ineffable, far from the place where she 
was living, far from all the troubles which surrounded her, 
with this young man who loved her so — who loved her so. 
Why did he love her so ? What was she that such a brave 
and gallant lover should stoop to love her. Only a work- 
girl, with a terrible trouble in her family history. But 

And he minded nothing — nothing. No, though his father 
was now a great gentleman in the town, and the mayor, 
and she was only a work-girl ! He minded nothing, not 

even She turned pale, and shuddered, and then red, 

and trembled. He minded nothing, not even — she 
looked at a door which opened, not to the staircase, but 
to another room — not even what was behind that door. 
Behind that door ! Her lover knew everything. The poor 
girl could not conceal anything if she tried : he knew even 
worse things than any hidden behind that door. 

Alas, the most miserable thing that can happen to any 
one in the world had befallen this poor girl! She was 
shamed and disgraced ; by no misconduct of her own, but 
by that of other people. She was one of those by whom 
the fifth commandment, which by some is held to include 
brothers and sisters, nay, cousins and nephews, nieces, 
uncles and aunts, cannot possibly be observed — not by the 
most straight-walking Puritan that ever lived. It cannot : 
in no way can it be observed. This kind of shame is so 
horrible because it is, for the most part, self-inflicted. 
People say behind a girl's back, * She is the daughter of 
this, that, or the other shameful pfersoa' They do not say 
it to her face. If she is a girl of ill-conditions, they sav it 
is the bad blood breaking out. If she is a good girl, they 
pity her out of the goodness of their hearts. In neither 
case do they taunt her with her misfortune ; she takes the 
shame herself; with her own hand she dies her cheek a 
perpetual red ; she need not, but yet she cannot choose. 
This, as you will understand, was Emmy Helmer's sad 
case. Then, since in every kind of misery there are some 
forms more wretched than others, this poor girl had 
endured the worst kind of all, which comes with the gradual 
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degradation of those whom she ought to have respected, 
and the gradual loss of everything which makes this life 
tolerable. Now, there was nothing left to lose, excqpt 
those who had wrought the ruin ; nay, though this most 
not be said in extremis, when things are at their most 
shameful point, the extinction of these shameful persons 
would have been her gain. At least they would no longer 
be in evidence; they would speedily be forgotten — she 
would be left alone, a wreck perhaps, but no longer encum- 
bered by the cordage and floating spars, and the crazy 
hulk of foundering ships around her. But this, again, must 
not be said even when things are at their worst. 

A church-clock struck nine. Emmy threw down her 
work and sprang to her feet. Then she remembered that 
she had eaten nothing since mid-day. She searched in the 
cupboard and found the loaf and some jam. Five minutes' 
struggle of youth with bread-and-jam may represent a light 
and wholesome supper. Then she put her work together, 
and carried it into her own room, and shut the door. When 
she came out, ten minutes later — not more, fair reader — 
she had on her other frock — a greatly superior article to 
that in which she worked. She wore a pretty hat, with 
pink ribbons tied in a lovely bow at her throat ; and with a 
smile on her lips and a light in her eyes, she ran out of the 
door which opened on the landing, and so downstairs. 



I 



II. 

Behind the door — that other door — if Emmy had stayed 
any longer she would have heard steps as of one staggering 
about the floor. Then she would have jumped from her 
chair and run into her own room, there to remain until she 
was called. It was in this way that she did her best to 
honour her parent. 

The door was opened roughly, as by one who uses violence, 
and Torvald Helmer, her father, stood in the doorway, look- 
ing about him stupidly, as one not yet more than half awake. 
He had changed a little, certainly, since that day when 
Norah, his wife, amazed him by telling him he was a 
stranger just before she left him. Then he was three-and- 
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thirty years of age, well set up, stiff in his carriage, precise 
in his dress, clean-shaven, of personal dignity beyond his 
years, and careful of his words. Everybody remembers 
how Torvald Helmer looked twenty years ago, before — well, 
twenty years bring a man of thirty-three to the age of hfty- 
threa This seems incredible to those still at tne former 
desirable age, but it is really quite true. Now, at fifty-three 
most men show signs of advancing years, as in growing gray 
or bald, and, perhaps, in being not quite so ready to stoop 
as in the old days. And at htty-three men who have lived 
a certain kind of Ufe are rewarded by possessing a historical 
face. Their eyes, for instance, swell out for fatness ; their 
throats are swollen and their cheeks are puffed ; their Ups 
tremble, as well as their hands ; round the mouth the years 
(and that habit of life) have carved a circular moat or ditch. 
There are faces truly historical: all the world can read 
them. There are many other faces which at tif ty-three pro- 
claim the habit of life, though not so plainly. This one will 
do for our purpose, because it was the face which Torvald 
Helmer showed when he awoke that evening from a sleep, 
untimely, unwholesome, and, in any other man, disgraceful. 
In his it was too common to bring disgrace. And at the 
sight of him, so shabby, so shaky, his gray hairs so dis- 
reputable, you would have asked where was the Torvald 
you remembered twenty years ago. No greater misery for 
such a man than, in some sober moment, to remember 
what he once was. How — ohl how — shall such a man 
climb back again? How, at fifty-three, shall he regain 
the old look of dignity and self - rehance ? He never 
tries; he groans and curses; and he still wallows in his 
habit. 

Torvald came out blearing and blinking; he looked all 
round the room ; it was empty ; he drew the armchair to 
the window, and sat, leaning his head upon his hands, 
waiting for the moment of full recovery. To such as drink 
continuously this moment soon comes; it is part of the 
habit of their life to wait and expect this moment; they 
know when it is coming; then they begin to straighten 
themselves; the immediate effect of the strong drink has 
gone away, and they become thirsty again. This man had 
sle^t for four hours ; he was awi^e now and growing sober 
rapidly ; he sat at the window and suffered the air to play 

21 
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on his bare head, while his eyes blinked and his shoulders 
rolled as a ship in waters troubled by a recent storm. 

Presently he lifted his head, completely steadied — he was 
as sober as he ever was ; in this kind of life there is reached 
a certain level on which the pilgrim is never sober. Every 
day he is drunk, but he is never quite sober. Torvald 
Helmer was on this level. It is pretty low down among 
levels, but there is one below it, and then — the finsl 
plunge. 

He got up and looked round the room, conscious that it 
was growing late in the evening, and that he was alone. 
He knocked at his daughter's door, calling her, but there 
was no reply. Then he sat down again at the open window ; 
the night was warm ; but the children's voices had ceased — 
they were in bed ; and there were no longer smells of work 
and cookery. He sat a while thinking in the disconnected, 
jumbled way which was left to him — ^to him, who had once 
governed and trained his thoughts to obedience and orderly 
sequence. 

Then, as if stung by some noisome creature, he sprang 
from the chair and began to walk about the room. 

' Curse her I' he murmured, * curse her ! She is back 
again. I saw her this afternoon, and she saw me. I was 
coming out of the Black Eagle, and she was in her carriage 
— in her carriage — looking sleek and wealthy. And she 
liughed — oh. Devil ! — she laughed V 

He opened the cupboard ; there was a bottle in it, but he 
knew it was empty. He felt in his pockets, but he knew 
there was no money in them ; and he was fain to sit down 
again and groan while his unruly thoughts went their own 
way and took him back again for a space of twenty years. 

* I have borne three children — to a strange man ; I can 
no longer remain under the roof — of a strange man. Take 
your freedom, Torvald, as I take mine.' 

These words came back clear and strong across the gulf 
of twenty years. Then he saw how the household, which 
had been his joy and pride, so full of comfort, order and 
sweetness, fell to pieces ; how there ceased to be any order ; 
how his servants robbed him ; how his children were neg- 
lected ; and how he himself came home at night to gloom 
and discomfort. He remembered how the people talked, 
and many looked askance at him, saying that no woman 
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would leave husband and ohildren who was treated with 
kindness and love — the thing was impossible on the face of 
it. How at the bank the customers who were wont to 
consult him freely and with confidence now confined them- 
selves to their business and went away. How he fell out of 
society ; people recognise a bachelor and a widower, but one 
who is neither, what can they do for him? All the misery 
of this early time came back to him. He remembered what 
he suffered in his lonelinesSi he who had been accustomed 
for eight years to the company of a sweet and loving wife — 
sweet and loving until the very moment before she left him. 
And at this point he cursed the woman again. 

Then he remembered how he would sit alone in his study 
all the evening, caring no more for work, though still from 
habit he brought home his papers. And now, beside him, 
close at his elbow, a bottle. 

He remembered, next, how one day the chairman of the 
bank called with a very serious face, and communicated to 
him the resolution of the directors to dismiss him from the 
post of manager in consequence of work neglected and 
Dusiness faUing off. Well, he was still a lawyer ; he would 
practise. He had continued to practise, to such as would 
come, but who were they ? And what was he now ? And 
again he cursed the woman. 

He was so sober now that he was beginning to recover an 
unwonted command of his brain. He was beginning to 
understand how low he had fallen ; a man can fall no lower 
than from honour to contempt, from self-respect and self- 
rule to slavery and loss of will. Happily for such as Torvald 
they seldom quite understand what they have been and 
what they are. He shed tears; he wept; he groaned 
aloud ; the tears rolled down his cheeks. Such as Torvald 
weep easily, yet they continue in the bonds of habit. We 
all weep when the man brings along the whip. Those, how- 
ever, who resemble the unfortunate Torvald Helmer are 
more than commonly open to the soft emotions of sorrows. 
Therefore this poor man shed abundant tears. 

He was still weeping over the past and growing thirstier 
every moment, when he heard steps upon the Btair& He 
knew those steps ; he lifted his head, he opened his mouth, 
and gasped as one who. in the desert sees the palm-trees 
that grow beside the spring. They were the steps of his 
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son Einar, if he gaessed aright Then the door was opened 
and Einar came in. 

Twenty years ago, when you saw Einar last, he was a 
lovely boy of seven, the imeige of his mother, with all her 
winning wavs and sweet confidences. He was now a man 
of seven-and-twenty, past the first spring of manhood, at an 
age when the face and manner of the man begin to show 
something of his past. He was handsome, but there was a 
look of recklessness in his face, and just now his cheek was 
flushed and his eyes gUstened. He was dressed Uke a clerk, 
but he lacked the air of sobriety which should adorn that 
calling. A clerk who looks as if the costume of a cavalry 
officer would become him better than his black coat and 
gray trousers does not inspire confidence. In fact, Einar 
had already gone through several situations, and was now 
employed in keeping the books — ^without access to the cash 
— of a beer garden. 

* All alone, dad ?' he said, drawing a large flat bottle out 
of the paper in which it was wrapped. ' Here is something 
to cheer you up ' — it was not the first time he had found his 
parent in tears. ' Have a glass, and look cheerful.' 

He filled and lit his pipe, put glasses on the table, and sat 
down opposite his father, who drank glass after glass of raw 
spirit with the greediness of the toper who has let himself 
run down. 

' Dad,' said the son presently, * she's back in town again.' 

* I know ; I saw her this afternoon.' 

'I saw her too, driving through the streets. She's 
dressed in silks and satins. The people looked at me. If 
anyone had dared to speak to me I'd have killed him.' 

His father said nothing. 

' I'd have killed him,' the young man repeated. 

Torvald swallowed another glass. Einar puffed at his 
pipe. They exchanged no more words. 



III. 

Outside the town, where a swift stream ran babbling over 
the stones, two lovers walked hand-in-hand. The young 
man was Nils Krogsrad — Nils the younger. 
' Ob, my dear,' he said, ' I am torn to pieces thinking of 
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you. But patience — ^patience — we will go away, far away, 
where you shall see and hear no more/ 

* If I could do anything for them, Nils — but I cannot. 
Einar loses every place through his tempers and his drink- 
ing, and Eobert terrifies me with his extravagance. Where 
does he get his money ? Is it by gambling ? I cannot bear 
to think of him — and — there is — my poor father 1' 

' Yes/ said Nils decidedly. 

' He xvho stood so high, and was respected so much. 
Why, NilSj all the world knows what Torvald Helmer was 
— and all know what he is/ she added bitterly. 

' My dear, there is no help for us but to fly. We must go 
away — I have thought of everything. We will go to America 
— not to the place where the Norwegians congregate^ — there 
we should find nothing but this town over again, with all 
the old stories— no, no — we must go to some place by our- 
selves, and quickly learn to talk English, and bring up our 
children — our children, dear ' — he repeated the words, so 
strange to lovers young — 'as if their parents were of the 
English race — not Norwegians.' 

* Oh, Nils I will your father let you go T 

* He must, if I refuse to stay,' replied the young man firmly. 
* I shall speak to him to-morrow.' 

* But if he should not ?' 

* My dear, I shall ask him for nothing more than his con- 
sent, and the money for our passage and our start. That 
done, we shall find between us all the rest.' 

* Yes, dear Nils — I am not afraid of work. And if only 
I have you, I care not how hardly we Uve.* 

He took her in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

It was eleven o'clock when they walked home together. 
There were still many people in the streets, for why should 
one want to go to bed when the air is warm and sweet, and 
the night is like the day? They looked after the lovers, 
and one said to the other that it would be a good thing for 
the girl to be taken from her father and her brothers ; and 
the other (who was a moralist) remarked to the one. That 
from brambles one does not gather grapes, and that the 
daughter of such a father, and such a mother, is not likely 
to advance the coming of the kingdom of Heaven. 

At the door they kissed again and parted. 

The girl ran upstairs. She found her father sitting in the 
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armohair, his head agaiDst the wall, breathing heavily. 
Alas I How often had she seen him so I Her broihery not 
so far gone, turned his head and tried to speak, but only 
granted. 

Emmy went qnickly into her own room. 

There she fell npon her knees and burst into tears of 
gratitude because God would permit her to be taken away 
from this house of shame — far away from the town of shame- 
ful memories. 

There was still another member of the family. This was 
the youngest — Eobert. He came home at midnight. He, 
too» was a clerk, and he had not yet lost his situation, 
which was in the bank of which his father had once been 
manager. He was dressed as one who desires to be thought 
a young gentleman of fashion and means ; he wore the latest 
cut of collar and necktie, carried a gold chain, and had a 
ring on his finger. His face, however, was anxious. He 
glanced at his father and his brother and hurried through, 
like Emmy, to his own room. Here he did not, like her, 
fall on his knees in prayer, and then lie down to sleep. On 
the contrary, he was full of restlessness. He half undressed, 
and then started, gasped, and dressed himself again. Then 
he wrote something on a paper and looked at it. Then he 
tore it up, undressed for the second time and lay down. 
But he could not sleep. And so the household of Torvald 
Helmer passed the night. Two of them in the dreamless 
sleep of drunkenness, one tossing on his bed in terror of 
something, the last sleep'ng in happy hope of being taken 
speedily away. Alas! Torvald Helmer — ^how hast thou 
fallen ! 

IV. 

NoBAH sat alone in her salon. Twenty years had changed 
the young wife of twenty-seven to the woman of forty-seven. 
At that age few women preserve their attractions. Norah 
was one of the few. She was now a handsome woman, who 
had been in her youth only pretty. Her form had filled out, 
her face was still pleasing, her eyes, once so vivacious and 
sparkling, though a little dulled by the years, were still full 
of light. She vnq dressed in black silk, with plenty of lace ; 
she lay back in her easy-chair ; in her lap was a book which 
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she was not reading. As she sat there alone — thinking — 
her face grew hard, and even defiant. 

Well, she had had her way. She gave up her husband 
and home; she abandoned her children; she went forth 
to find — Herself. She found something, and she called it 
Herself. This something, which she readily believed, told 
her that religion was sheer imposture and pretence ; that 
the ordinary Taws of life were designed for no other purpose 
than to keep women in slavery ; that the first duty of every 
woman was owed to that something — Herself; that she 
must make the most of her life for the sake of that some- 
thing, before whom every other consideration must give 
place. She threw aside, therefore, all the conventions, and 
openly, not secretly, in the sight of all, she began to live the 
life of perfect freedom. She wrote novels also, which the 
old-fashioned regarded with horror. In them she advocated 
the great principle of abolishing the family, and making love 
the sole rule of conduct. She even related in these works 
her own adventures, insomuch that the worthy Norwegians 
thought the curse of Paris was about to fall also upon fair 
Norway. 

It is rumoured that this advanced thinker has found many 
disciples, most of whom, for the sake of their business con- 
nections, worship in secret. It is certain that a few ladies 
— English or German — ^have been found in her salon on her 
evenings, as well as the men who, partly out of curiosity, 
and partly from the freedom and the piquancy of the con- 
versation, frequented her receptions. Indeed, Norah Helmer 
commanded the hand of respect which belongs to one who 
has the courage to act upon her convictions. Perhaps it 
would have been kinder to her own children — but what had 
children to do with the discovery and the development of 
Herself ? — had she practised her convictions in some other 
place, say in St. Petersburg, where everything is permitted ; 
or in Paris, where everything is done ; or in London, where 
everything maybe done and nothing need be known. Women, 
however, who are brilliant in the society of men, who permit 
themselves to say things which would be risky in a club 
smoking-room, and who hold views which prevent the poor 
conventional lady from calling upon them, are apt to run 
down and feel low when they have the whole evening in 
solitude. Norah was feeling low ; she was alone ; her book 
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was stupid ; she wanted excitement ; she was sorry now 
that she had refused a box at the theatre. 

' A lady, madame.' 

' A lady 1 What lady ?— What name ?' 

' Only a lady, madame. The lady wishes to give you her 
name hersell' 

Norah hesitated. ' I am at home/ she said. 

The lady who came in was dressed in a long cloak with a 
thick veil. She put up the veil and threw off her cloak. 

* You do not remember me/ she said. 

Norah looked at her curiously. * You are Christine/ she 
said. ' I remember you now. Why do you come here/ she 
asked coldly, ' after twenty years' absence ?' 

' I come to see you, Norah. It is your own fault thai 
now I only dare to come secretly.' 

' I am a leper, I suppose.' 

< You know what people say and think of you. You know 
what things you have written and published.' 

' Well, in the world's own way of thinking — if I am what 
I am, you are the wife of Nils Krogsrad.' 

' My husband is long since a most respectable man. It is 
known that for a short period he was slandered and mis- 
understood. When I married him it was my intention to 
restore him to society — nay, to place society at his feet. 
He is now honoured : the mayor of the town, the manager 
of the bank, the leader in every religious and philanthropic 
effort.' 

Norah laughed derisively. ' Yes, indeed ; but why do 
you come here ?' 

'I come, I say, to see you. I heard that you had 
returned, after five years' absence. We are growing old, 
Norah. I have followed the course common to the world 
we live in; you have chosen another path. Which is now 
the happier?' 

' Certainly, I am the happier, because I am not a slave. 
I am not concerned to defend my Ufe, Christine. It is 
enough for me to have found myself, and to have followed 
logically and fearlessly the full development of my nature.' 

* Do you never regret the past ?' 

' Do you mean that chapter which I closed twenty years 
ago ? — Never.* 

* Do you never think of your husband ?' 
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* The owner of the Doll's House ? — Never I* 

* Nor of your children ?' 

* I never so much as inquire if they are living or dead.' 

' They are living. Your husband, Torvald Helmer, has 
sunk very low.' 

* So much I have heard. But, indeed, I care not.' 

' That is not well said, Norah, that you care not. For it 
is your doing — all your doing. When you left him suddenly 
with the helpless children you destroyed his life. Did you 
never ask yourself what it meant for such a man to be 
deserted by his wife, and without a cause ?' 

' Cause there was— and enough.' 

' Without a cause,' Christine repeated. * You told me 
why you left him. There was no cause. Did you never 
think what construction would be put upon your act? 
People look coldly on a man whose wife suddenly leaves 
him and returns to him no more.' 

' I cannot help that.' 

* You have not only destroyed his life, Norah, but you 
have destroyed the lives of your own children. You re- 
member their names, at least. There was Einar, the 
eldest. You must remember that lovely boy. He is now 
a drunken profligate. He has been made reckless by the 
example of his father and the things said of his mother. 
There was little Emmy — you must remember her. She is 
a good girl, I am told, who lives apart and alone, con- 
demned to loneliness, because a girl with such sad parents 
can have no friends. There is the youngest, Eobert, whose 
way of life is well known, and whose end is certain. It 
will be — the prisoa Does this move you?' 

' Not in the least,' she replied coldly. ' You speak of 
unknown people — strangers. The sins of strange people 
are only interesting as forming data in the general problems 
of humanity. I have told you that a certain chapter of 
my life is closed for ever.' 

Madame Erogsrad put on her cloak and lowered her 
veil. 

' I leave you,' she said. < You say in your books that 
you have found perfect happiness in the development of 
yourself in your own way. Sometimes in your happiness 
and your pleasures, think of the ruined home and the lost 
childrea Norah, no woman ever did a more cruel, a more 
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wicked, or a more selfish thing than you, when you deserted 
your husband and your children.' 

Norah laughed scornfully. 

When the door closed upon her visitor her laughter 
ceased, her face changed, she sank upon a chair — a long- 
forgotten yearning seized her and held her. She had been 
reminded of her children. For twenty years she had for- 
gotten them ; now she remembered them all again — the 
sturdy Einar, the laughing Emmy, the little year-old boy. 
Her heart went out to them. What was it that woman 
said ? They were grown up ; and one was a drunken pro- 
fligate, and one was friendless for no sins of her own, and 
one was fast nearing the gates of the gaol. 

'I am sorry,' she said, * that I came back to the place. 
Five years ago I said I would never come back. I will go 
away to-morrow, out of their way. They are no children 
of mine ; they are the children of the man, the man — the 
strange man V 



V. 

Emmy Helmeb sat at her work next day. She was sing- 
ing as she worked ; not a song, but a piece of this song and 
of that, without thinking what she sang ; singing out of the 
happiness of her heart, because her lover was going to take 
her away, far away, where the shamefulness that now 
wrapped her, as with a garment, would drop from her and 
be no more seea A girl situated like Emmy Helmer may 
be allowed, I suppose, to think that the best thing possible 
for her would be to go right away from home and never to 
see 8igain her father or her brothers, and never again to 
hear of her mother. As for her father, he had gone as 
usual to the office, where he sometimes received the few 
who still came to him ; simple folk who had known him 
and consulted him so long, and could not understand that 
his brain was muddled with strong drink. Her elder 
brother was also gone — in search of a new place, I dare say ; 
and the younger brother was at his desk in the bank. She 
knew not how soon it would be before Nils, her lover, 
would take her away, but very soon now — oh, very soon ! 
Therefore she sang at her work. In the hot forenoon the 
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house was quiet : nobody ever disturbed her — nobody ever 
visited her ; and she worked on, singing as she worked in a 
low sweet voice, thinking nothing of her words, but dream- 
ing of her handsome lover, Nils Krogsrad's youngest son. 
On, it was too great fortune — and so grand a family I One 
of the sons was a professor in the university, another was a 
lawyer, a third was an officer of engineers ; but Nils, the 
youngest, her lover, would not stay at home ; he would go 
to America and become a farmer, and she would go with 
him and become a farmer's wife ; and, what was it he said ? 
— their children, oh, their children! would be brought up 
to talk English, and so never learn the truth about their 
mother's family. 

Suddenly — she never noticed steps going up and down 
stairs ; people in flats regard them no more than steps in 
the street — her door-bell rang. She rose, astonished. At 
the door stood a lady whom she knew not — a lady beauti- 
fully dressed in silk, with a thick veil. 

* Are you Emmy Helmer ?' asked her visitor. * Yes ? 
You are alone ? Then I will come in.' She stepped inside, 
and looked around curiously. Then she looked at the girl. 
' You are Emmy Helmer,' she said again, with a strange 
constraint in her voice. * You are a work-girl. Your father, 
where is he? And your brothers?' She lifted her veil. 
' Do you know who I am ?* 

'My father is at his office.' Emmy answered all the 
questions. * My brothers are at their work. I do not know 
you, madame. Have you business with me ?' 

* Your father drinks, I believe ; and your elder brother, 
Einar, follows his exampla' 

The girl hung her head. 

' Alas, madame 1' she said, * these things are too well 
known ; I cannot deny them. Are you come only to tell 
me this ?' 

* No — no — you — Emmy Helmer — tell me — are you 
happy ? Do you want anything ?' 

' Not now. At last I have all that I want.' 

* Here ? In this poor place ? With your father and your 
brothers always in your sight ?' 

* I have all that I want, madame.' 

* In Heaven's name what do you want ?' 

The girl looked round, and made answer slowly : 
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* I want to be taken away from a town where I am 
shamed by my mother, and pitied for my father. That is 
all I want. But God has given me more.' 

'Your mother — shamed by your mother I Do you re- 
member her? Have you seen her?' 

' No, madame ; I pray that I may never know her. She 
is the cause of all our troubles. It is a shameful thing to 
be ashamed of your own mother. It is a most miserable 
thing not to be able even to think of her for fear of bad and 
revengeful thoughts.' 

' If your mother were to seek you out, child, what would 
you say to her ?' 

* I should run away lest I should say something wicked. 
But who are you, madame, and why do you come here?* 

* I was sent, child — sent by your mother — none other — 
to see you. Since you have all that you want, and since 
you — think about her — in this way — I will not stay — I will 
go away — I will go away.' She turned and seemed as if 
she were going — yet she lingered. ' Nay,' she said, with a 
strange look in her eyes ; * of course you speak as you are 
told to speak. Tou do not know the truth. Your mother 
is a great leader. Future ages will speak of her as among 
the firsfc of those who liberated woman from the yoke laid 
upon her by all the ages. You cannot know. Child, your 
mother makes you an offer. Gome to her. I will take you. 
Live with her; be her daughter and her pupil. She will 
teach you to become even as she is herself — free in thought 
and free in life.' 

* Oh I' The girl shuddered and trembled. * If Nils 
should hear I Live with her? Give up my lover and my 
hopes ? Oh I you are a vile and wicked woman ! You are 
as vile and wicked as my unhappy mother herself ! Go — 
quickly. Leave me — lest I say something worse.' 

Her mysterious visitor obeyed. She turned and walked 
away. 

VI. 

The ^rl sat down to her work again. But her hands 
trembled, the work went slowly, and she sang no more. 
The joy had gone out of her heart. Her mother I Her 
mother who had shamed her! Oh! onto the third and 
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fourth generation t Never, since she began to understand 
at all, had she ceased to feel those dres^ful words — ' unto 
the third and fourth generation.' She tried to think of her 
lover — brave, and . strong, and true. But she could not. 
She was in the ruined home cursed by the sins of her parents 1 
The work went more slowly ; the tears gathered in her eyes 
and rolled down her cheeks — 'unto the third and fourth 
generation.' Alas 1 As yet she knew not the trouble that 
was to fall upon her. 

Presently she recovered a little, and went on more steadily 
with her work. But another step came up the stairs — a 
step that she knew — and stopped before the door. 

It was her younger brother. He^was perfectly white ; he 
trembled and shook ; he looked about the room. ' Emmv,' 
he cried, ' help me — I must run away. Give me all the 
money you hava Oh t they may be after me now.' 

' Bobert I what have you done ? What is the matter ?' 

He went into his own room and began putting his things 
together as fast as he could. 

' There's a row at the bank,' he said. ' I knew it would 
be found out. Oh, I was a fool not to run away yesterday 
— ^the day before I Emmy, how much money have you got?' 

She gave him her purse. It was light, but it held all she 
had. 

' Where will you go ? Oh, Bobert, what have you 
done T 

' 1 will get across to Copenhagen ; I will go on to Bremen 
and so to New York.' 

' What have you done?' she asked again. 

' You'll find out quick enough. Give me those boots, and 
my great-coat. Hush 1 There's someone at the door. Don't 
let him in t No — no — that would make him suspect. Let 
him in.' There was a ring at the bell. 'Let him in. I 
will lock my door ; if he tries to get in I will escape by the 
roof.' 

He pushed his sister out of his room and locked the door. 

Emmy opened the door trembling. It was not, however, 
a policeman who stood there, but Mr. Nils Erogsrad, the 
great banker, the mayor of the town, the father of her lover. 

' You are Emmy Melmer ?' he said. ' I thought so. I 
have something to say; something important— deeply im- 
portant.' 
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He came in and sat down. He was a tall man, of grave 
and dignified bearing. The period daring which he suffered 
under the misunderstanding of the town had, perhaps, 
saddened him. 

< My child,' he said, ' I desire you to understand, first of 
all, that in what I have to say I mean no blame against 
yourself. I am happy to learn that you bear a character 
irreproachable. I am, therefore, assured that you will re- 
ceive my — my communication in a proper spirit.' He 
paused. The girl said nothing. < It is,' he continued, ' a 
law of humanity that we suffer together. In every family 
the deeds of the parents act upon the lives and fortunes of 
the children. We who are virtuous bequeath an inheritance 
of honour to our children. Those who are — the opposite — 
bequeath an inheritance of shame. Is this true ?' 

Emmy Helmer bowed her head. She could not speak ; 
and her brother was in the next room, hiding from the pur- 
suit of the law : an inheritance of shame, truly. 

* I have four sons, Emmy Helmer. The eldest is a pro- 
fessor at the university, in great * esteem ; the second is a 
lawyer, in good practice ; the third is an officer of engineers, 
honourably considered ; the fourth, Nils, it is my intention 
to keep in the bank, in order to follow my footsteps. I am 
aware that he has wild ideas about America, but they are 
not my ideas. I am also aware that he has permitted him- 
self to fall in love with a girl. She is virtuous and respect- 
able, it is true ; but for family reasons — for family reasons, 

I say ' Again he paused, but the girl remained silent. 

* Emmy Helmer, I ask you, could I permit my son to marry 
that girl ? Think of it. Must I remind you of her family ? 
You are a good and sensible girl — think of it. Is it possible 
that I could suffer my son to load his back with such a 
family ? — father, mother, brothers— good heavens ! Is it 
possible? You know my reputation in the town — my 
honourable position; as magistrate I might have to con- 
demn ' He paused again. 

Emmy Helmer covered her face with her hands, sobbing. 

Nils Krogsrad rose : ' I have said enough for a sensible 
girl. I have sent my son away for a year or more to learn 
his business. Now, there is another thing. Your brother 
Bobert, whom I took into the bank as a junior clerk — 
weakly, as knowing his father's character — has, I find, com- 
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mitted an act which brings him within the arm of the law. 
He has forged my name. The amount is small, but the 
crime is great. I would not wiUingly press the charge ; but, 
can my son marry the sister of a forger, the daughter of — 
nay, nay, let us spare the rest. Think of it, Emmy Helmer. 
You are greatly to be pitied, but this affliction is your in- 
heritance. Think, I say. Give me an assurance that this 
foolish engagement is broken, and, as a first mark of my 
gratitude, your brother shall be suffered to escape.' 

The girl rose, and brushed back her tears. 'You are 
right,' she said. ' Nils shall not marry me. Give him his 
ring.' She drew from her finger the ring her lover had given 
her. * Are you satisfied, Mr. Krogsrad T 

* I am quite satisfied. You are a good and brave 
girl. In heaven, Emmy Helmer, you will have your 
reward.' 

He went away. The girl called her brother. 

' You can come out, Bobert,' she said calmly — ' you can 
come out without fear. Mr. Elrogsrad has been here. He 
has told me that you are a forger, but he will suffer you to 
escape. Go quickly. Oh, Bobert !' — she laid her hands 
upon his shoulders — 'go away to some foreign country, 
where no one knows you. And, Bobert, for fear it should 
be found out — never, never, never marry I For GOD'S 
sake, never marry. Let your sins die with you. Spare the 
children — oh, my brother, spare the children !' 



VII. 

That evening, about eight o'clock, Norah drove to the rail- 
way station. She was leaving her native town for ever; 
she would return to it no mora Of old, she had been 
pleased to come and go, scornful of the hostile looks of the 
women and the side-glances of the men. She dehghted in 
her isolation ; it was that of one in advance of her genera- 
tion ; one who is wiser than the recognised leaders is natu- 
rally stoned. She showed an example of periect freedom 
and fearless development, without any prejudice left at all. 
Now she was going away for the last time, she would never 
come back. Besides,' she was humiliated ; she thought her- 
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self so strong that nothing connected with the closed chapter 
could touch her any more ; and she had seen her daughter ; 
the old, buried, long-forgotten yearnings seized her ; the old, 
long-forgotten prejudices made her as ashamed as Eve her- 
self ; and horrible doubts held her sleepless and wretched all 
the night. She would go away at once — she would go to 
Paris, to London — anywhere. 

On the way to the station, where the street leads up from 
the port, the driver stopped. Blocking her way there was 
passing slowly a Uttle procession. 

' They are carrying something, madame,' said the driver. 
« We shall be able to go on directly.' 

Norah leaned forward with natural curiosity. Four men 
were carrying something. What ? They were surrounded 
by twenty or thirty people pressing in to see. All were 
talking eagerly. Then she heard the name of her hasband 
mentioned. 

'Torvald Helmer. Go and call Torvald Helmer. He 
must be told. Go, someone, and tell Torvald Helmer. He 
is drinking at the Black Eagle.' 

They put down their burden in front of the carriage, 
them ?' 

' Drive on,' said Norah. * Cannot you get round 

' There is no hurry, madame,' said the driver. ' They 
will go on directly. I think it is someone who is 
drowned.' 

Norah lay back. A dreadful presentiment of evil seized 
her ; she was afraid. For twenty years she had not felt the 
least touch of repentance or fear ; now, she was afraid, and 
she knew not why. 

She heard them talking. * Here comes Torvald Helmer. 
Here is Einar. Oh, shameful ! They are both drunk I 
And at such a moment 1' 

She sat up again and saw her husband, and he was 
staggering along--drunk. Behind him, also drunk, a young 
man, tall and handsome. Was this her eldest boy ? Was 
this Einar ? 

A lady in the crowd saw her and came out quickly to 
speak with her. It was Christine ELrogsrad. 

* Norah,' she said, ' for God's sake, drive on quickly !' 

' What does it mean ?' she asked. * Why are they calling 
Torvald Helmer ?' 
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* Do not ask. Do not seek to know. Drive on quickly.' 
Christine was deeply moved. ' A dreadful thing has hap- 
pened.' 

' I shall not move until I learn what it is.' 

* Then — oh ! wretched woman — know that the ruin is 
complete.' 

'What rum?' 

* The ruin wrought by your own hand. They are bearing 
home the body of your daughter. She has drowned her- 
self. For her mother's sake — for her father's sake — she 
has been robbed of her lover. She is dead.' 

' Ah I' Norah sank back in her carriage ; but she re- 
covered herself with an effort. 

Just then her husband, who was stupidly gazing at his 
daughter's corpse, looked up, and, drunk as he was, recog- 
nised her. He bellowed an execration, and would have run 
at her, waving his arms, and cursing her, but the others 
held him back. They knew by this time who was in the 
carriage, and the crowd parted right and left, as if to suffer 
the woman who had deserted her children and her husband 
to gaze upon the dead face of her daughter. But no one 
reproached her, save with looks. Emmy lay upon a bier 
formed by the coats of the fishermen who had found her ; 
someone had arranged her long fair hair across her bosom ; 
her hands were joined as if in prayer ; her cheek was white 
and waxen, in no way injured hy the water ; her eyes were 
closed, the long lashes lying on the cheek ; her face was at 
rest, and for ever. 

As the mother looked, her colour came and went ; the 
tears rose in her eyes, but she repressed them ; she reeled 
and trembled, but she steadied herself ; she parted her lips 
twice to speak, but twice she refrained. In a word, Norah 
Helmer, the apostle of the new and better creed, was 
threatened with some of the weakness of the ordinary 
woman ; for a moment she was almost capable of weeping 
over her daughter ; but she was mistress of herself ; she 
rose to the occasion ; she became periectly cold and in- 
different 

' What have I to do,' she asked, * with a strange man and 
his dead child ?' 

* Norah,' said Christine, * you will never — never — never — 

22 
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forget this Bcena Go ! yoa will be haunted for ever with 
the destruotion of your own children by your own hand.' 

' They are going on, madame/ said the driver, turning in 
his seat. ' It seems that it is a poor girl who has drowned 
herself for shame. She had a bad mother and a bad father. 
It is sad. Madame will be in time to catch her train.' 



THE END. 
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EEQU8H CARIOATUBB AED BATIEB OE EAPOLSOE THE PIR8T. usIUoaa. 
MOPEBE STREET BALLAPa. With S7l»u»trationa. 

BACTERIA. -A SYNOPSIS OF THE BACTERIA AND TEAST 

''' PUEQI AED ALUEP 8PE01BS. By W. B. Gbuvb, B.A. With «7 lllntlrmtioM, 
Crown 8vo. cloth eaira, Sm, <M. 

BARDSLEY (REV. C. W.), WORKS BY. 

EEQUSH SUREAHES: Their Sources and Siicnilicationt. Cr. 8va doth, Ta. %4m 
OURIOSITIES OP PUEITAE EOMEEOIATORE. Crown 8vo. cloth e»tf a. 611, 

BARING GOULD (S., Author of "John Herring," &cX NOVELS BY. 
Crown Hvri. cloth extra, 3a. 34. aaeh: post Svo^ Ulostratad bMrda, 9a. each. 
BEP SPIPEB . I EYE. _^ 

BARRETT (FRANK. Author of •* Lady Biddv Faiie.n NOVELS BT. 

Post bvo, illustrated boards, 9a. each : doth. 9«. M. each. 
PETTEBEP POB LIFE. | BETVEBE UPB AED DEATH. 

THE BIB OF OLOA ZA880ULICH. 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD : A liiography. By T. P. O'Connor. MP. 

SJK th Ed ition, with an Introduct ion. Crown 8¥0, cloth eitra, a«. 

BEAUCHAMP.-^RANTLEY 6RANQE: A Novel By SheuTby 

bKAUCHAiiP.__Post 8vo, illu strated boards , 9a . 

BEAUTIJFUL PTCtURES BY BRltTSH ARtt^tS : A GatherinK~of 

Favourites from our Picture Galleries, beautiln Ely engraved on Steel. With Notirrs 
of the Artists by Svi>ney AavvTAqB. M. A. Impf rial 4to^ cloth cKtra. gilt eder*. 9i» » 

BECHSTEIN.-AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German Stori^: 

Collected by Lvdwio Bkcmstkin. Witli Additional Tales by the Brothers GaiwM, 
andoH Illus trati on< bv Riciitk h. Sqnare Rvo. rloth e x tra. <!■. O d.; eilt edsee. Ta. 3d. 

BEERBOHMT^WANDlRINGSTirPATABONIA ; o^~Life amongihe 

Ostrich Jiunters. by Julius Hkkrbohm. With 111 us ts. Cr.8vo .cl. extra. 3a.3ti. 

BESANT"(WALTER), NOVELS BY. ' ' ~ 

Cr. Uvo. cl. tx., ;i«. tfd. e.irh ; iKMt dvo. illiKt. bds.. 9a. each; cl. limp, 9a. 34. each. 
ALL SORTS ARD CONDITIONS OF HEN. With Illustrations bv Fmd. Barnard. 
THE CAPTAINS* ROOM, Jcc. VVitb r-suntiipiece by E. \. Whkklkr. 
ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry FtjRMss. 
DOROTHY PORSTER. With Frontispiece by CitAiiLP.R Grrkk. 
UNCLE JACK,and other Stories I CHILDREE OF OIBEOM. 

THE WORLD WENT VERT WELL THEE. With la Illustrations b) A. Fork «ttri. 
HBRR PAULUS: Hi^ Kise. his Grealn«*s<. and his Fall. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. With Illustnuions by A. Forkstirr and F. Waoof. 
TO CALL HER MINE, ftr. With 9 Illustrations by A. FoRK«iTiKH. 
THE RELL OF ST. PAUL'S. 

THE HOLY R08E,&c. With Frontispiece by F. Barn arh. 

Crown bvv, cloih esiiA. :ia. 3d. each. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: A Komiince ot Todav. With rsFITn^t^.hyF n«PVAPD 
RT. HATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER. With 12 page lltusirations l.y C 0»i.. ,. ' 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. With i '44 Plates and Woodcuts. New and Cliea; cr K.-:t:.>:i. 
Tiown M'o. c'r-th extra. Urn, *-/,r'» 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. O*. 
THE ART OK FICTION. Demy 8vo, In. 
LONDON. Willi nvei iiio Illustrations. IVmy BTO.rloth rvlr.i, INn. [Vfep^rir.c 
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BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, NOVELS BY. 

Cr. Mvo, cl. ex.. 3b. ••!. each ; pott ttvo, illusL bds., 4». •ach : cl. limp, iMm» ttd. 



eftch. 



RBJU>Y-MOHBY MORTIBOY. 
MY UTTLB QIRU 
WITH HARP AHD 
THI8 SOH or YULOAH. 
THE OOLDBM BUTTERFLY. 
THE H0HK8 OF THBLEHA. 



BY CELIA*S ARBOUR. 

THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLBBT. 

THE SEAMY 81DE. 

THE CABB OF MB. LUOBAFT. ftc. 

'TWAS IB TRAFAL0AR*8 BAY, ftc 

THE TER YE ABB' TERART, Ac 

*«* TlMTB ii alio ft LIB&ABT BDITIOM Of th« aboro Tw«tT« TolumM, taandiomely 
■tt in now tarps. on * Imrf crown 8fD pmge, and twimA In oloth extra. O*. taoh. 

BENNETT (W. C, LL.D.), WORKS BY. Pott Svo. doth Ump. aN. each. 

A BA LLAD HISTORY OF EROLARP. | BORBB FOR BAILOR S. 

BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 

95 lllnstrationa. Square 8vo. cloth eatra, 6e. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

BIERCE.— QrTffE MQSST OF LIFE : Tales oTSoidiers and Civilians. 

By Ambrose BiaacK. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 6e. 




and IMl each la. 
ROTES, li01. With lUuttradona. la. 
ACADEMY ROTES, 181S-1I. Complete in One Vol., with 600 IHusta. Cloth limp. en. 
ACADEMY MOIMBalM^-M. Complete in One Vol. with 700 Illnata. Cloth limp. ttii. 
GROSYRROR ROnS, ISH. M. *^ 

OROSVEROR ROTES, separate years, from ISIS to 1100, each In. 
0ROSVEHPR R0TB8,yal. L, IFH-O. With 300 lUusts. Doiny 8vo, cloth Ump,6H. 

limp, Oa. 



-IT. With 300 Illnsts. Demy 8vo, cloth li 
With numerous EUostrations, each la. 
i Illustrations, la. 



With 300 Illusts. 
OBbSYEROR ROTES, Vol. II.,18tt-IT. 
THR REW OALISRY, m^-imo, ' 
THE REW gallery; MM. With 

BRGUSH PICTURES AT THE RATIORAL GALLERY. 1x4 Illastrations. la. 
OLD MABTRRS AT THE RATIORAL GALLERY. xaS Illastrations. la. ed. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE TO THE RATIORAL GALLERY. 842 OlMta. cL, 3a. 
THE PARIS SALOR. 1191. With FacsimUe Sketches. 3a. 
THE PARIS SOCIE TY OF FIRE ARTS, IIM. With Sketches, Sa. 64, 

BLAKE (WILLIAM): Cndia-proof£tchiogsfrom'hi8 Works by Wiluam 
Bell Scott. With descriptive Teat. Folio. hai'-boun<i boards. Jila. 

BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. As. eacET 

THE ASCBHT OF MAR. 
DRA MAS nt MIR IATURE 

fiOUHlE (H. R. 

ERGUSH MERCHARTS : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown SvOtCloth estra, Ta. M. 

BRG LI SH R EWSPAPE RSi T he History of Jonrnalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cL 9Bs. 

THB OTHRR SIDE OF THE BMIR PASHA RBUSF BZPBDITIoir CroW^ Svo. 
cloth extra, He. 

SOWERS.-LEAyES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL By Gborge 



With a Frontispiece by Fo«d Madox Brown. 

foxtworks m. — 

[ARTS: 



Bowers. OblooR folio, hal^bonnd. illn. 



BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Pest 8vo. Ulnstrated boards, »a. each. 
CHRORICLES OF R0-MAR*8 LARD , j CAMP ROTES. 

SA YAGE LIFE. Crown 8va cloth jixtra. :|M^6d. ; pwt Svo, picturo boards, 9a. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPUIJlRANTiQUn'IES fchiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Valvar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
th^ Additions nf Sir Hkmry ET.Ms.and Illostratlona. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra. Ta. < ld. 

BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY. 

THE READER'S HARDBOOK OF ALLUSIORS, REFBBERCE8, PLOTS, ARD 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thousand, (.iowd Kvo, cloth extra, Tn. <M« 

AUTHORS BRD THEIR W0BK8, WITH THE DATES: being the Appendices to 
-Th<* Reader'ti Handbook." separately printed. Crown Svo. cloth limPk Ito. 
A DICTIORARY OF M IRACLES. Cro wn 8vo. cloth extra, Ta. gd. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY, Pott Sn), d. ex., 4a. 6d. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAR ORB: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates^ 

TSiJSS^'X^iPJJSffVii^Sf^^SS^I''^^ ^«*"?,;""?'"«- With Portiaitt. 
LETTEBS OR RAfURAL BittKIt With oymerooi lUosttitioni. 






^ 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, Complete in Six Volumes, crown 8to, doth extra, 
BRET HARTE'8 COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Aotbor. 
VoL I. CoMPi^TB Poetical and Dramatic Wokks. With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Luck op Roaeino Camf— Bohemian Papers— Ambucan Lbobhds. 
Vol. III. Tales op the Arqomaots— Rastben Skbtcrbs. 
VoL IV. Gabriel Coneot. 
VoL V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 
Vol. VI. Tales op the Pacific Slope. 
VoUVII. Mors Talks of the Pacific Slops. Portrait by Johm Pkttib, R.A. 

THE SELECT W0RK8 OP BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry With IntR)3actonr' 

Essay by T. M. Bsllbw. Portrait of Anthor, and 50 niasts. Cr. Svo. cl. ex.. Te. M. 

BRET HARTB'B FOBTIOIL WORKB. Haod-made paper ftbocltrmm. Cr.8ve. 4mJ§4» 

THE QUEER OF THE PIRATE IBLE. With 38 original Drawinct by KaTm 

Grsenaway, reproduce d in Colours by Edmu nd Evans. Small 4to, aoCh, Se. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, 3a. BtL each. 
A WAir Of THE PLAIRB. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THE OOLDEH GATE. With^ Illustrations by Stanlst L. Woob. 
A SAPPHO OF OREEH BPRIWOSTAc. With Two lUustratiooa by Hums Nnnr. 
COLOBBL STARBOTTLB*S CUOT, AID SOME OTHER PIOnB. WUh • 
Frontispiece by Fred. B arnard. 

Post 8vb, illostrated boards. Sle. each. 
GABRIEL GOHROY. I THE LUCK OF ROARIM CAHF. te. 

AR HEIRESS OF RED POO , Ac. | OAMFOREIAE BTORUBi 

Post 8vo, illttttrated boards, 9s. eadircioih limp, 9s. Bd. eseh. 



f UP. I HARUJA. I A FHTLMB Of TUB 8aiRA& 

Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, Is. each. 
THE TWIRS OF TABLE HOURTAIR. | JEFF BRIflOS'S LOVE STORY. 

BRILLAt-SAVARW.--6AlSTR0NOMY AS A FINS ART. By ^iullat. 

S avarin. Translat ed by R. B. Ander son. M.A. Post 8vo, half'bound. 9s. 

BRY5GlSr=lJNCLE SAM AT HlTSR. By Harold Brydgbs. FofC 

8v o. illustra ted boards. 9e. ; cloth limp, 9e. 6d. 

BUCHANAIf'S (ROBERT) WORKS, crown 8vo.dotii extra, 6s. e 
SELECTED POBHS OF ROBERT BUCHAHAR. WiUi Frontispiece by T. 
THE EARTHQUAKE : or, Six Days and a SabbaUi. 

THE CITY OF DRRAH: An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Machab. 
THE OUTCAST : A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rudolf Buso, 
Peter Macnab, and H ume Nisbet . Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

ROBERT BUCHAHAR*S COMPLETE POltiCAL WORKS. WiUi Steel-plsts Pgs> 
trait Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra. 7a» <M» 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3s.~6d. each : post Svo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
— .....^.„ ^- — ™^ — \ j^yg nj pQu EVER. Frootisr* 



THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A CHILD OF RATURE. Frontispiece. 
GOD AHD THE HAH. WithixIUus. 

trations by Fred. Barnard. 
THE HARTYRDOM OF HADBLIRE. 

Wit h Front is piece b y A. W. Coo per. 

BURTONn[CAlPTArN).--tHE BOOK onfHE^SWOSD : Being a 

History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest TiiDes. By 
Richard F. Burton. With over 400 Illustrati ons. Square 8vo . cloth extra. 39s. 

BOTlTOSf 



ipiscs. 
AHHAR WATER. | FOXQLOTB iAEOKi 
THE HEW ABELARD. 

HATT : A Story of a Caravan. Front. 
THR MASTER OF THE HIRE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF UHHE. 




THE ARATOHY OF HELARCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of ths 

Classical Extracts. Demy Svo, cloth extra, Ts. Od. 
HELARCHOLY ARATOHISbD Beins an Abridament, for popular use, of Burton's 

Anatomy of Melancholy. Post 8 vo. cloth Rmp, 9e. 9m, 

TAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, dotii extra, 3s. M. each; 
^^ post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9s. each ; cloth limp, 9s. IM. each. 

SHADOW OF A CRIHR. | A SOR OF HAQAR. | THE DEEHITER. 

ClJtER0ir"(COMMAlJ5fi8)."^THE CRUISE 0P~Tffi6"^«TllJ[CK 

PRIRCE** PRIVATEER. By V. Lovbtt Cameron, R.N., C.B. With Two lUssirs- 
tions by P._Macnab. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fts. \ post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9s» 

CAMERON (MRS. HrLOVISTT), NOVEB BT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s« G4« sach ; post 8vqJllttstnitsdta>S>'% 99* «M^ 
JUUErS GUARDIAH 1 HmMIIVUS UHSk 
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CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF. By Mrs. Auundkr Iuuhd. 

WiihPonraHin d Fj cilmlJB L«l ler. SmiUdwnr JTO.cl'Hb Mtn, T«.«a. 
CBAPMAH'S (OEIORQE) works. Vol. I.coDUiDs the Playi compleie. 
iDcloding the daubiliil odm. Vol. II., Ifag Pdcidi and Ulnor Truii^llnst, with u 
ImnxlDcuin' Euiy by Aloiisoi Chaiub Svikbcuhb. Vol. 111., the Tniiradoiu 
of lbelli»d todOdryer. ThiBoVoli..en>wn»vo. etcrth KIri. 6*. aicb. 

CHATTO AND JACKSOH.-A TRBATISE OK WOOD EN0RAVIH6, 

Hiiloriul ud Pncllcil. By William Ahduw CnjiTTOuid Joiik jAcsnii. With 

» iiAddll l Mi«ICh«p it rbTHiii»rG. BoHM.M>d4;olinaIUuM». LMi»uo.bl-bd..ftttw, 

CBADCIR FOB CHILDSEN : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HaWeis. 

With 8 Colound Pbua ud u Wosdonti. Smill its, cloth aitn, •>> 

flHAOOBH FOB ■CHOOIi». _ Bt Mrt. H. K. Hmm. D.Biyg«i.{loiii Ump, 9m. <W . 

CLA&E.— FOR'THE' LOTfe OF A LASS: A T»le of Troedale. By 

AmrmCLAM. Pott a^Qptemre b oirfi. »».ji cloth Uap. »■. «J. 

CLIVE (Sits. ARCHER), NOVELS BT. PouBn,ut«i.bo>ni.. ii*.«mJl 

-■"•"—'■ ' WHg tkOL rKKBOLL KILUD EM WIFK. 



CLODD.-MYTHS A»D DBEAMS. Bj Edward Clodd. F.R.A.S. 

COBBAN. -THE CURE OF S0ULS"r~A~Siir>.~ij7"j71S: 



a PLjiTWRIOHTB I HAYE KHOWH, 



COLONS JC. ALXSTO ffF^THE BAR~SlFISt ER. r&s i 3vo, 23. 
COLLINS (MdRTIMEB AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crotn 1-a. rlolh citri. :(•. «<i. r>c^ . l>o- Ijvo. ^Un,:,i,ed lyiiidi. Urn. aeh. 
FROM MIDHtOHT TO HIDN] 
TRAHBIIIORATIOR. | VOl 

Poil Svu, ilJu.l.alcd boir.is, J*. MCh. 
SWEET IRUE PAOE. I BWBET AMD TWKITT, 
A FIOHT WITH F OBTUHE. t FBAIICBE. 

COLLINS (WILRlE), NOVeCsTY: ~ 

aaTOwnk: Wlih;'Sonll??!ic/b»S?rioB«GTL'i>MT,'R!A."°''' 
BASIL. Iilu<tri»d b]> SIf JOBH GU.WUT. K.A., ud J. Mm"'" 
HIM ARD SBBX. lUiutnud bTSIrJomiCiLiUT, Rjl 
AFTER DARI. Wtih mnundDiK by A. B. HouQnTaH. 



> SECBBT. Wlib * Proatiqrlece br Si 



■E*T, R.A. 
T.RA. 



THE I 

gUEBI __ _. . 

f HI WOHAH IB WHITB. mth Illiuii. b|r SirJ. Guw*T.K.A.,uidF. A PraIiRi 
BO BAMB. WiibinuintloaabTSir I.S. Uit.LAii,R.A_uidA.W.Ci>onit. 
MV MlflCELLABIBB. Wlih ■ SMO^Uta PonnK oT WiLiii Couni. 
ABIADALB. with llIniInl(Diul>r&. M.TROHdi. 
THE MOOHSTOBB. Wlw tlliutnihm* h^ G. Dn MAUiumnd F. A. Fiaw*. 

■ — — ■ I DtViujau Shall. 

ta ud BDWAtD HuoBit 



POOB aiBS riBCH. lUuuiud bi C. t 



>Dd HiK 



THS LAW Xao THB UBI. [UmlL b; S. L. Pili 
THE TWO DBBTIHIES. 
THE HAUBTBD HOTEL. I 



f WaoM,A.RA. 

:. S. KllHHAIDT. 



I, R.A., and STOiar Hal 



JEEEBBL'SDAUDHTER. "I HAT 

THE BLACK ROBE. | A ROQUE'8 LIFE. 

BLIBD LOVE. Wirh i'lfficf by W.i.Ten Bm.f 

rOLLffiS (JOHNCHURTOS. H.A.), BOOKS BY, 



AND RCIERCE. | THE EVIL OBBIUt. 
RO." I LITTLE HOVBLE. 

THB LBOACT OF CAIB. 



■ttri, Eto. ISlHnit, 




COSHWALL-POPII£X5T5BSSCSS ofthe^w; 

LIKD ; or. Tba DidIIi, Tridiliou. uul SuiKtililioDi of Old O 

CBADDOCK.-THE PROPHET OF THE 6BEAf~^ 

lUill. Bt CHAKLES BuHiaT Caannnrc. Paa Hin irina h«^ ha 

CM«.-AOVEirtd 

J Prom Isp eCEb jD 

CRUlKS'HAitE^S I 

TtaB PiuT fm 

the Best Huhoui oi iBusuut, nooa. mithiw, AutiT i 
RotiiT BiHDan. Ac, WUbmunefeugStMlEiiaavuiic^ uut W 
SHUHI, HlHI, LiHMtu, Ac TwD VaLi., crgwn Svo, clolh m 
THE Lira fl* •■OniOKBlKIHAHK. Br Si..HdR«u> 1 
llluiualiaa t and » BlMHienphl C rowe 9<nj, ciotb uIib. Y^ 

cDM~"-~~ '■^ =_ ~^ 

IE „ 

IH THB RIHALITU AM P «l » 

VI A jWRlWA^ ro Mtl|R Wi th PfacMnHTura Froplii. DM 

Tracing Pgdipeu ud Dadphariiu Aacinit bdSS.. &c By Iorh ] 
in3 Wncidcon. Two ColoofedjLgJTwiiPiaiaPljm. CrowiiVi). »; 



. By***! 



CYPLES(W.>-HEARTSofOOLD. CrSvo.c 
DAHneL.-MERi< 



,8a.6d.:T 
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DAWSON.-THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 

By ERAsyus Dawsom, M.B. Edited by Paol Dkvon. With Two lUiutratlcma by 
HuMB NisBKT. Crown 8to, cloth extra, S»>» 6d« 

DE GUERIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G. b. Trbbutibn. With e Memoir by Saimtb-Bbuvb. Translated from the 
goth French Edition by jBsaiB P. PaoTHmoimi. Feap. Bro, hatf-bonnd, :!■« gtt. 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavibr ds 

Maistre. Transla t ed by Hbwky Attwbll. Pot 8vo, cloth limp, gb* 6d» 

DE MILLE,-A CTlSTLE UTSPAIN. By Jambs Dk Mills. With a 

Fronti apiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Se. 6d»; poet 8vD, tllaittated boards, <». 

1)ERBT (THE).-THE blue RIBBON OF THE TURF : A Chronicle 

of the Racb for Thb Dbrbv, from Diomed to Donovan. With Notts on the Win- 
ning Horses, the Men who trained them, Jockeys who rode them, and Gentlemen to 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Men of the period, and 
Brief Acconnta of Thb Oaks. By Loois Hbwrt Cubbom. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, l ie. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8To,cL,Sa.lM.ea.: POM 8To.bds^Sta.ea. 
OURLADY OFTEARS. | CIKOB*t LOVBBft. 

DICKENS (CHARLESJTKI^VELS BIT. post Svo. Ulnatrated boards, ile. each. 

BKET0HE8 BY BOX. I KICHOLAB KICKLIBT. 

THB PICXniCK PAPERS. J | OLIVER T WIST. 

THE SPEECHES OP CHARLES DICKERS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
Edited by Rxcharo Hkrnr Shei'Herd. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6e«— Also a 
Smau.br BpiTtOM, In the Mavfair Library, post Bvo. cloth limp, 3a. 04. 

ABOUT BROLARD WITH DICKERS. By Alfrbd Rimmbb. With 57 Illuttratlons 
by C. A . VAWPK RHoor. Alf re d Rimmer, and others. Sq. Svo, cloth extra. Te. 6<l. 

DtCTIQW ARIES '' 

A DICTIORARy'oP MIRACLES t Imiutive. Reaastic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. 

B. C Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Ta. 64, 
THE READER'S HAHDBOOK OP ALLUSIOHS, RBPERRROBS, PLOTS, AHD 

STORIES. By the Rev. £. C. Brbwkr. LL.D. with an Enoush Bibliooxaphy. 

Fifteenth Thonsand. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7a> IM. 
AUTHORS ARD THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo. cloth limp, 9a. 
FAMILUR SHORT SAYIRQS OP OREAT HER. With Historical and Explana- 

tory Notes. By Samubl A. Bbnt, A M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7a. IM. 
SLARtf DICTIORART t Etymological, Historical, and AnecdotaL Cr. Bvo, el., 6ik 4M. 
WOMER OP THE DATt A Biographical Dictionary. Bv F. Havb. Cr.8vo.cl., Aa. 
WORDS, FACTS, AHD PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curioos. Quaint, And Oat-ol- 
the- Way Matters. By Eubxbr Bi>wards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ta* 64. 

DIDEROT. -THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 

tions, from Diderot's *' Le Paradoxe sur le CoaiMien," by Waltbr HBaaiBB Poixock. 
With a Preface by Hbhry Irvin q. Cr own 8vo, parchment. 4a. 6d. 

DOBsoiRAusTiinrwoRRSTrY: 

THOMAS BEWICK ft HIS PUPILS. With 95 UlostraUons. Square Svo, clothjhi. 

FOUR FREHCHWOMEH: MADByoiaciXB db Cordav; Maoamb Roland; Thb 

H himcess db Lambai l e ; Mada m e pb G ewlis. Fcap.Svo. hf.-ro xburgbe. !ia. CId. 

DOBSON (W. T.), WORKS B YT'T^oal Svo, doth limp. ila. M. each. 
UTERAKT jraiYOLITIEB, FANCIES, FOLLIES, ARD FROLICS. 
POETICAL IR0EHUITIE8 AHD ECCBHTRICITIBS. 



DdNOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIEIi BY. 

f*nst >vo inui>traied bOArds, da. earh: cloth limp. tia. 04. each. 
THE MAR-HURTER. I WHO POISONED HBTTT DUHOAIf 

CAUOHT AT LAST! A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPBB. 

TRACKED AND TAKER. | IN THE O RIP OF THE LAW. 

THE MAR FROM MARCHESTER. With 33 lliustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. | 

p^xt Svo, illustrated boards, :!■• 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illastrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 

H\'0, clo tri ext ra, 3a. 6 4. 

j^RAMATISTS. TH&ULD. with vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 6a. per VoU 
BEN J0NSON*8 WORKS. With Notes Critical and Expla^tory. and a Biol 

.lli't!:-*! Vj?"l?il J>y W"* CiFFoaa Edited by Col. Cunninomam. 1 hrae Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete: Vol. 11., Poems and Minor Translatlont, with an Introdnctory Bsiay 
by A. C. Swinrornb ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odystey. 
■ARLOWE*S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunninoham. One Vol. 
MASSINGER*8 PLAYS. From (lirroRr.'s Text. Kdit. by CoI.Cuhninghaii. OneVoU 
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8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

DOYLE (A. CONAN, Author of ** Micah Clarke "), NOVELS BY. 

THE FIRM OF 0IRDLB8T0RB. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 9m, 
BTRANOB BBCRET8. Told by Conan Dovlb, Pkrcy Fitzobrala, Flouncs 
Marrvat. Ac. Cr 8%'0, c1. ex.. Eight IlloaU.. 6<.; post 8vo, illust. Dd»., *^»* 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY: 

Crown 8vo, clotti extra, 7», 6d. each* 
A BOOIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and 1 Went roond tiM World by Oar- 

selves. With iit Illustrations by F. H. Towmsbnd. 
ARJUIBRICAR OIRL IH LONDOH. With 8o Illustratlonsby^. H. TdwicsBNi>. 

fiYER.-TH£r¥0LK^XOl[£ OPTCANTS." By Rev. t. F. Thisblton 

Dykr, M. A. Cr own »vo^ clot h extra , <!•■ 

FARLY ENGLISH POSTS. EdlT^, with Introductions and AnnoU. 
tibns, by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6«i per Volame. 
FLBTOHBR'B (OILEB) OOMPLETB POBMB. One Vol. 
DAVIE8* (BIR JOHN) OOMPLETB POETICAL WORKB. Two Vols. 
HBRRICK*B (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POBMB. Three Volt. 
BI DHBY'B IBIR PH ILIPt C OMPLETE POETICAL W ORKB . Three Vol «. 

EDGCTJMBE.— ZEPHYIDS : AHoliday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
B y E. R. Pbarcb Edgcumbk. With 4 1 lUnstrations. Crown 8vo, doih extra, Sk^m 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), MOVELS BYl 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, *Jm, 
ARCHIE LOYBL L. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. Sd.; post 8vo. HloBt boards, Jle. 

EDWARDS (¥u£ZER).-WORI)SrTF'ACTS. AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out<ot-the-Way Matters. By Eubzbr Jiowaaosi. 
Crown 8vo, c l oth extra . y n.Od. 

EDWARDS (M75ETHAM-), NOVELS "BY: 

KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, *Jn. ; cloth limp, *Jm* (M. 

FBLI CI A. Post S vo. illu strated b oards, !<•. 

EBGLEST0N7EDWARB)r=^RgXY ; A_Novel. Post^vo. illust. bds.. 2s". 
EMANUEL.- ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Their 

History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests tor ascertaining their Reality. By 
H arry Ema m ubl,F.R.G . S. With Il lustrations, tinted and plain. Cr . 8vo,c>. ex., IW. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to alflm^^ed in 

Selecting or Building a House ; with Estimates of Cost, QuantitioB, dec By C. I. 
R ichardson . With Co loured Frontisp i ece and 600 H lu sts. C rown 8vo, cloth, 9«. M* 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES. P.S.A.), WdRKS"BY: 

THB LIFE AND TIMBB OF PRINCE CHARLBB BTUART. Coont of Albany 
(Thk Young Prktknder). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. T*. Ad. 
_ 8TORIB8 FR OM THE BTATB PAPERS. With an Autotyp e. Cro wn 8vo. cloth^lM. 

EYESi OUR: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 

Jo hn Browmimq . F.R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, la. 

PAMILIAR SHORT SAYTNGS OFGfREAT MEN7ByS^uBE Arthur 

* Bkht. A.M. Fift h Edition , Ue viscd a nd E n larged. Crown Svo, cloth ex tra, y», 6«|. 

PASADAY (MICiftAEL), WORKS BY. Poet 8vo. doth extra. 4.. M. ;;rh. 
THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience. Edited bv William Crookrs F.C.S. With numerous !lln<:trAtions 
ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
BACH OTHER. Edited by W illia m Crookbs. F.CS. With Illustrations. 

FARRER (J. ANSON), W0RK2S BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6ik 

WA R: Three Essay s, repri nted from •• Military Manner s." Cr. 8vo. 1». ; cl. . tm, ed. 

PENN (BfANVlLLE).-THE NEW MISTRESS: A Novel. By g; SIan- 

viLL E Fenn, Au thor of " Doubl e Cun ninit." &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3«. 6«l. 

JTCTION.-A CATALOGUE OF NEARLY SIX "HUNDRED WORKS 

OF FICTION published by Chatto & Winuus. with a Short Cm cal Notice- of 
each (40 pag e s. den < y hv ol. will b e sent f ree upon application. 

FIN-BEC-THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Observations on the Art of 

giving and Dining. Hy Fin-Bbc. Po <t Svo. c lot h limp, il m 6d. 

HRfiWORKS, THE" COMPCETETRTinniaHfi ; or. The Pyro- 

technist's Treaaury. By Thomas Kkmtim. With a6y lliutirtttMtf i Cr. tvo, cL, «•. 
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FitZGERALD (PERCY, M. Am F.S.A0» WORKS BT. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE 80ENB8. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ss. 64. 
LITTLE E88ATB: Passages irom Lettera of Cka«lb8 Lamb. Pott 8ro, cU !§•• 64. 
A DAT*8 TOUR: Journev throoKh France aud Belgium. With Sketches. 0-.4to,lB. 
FATAL ZERO. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3n. IM. t post 8vo. illostrated boards, 9a* 



BELLA DOHNA. 
POLLT. 



Post Svo, iUustrrtsd boards i,*l«« each. 
THE 8EG0ND MRS. TILLOTBOR. 



LADY OF BRAHTOME. 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. 



BBVENTy-FIVE BROOKE BTREBT. 



UFE OF JAHE8 BOBWELL (of AttOhliilME^~With an Account of bis Sayings, 
Dolni^ and Writings ; and Poor Portraite. Two Vols., demy Svo, cloth, Sl4>» 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA : A Romance. By Camillb Flammarion. 

Translated by Augusta Rick Stetson. With 8? lUastrations by Db Bielbb, 
_ Myrbac h, and Gambard. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ff w. 

FLETCHER'S (OILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS : Christ's Victorie 

in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart. P.P. Crown Svo. cloth boards, liw. 

FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE : A Series of FamUy Letters. 

Poei Svo. pi ctof e cov er. In. ; cloth limp. In. Od. 

F ONBLANQUE (ALBANY).-FIL TH Y LUCRE, PostSvo, iUust. bds., 2a, 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3fi. Sd, each: post Svo. illustrated boards. 3ii. each. 
ONE BT ONE. I QUEEN OOPHBTUA.] A REAL QUEEN. | KINO OR KNAYEf 

OLTMPIA. Post Svo. illust. bds.. dflu i ESTHER'S OLOYE. Pcap. Svo, plct. cover, 1b. 
ROMANOES OF THE LAW. Crown Svo. cloth. 6b. ; post Svo. illttst. boards, ^b. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

BETH*8 BROTHER'S WIFE. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 9b. 
THE LAWTON GIRL. With Frontispiece by F. Barnakd. Cr. Svo, cloth ex., 6a. } 
post Hvo, illustrated boards, JMm, 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry Van Laun. 

Three Vols., demy Svo. cloth boards, Ta. 6d. each. 

FRENZENY.-FIFTY YEARS ON THE TRAIL : Adventures of John 

y. Nelson. Scout, Guide, and Interpreter. By Harkinoton ORbillt. With xoo 
Illustrationsby Haul Fr bwzkmy. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI : or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre. 

face by Sir Bar tlk Frbrb. Crown Svo. cloth, 3b. 6d. \ post Svo, illust. bds.. 9b. 

FRISWELL(HAlH").--ONE OF T WO ; A Novel. Post Svo. illust. bds., 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WOfiES BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sb. 64. aach. 
CIRCUS LIFE ANDCIROUB CELEBRITIES. J LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE OLD SHO WMEN AND THE OLD L ONPON FAIRS. 

FRrS7ff£EBERT> ROTAL 60I1)B femrfi LONDON CHlimB: 

Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects. Income, Officials. Ac. Edited 
by JoH w Lawb. Pu blish ed Annually. Crown Sv o. cloth, la. 6<l. 

Post Svo. 1b. each ; cloth limp, la. 6«l. each. 
OARDEN AND OREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as to the 
Manaaement of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborob Glbmnt. 
OUR KITCHEN OARDEN : Plants, and How we Cook Them. By Tou Ibbrolo. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Janb Jbrrold. Illustrated. 
THE OARDEN THAT PAID^THE RENT. By^ToM Jbrrold. 

■T OARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I OREW THERE. By Francis G. Hbatr. 
Crow n Svo . cl oth extra, gilt e dges. Hn, ^ 

Garrett.— THE capel girls : a no"^i. By edward GARRaxx. 

Crown Svo. c loth extra. 3n , 6< l.; po st Hv o. illustrat ed b oards. 9b. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZTNE, THE. Is. MonthTy. In addition to the 

Articles upon subjects in Literature. Science, and Art, tor which this MaaisinB has 

so high a reputation. ** TABLE TALK** by Sylvanus Urban appears monthly. 

•»• Hou nd V oluttus for rec ent f tan k ept m %tock , 8 «. O i l, each Caus for binJmif, jjn^ 

GENYL&MAN'S ANNUACtHS. Published Annually in November. i«. 



HARDENING BOOKS. 

^ A TEAR*S WORK IN 
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GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Gkimm 

and Translated by Edgar TAyx«oR. With Introdaction ^ )ohm Rubkin, and tz Steel 
Plates after Gkokor Cruisshank. Square Swo, cloth, 9m, 6d»; nilt ednea, y». <W» 



GIBBON (CHARLESX NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra* 8a> IM. each ; po«t 8¥o, Illnstrated boards. 9«» 



OP HIGH DBORBB. 
nr HOIOUR BOUID. 



ROBIH GRAY. | LOVIirG k DRBAH. 

THB FLOWBR OP THB PORBBT. 

THB GOLDBB BHAPT. _____,.^___,_ 

PoaC 9fO, illostrated boards. iH. each. 



THB DBAD HBIRT. 

POR LACK OP GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THB WORLD BAY? 

FOR THB KING. 

8UEEH OP THE MEADOW. 
f PASTURES GBBBH. 



IB LOVE AMD WAR. 
A HCAirrS PROBLBH. 
BY MEAD AMD STREAM. 
THB BRAES OP YARROW. 
FABOY FREE. I_A HARD KBOT. 
HEARTS DEUGHT. \ BLOOD-MOWET. 



gJBN EY (S0MERVIL LE).-SENT EHCED I Cr. 8vo. is. ; cl.. I s. 6d. 

GILBERT (WILUAM), NOVELS BY. Post Sro. Uloatrated boards. 9m. each. 
DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, OOSTBRMORGBR. 
THE WIZARD OF THE MOUW TAIH. I ^ 

GILBERT (W. S.X ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Series, 2s. 6<L each. 

The First Sbriss contains: The Wicked World— PygmalioB sod Galatea— 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Secohd Skrjks: Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Danl 
Druce— Tom Cobb— H.Nf.S. " Pinafore "—T he Sorcerer— Pirates of Pensance. 

BIGHT ORIGIHAL COMIG OPERAS written by W. & Gilbbit. Containinf;: 
The Sorcerer— H. M.S. " Pinafore "-Pirates of Penzance— lolanthc— Patience- 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Inrv. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 9s. M. 

THE "< GILBERT ABD SULUVAB'* BIRTHDAY BOOK: Quoutions for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected Irom Plays by W. S. Gxlbbrt set to Mosic by Sir A. 
_ Sulli van. Compiled by Alkx . Watson. Royal i6mo. Jap, leather, *^m, Od. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

THE LOST HEIRESS : A Tale of Love, Battle and Adventure. With 2 Illosts. by 
Hume Nisret. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra. 3ii. tfd. ; post 8vo, illnstrated boards, !i«. 

THE FOSSICKER: A Romance of Mashonaland. with Fiontispiece and Vignette 
by HuMB Nis BKT. Crown 8vo. cloih extra, CSa. Od. _ _ 

G"LENM:=^A~YEAR*S~W6SiriN 1SARDEN "AND GREENHOUSE : 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to tbo Management of the Fiower, Fruit, 
and Fr ame G arden. By Gkoror Glbnny._ Post 8vo. 1m. t cloth limp. In. ttd. 

GODWlN.-LIVEiS OF THE NECROMANCERS. BrWiixiAM God: 

wiN._Post 8vo. cloth limp, tin. ^ 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THlE: An Encycloi^Mlia" of 

Quotations. Edited by Thkodork Taylor. Crown &vo, cloth gil t, Ta. od. 

Q0WlNG:=FlVETir0USlDSrD MILES IN A~SLEDGE : A MFdwintcr 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowimg. With 30 Illastratious by C J. 
URRW. and a Map by E. Wkl lk r. La r ge c rown 8vo, cloth extra. 8s. 

GRAHAM. — THE PROFESSOR*S WIFE: A Story B> Leonard 

Graham. Fca p. 8v o. pict ure cove r. ^^•_ 

GREEKS"ANl)"TJ[01«ATRr"THE"LIFE~OF~THE, described~frc.rn 

Antique* Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. P. Hueffkr. 
With 545 Illustrations. Large crown Bvo. cloth extra. 7ii.Od. 

rJATirEs)rwoRKS"BY: 

IF LONDOR. I 



GREENWOOD 

THE WILDS OF 



Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. cich. 
LOW-LIFE DEEPS. 



CrcwB Sxa^ 



GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

HIKAHOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chask. With 8 Illustrations. 

cloth extra, ^n, ; post evo, illustratc<l bonrde, *^«. 
A HOBLE WOMAH. Crown 8vo. c lo;heitra. ."i n. t po t Svo. ij[i<trat.'d bo.ir.!f . 'J«^ 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA MARAZION': A xNovci: By Cecil Grif- 

T iTH, Auth or of " Virtor y Dcane ." &c. Thre e Vol s. _ 

UABBERTON (JOHN, Author of •• Helenas BabVes"), NOVELS BY7 " 
^^ Post 8vo. illustrated boards :1s. c 



BBUETOH*B BAYOU. 



each ; rioth limp. Mn, ttd. each. 
1 OOUMTBY LUCK. 
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HAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health. Weakness, and Disease. Trant- 
latod firom die Gtibm of Dr. J. Pwcos. Crown 8vo, !■.; cloth limp, Ifc #<> 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS OORDON), ^OEHS BT. Cr.svo,cLn^em.mch. 

■BW SYMBOLS. 1 LBQBBD S OF THB M ORBOW, | THB BBBPBBT PLIl. 
■IIPBB BCSTAST. Small 4to, cloth extra. So. 

HALL-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. a C. Hall. 

with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACUSB,.GiZ3saT, Hastcv, and 
Gbokok Ceuikshah k. Medinm 8vo. cloth extra. To. 6<i« 

HA LUDAY ( ANDRQI^EVERY-DAY PAPERS. Post Svo, bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over lOo Facsimiles 

_ and Explanatory Text. By Dow Pxux pe Salamawca. Po >t 8vo. c l oth limp, ilo. 6d. 

HANKY-PANKY : A Collection of Very Easy Tricks " Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. &c Edited by W. H. CaxMKB. With aoo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vtf. cloth oxtra, 4a. MU 

HARDY (LADY DUFFUS). - PAUL WYNTER*S SACRIFICE. By 

Lady Duffus Hakoy. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, gt*. * 

HARDY (THOHAS).- UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 

Thomas Harpy, Author oi ** Far from the Madding Crowd." With Portrait and i$ 
lUustntions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3o. #<. > post 8iro. illustrated boards, tlo. 

HARWOOD.— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Bbrwick Harwood. Post 



8yo, illustrated boards, 9«« 



HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo. doth extra. 6o. each. 
THB ART OP BBAOTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illusaations. 
THB ABT OF DEOOBATIOV. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
CHAUCER rOR OHILDR BW. With 8 Coloured Pl ates and 30 Woodcuts. 

THE ABT or DBEB8. With rt Illustrations. Post 8to, la. t cloth, la. 4M. 
C HAUOEB FOB SOHOOLS. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, ga. IW. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.,M.A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irvino. Oliver Wbndbll Holmksj Jambs Russbll Lowkll, Artsmos Ward, 
Ma rk Twaiw, and Brkt Hartx. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 61c 

HAWLEY SMART.-WITHOUT LOVE OR UCENCE : A Novel. By 

H awlby Smart. Crown 8vo, c t otb extra, 8a. IM. ; post 8ro, illqstrated boards, 5lo. 

HAWTHORNE.— OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorns. 

Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note-book, and Iliostrated with 31 
_ Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8yo. b u ckram, gilt top, Iflo. 

HAWTHORNE (JUUAN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth eitra, 3a. 04. each ; post 8vo, illnstntad boards, 5I«, each. 
OARTH. J BLLIOBQUBRTIB. l BBATBIX BABDOLPH. j DUST. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POIBDEXTEB. 

FOBTUBE*SFOOL. | T HB SPBOTBB OF THB OAHBBA. 

Post fvo, Unstrated boards, do. each. 
■IS8 CADOOHA. 1 L OYB- OB A BAHB. 

MRS. OAIBSBOBOUGH*B DIAH0BD8. Fcap.Bvo, illustrated cover, la. 
A DBEAH ABD A FORGETTIBO. Post 8vo. cloth limp. U. <M. 



HEATH.-MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. 

by Fhawcis Gborqb HBAXf . Crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 60. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post 8vo.cloth limp. 9«.M. each. 
ABIHALS ABD THEIR HASTEB8. | SOCIALPBEBSURE. 

I VAB DB BIROW ; A Novel. C r. 8vo, c1. extra, 8a. 6d . ; post 8vo, lllust. bds.. ga. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA PAGE : A Novel 13y Isaac Henderson. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth extra. 3 a. 04^ 

HERMAN.— A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman. jomt-Authov 

of " Tho Bishops' Bible.'' ppst 8vo, illustrated boards, ^m^ ) cloth extra, S|a. ^, 
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HERRICK'S (BOBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

OOHPLBTB ObLLKCTED P0BII8. With Mesnorua-IotrodnctioQ and Nocet bv the 
Rev. A. B. GMOgAKT. PP.. Steel Portnit. Ac. Three Vols., srown 8vo, d. bd«^ i8». 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Sociai Anticipation. By Dr. Thbodoe 
H ertzka. TraDslatedjy^AKTR ur Ransom. Crcwn 8vc, sloth eitra, <y»» 

HESSE-WARfE^.—tUNIS: The Land and the People. By Chevalier 
KR wtT voM Hes8E 'W akt«qq. With 12 nipttrttiona. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, S*. <tl # 

HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS B7. 

TAVERN ilBODOTEB UID gATIEOBt IncIadiHR Reminiicencea ooonaetMl vrilh 

Cofiee Houses, Qobs, &c. ^itb Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth, Ja. M« 
THE LIFE BED ADYEETUREB OF k CHEAP JACK. By One or tub Pea. 
te rmitt. Edited by CHAaLES Hihdley. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, S^* 6<i. 

HOE Y.~THE LOVER'S CREED. 3y Mrs. Cashel Hoby. Post Svo . 2s. 
HOL LINGSHEAD (JOHN). -NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, Is, 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PBEBERYATIOE. By Gordow Homaa, M.D. Crown dvo. la. % cloth, la. IM 

HOLMES (PUVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFABT-TABLE. Illustrated br J. Goanoit 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, SH> M*— Another Edition, in smallar type. witU 
an Introduction bv G. A. Sala. Post Svo, clotn limp, 9a. 

THE PROFEBBOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Post Svo, cloth limp. Sl a. _ 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 
oi the Author, Portrait, and soo Illustrations. Crown Svo, clotn extra, Ta. 6«l. 
HOOD*B WHIMS AED ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post Svo. printed na 

laid paper and hall-bound, tis. 

HOOD (TOM). -FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's ArkaeoloKical Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W. BauNToa 
and B. C. Barnes. Square tvo. cloth extra, gilt edges . 6a. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS ; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Boos Mots, Pons, and Hoaxes. Witn Lite of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown Svo. cto t h ex tr a, 7*. 6<l. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A NovelT By Mrs. George 

_ ^ ^oopg**' Po«t Svo. illust rated boards. !<a» 

HOPKINS.-" 'TWlXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By TighI 

Hopkins. Post Svc. illustrated twardit. i#a. 

tiORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne! 
With Pho tog raphic P ortrait by Sommk rs. Tenth Edition. Cr. Svo. cloth ext ra. 7«. 

HORSE (fiCE) ANDHrS~RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. By Thor'- 

MANBY. Crown bvo. cloth extra. Ox. 



HUNT.— ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner. 

Sec. Edited by Epmunp Oxxirr. Host Svo. printed on laid paper and halt-txi.. !#•• 



HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra. 3«. Ocl. eacti : oost S 



Svo. illustrated k>oardft. *.!«. mirh 
THE LEADEV CASKET. | BELF-COHDEMHED. | THAT OTHER PEKBOH. 

THORH ICROFrB MO DEL. Po^Vsvo. illustrated boards, ila. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M, Hutchisow. 

With Ill ustrations. Crown Svo. cloth. »a. 6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System. Containing 
a Translaticm of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique ot his 
Method, and Statistics. By Renaud Suxor. M.B. Crown Svo. cloth extr a. Oa. 

IDLER (THE): A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome 
and_RoBKRT E. Parr. Prof usely Illu strated. S i xpence Monthly. 

INGELOW (JEAN).-FATEDrTO BE FREE, with 24 Illustrations 
by G. J. PiNWKLL. Cr. Svo. cloth extra. 3w. 6d.| post Svo. illustrated boards, i>a. 

tNDQOR PAUPERS. ByONBorT^EM. CrpwnQvo, Is,; cloth. tS« Od. 



OHATTO & WINDU8, fll4, PIOOADILLY. 13 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. CoUected and Edited by 

A. PgRcgVAL Graves. P ost 8vo. cloth limp, ga. 6d. 

TA1IES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By CH.uxe^ 

** James. Post 8vo, picture c over, ! ». } cloth limp, Iw. 6d« ^ 

JAN VIER.-PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By Cathkrimb 

A. Jawviee. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 



JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. Ulm^ntad iKMurdm 9m. oftcb. 
THB DARK COLLKBll. | THB QOKBM OF OOMWAPOHT. 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8vo» cloch limp. d«. Hd. eaeb. 
HATURE RIAR LOHDOV. I THB LIMB OF THB FIBLDS. | THE OPEH UB. 

THB BUL06T OF RICHIRD JEFFERIES. By Waltbk Brsant. S«cocd RUi- 
tion. With a PhotoKr ap h Portrai t . Crown 8vo, clo th extra, O*. 

JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS BY. 

OURIO8ITIB8 OF ORITIOI8H. Post 8to. doth limp, :I«.<S«I. , _ 

LORD TBMHTgQH ; A BJoff-aphical SIcetch. With a Photograph. Cr , g vo. d.. fhi. 

JEROME. -> STAGELAND : Carious Habits and Customs iii' its In- 
habitants. Bv Jerome K. Jerome. With 04 Illasfrations by ). Bennard Partridos. 
Sqoare 8vo, picture cover. !■• ; cloth l imp, 9»» 

J£BROLD.-THG BAfifiEb'S CttAIfi; kTRt tfBDSlHSa'LETTEBS. 

By DouGi^s Jerrolp. Post 8vo. printed on laid paper and half-bonnd, a*. 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8vo.U. each; doth limp. U. «4. eadi. 

THB OARDEB THAT PAID THE REBT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURES A Gossip aboat Flowers. Illaslrated. 
OUR BITCHBB OARDEB ; The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 

JESSE.~SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY UFE. By 

Edward Jesse. Post 8vo, clotn limp. !l». 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.). WORKS BT. Cr.Sro, d. extra, Tu. Od. each. 
FIBOBR-RIBa LORE: Historical, Legendary, sad Anecdotal. With nearly 500 

Illustnitions. Second Edition. Revised and Balerxed. 
GREDUUTIES, PAST ABD PRESBRT. Indndiaithe See end Seamen. Miners, 

Talismans, Word and Letter Dtvinatioti, Bsorciainc end Blesiinf of Animals, 

Bird s. Bges, Luck. Ike. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CROWES AB D COROB ATIOW S: A History of Regalia. With 100 lllnstrations. 

JONSON*S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory 

and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifvoro. Edited by Colonel Cunning. 
HAM. Three vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6«. eech. 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

Containing "The Antiquities ot the Jews " and **The Wars of the Jews." With 51 
Illustrations and Maps. Two V ol s., demy 8vo. half«boond, liiw. Bd» 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters 00 Art and ArUsts. By 

Robert Kkmpt. P ost Hvo. cloth limp, 9'>« <M. 

KERSHAW. - C()LdNIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous 

Ske tc hes. By Mark Kkhhhaw . Post 8vo. illustrated boerda. ge. ; cloth. 9m, 6<t. 

KEYSER. — cut BY THE MESS : A Novel. By Arthur Kbysek. 

Crown 8vo, picture cove r, l e. ; c loth limp, le» 64. 

KING (R. ASHE)7N0 VELSB Y. Cr. Svo^et, Se. 6d. ee. ; poet 8vo. bds.. 9e. ea« 
A DBAWB OAHB. | «<THB WB ABIBO OVTHE OBEBB.** 

Post 8vo, illustrated boerde, 9e. eedi. 
PASSIOB'S SLAVE. | BBLL BABBT. 

KINOSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. Post 8vo. illustrated beei^9e, 

BUMBER SEYEBTEEB. Crown 8vo. cloth exoaTie. #<. 

KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE UON : A RommiioaorthaTbineeDth Cntnry' 
Edited, with ao lotrodQction, by the MARQuaae of Loaaa, K.T. Cr. 8vo. d. ex,, IN* 



X4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

KNIGHT. — THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM: How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knioht, M.R.CS., and Bdwaad 
Khight. L.R.C.H. Crown Bvo, In,; cloth limp. In, 6d. 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS* in Prose and Verse, 

*^ inclading " Poetry (or Children " and " Prince Doms." Edited, with Notes ^nd 

Introduction, by K. H. Shbphbrd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a pa^e 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig.** Crown 8vo, doth extra, T*. M* 
THE EBBAY8 OF BLIA. Pont 8vo. printed on laid paper and half-bomd, 9s. 
LITTLE B88ATB: Sketches and Characters bv Charles Lamb, selected from his 

Letters by Percy Pitxoerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ile. M. 
THE DRAMiTIO BB8AYB OP CHARLES LAHB. With Introdvctloa sad Notes 
by Dramder Matthews, and Steel-pUte Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd.. >ie. 6d . 

LANDOR.-CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE, &c., before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer^steallng. loth September, isSs. 
To which Is added. A OOHPBRBirCB OF HABTER BDVuId SPUBBR with the 
Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Walter Savage Lamdor. 
Fcap. 8vo. half-Roxburghe. ilii,6<i. . 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

Bariand THE ARABIAE IICHTB* EMTERTAIKMEITB. Translaied firoa the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edwakd William Lank. Illnstrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stahlbv Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanley Imwe-Poole. Three Vols^ demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7*. 0<l.each. 

LARDER.-~A S INNE R'S SEN TENC E; A Novel. By A. L arder. 3^ oU. 
LARWOOD (JACOB), WOBiKS' BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LOHDQR PARKS. With Illasts. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra. 3e.M. 
AHECDOTES OF THE OLBROY: The Antiquities Humours, and Eccentricities of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-boand, de. 

Post 8v6, biotb limp, de. CId. each. 
FOREWSIC AWECDOTES. I THEAT RICAL A HECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYIIE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, Sa. 
JEU X D'ESPRIT. Edited by/fE W RV S. Leioh. Post 8vo. cloth limp, ga. 



LEYS (JOHN). -T HE LIND SAY S ; A Rom a nce. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2 s, 

LIFE IN LONDON; or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
iiitrian Tom. With Cruixshank*s Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo,eloth extra, 
y». tid. jNew Edition p repannf, 

LINTON (E.' LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, doth limp, Sle. IM. each.~ 
WITCH STORIES. ^| OURSELVES: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each| post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2le.each. 
SOWING THE WIHD. UHDER WHICH LORD? 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. >'MY LOVE!** ] lORB. 

ATOMBMEMT OF LEAH DURDAS. PASTOE CAREW, HilUoDaIre ft mXui, 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 



Post 8vOi illustrated boards. 9e. each. 
THE REBEL OP THE FAMILY. | WITH A 8ILKEH THREAD. 



LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustraticns 

OD St(;<;l ami Wood. Crow:i tfvc, cloth exirn. 7*. 



LUCY.-GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. By Henry W. Lucv. Crown 

^vo. cloth fxii.,, :{m. 4S<I.; pnst^vo. illustrated boards, Urn, 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 

yerse by Kowf.rt Kfrbnch Di'KK. With 14 Pl ates. Demy 8vo » cloth bo ards. IMa. 

JJACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS~BY. 

TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, bound In canvas, iln. 4M. 
BROKE R WIHG8. With fi lUust s. by W. J. H ennks sy. Crow n 8^0, cloth extte, 6« 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRAMGER*S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cl, extra. S^, 
BDPQR WHITLOCK, Crtiws 8vo. cloth extra. ^, 



CHAttO ^ WINbUS, dl4, P iCCADlLLV. i^ 

MeCARTHY 7jUSTIN. M.P.>. WORKS 6Y. 

A HI8T0RT OF OUR OWI TIMIS. from the Accastlon of Qaeen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four volt, demy 8vo» doth eadra, 19«« each.*^AJao 
a PopOLAK Edition, in Fonr Vols., crown* Svo, doth extra, tt». each.— And a 
JuBiLBK Edition, with an Appendix of Eventa to the end of x880, in Two VoU^ 
larRe crown Svo, cloth extra, To* IM* each. 

A IHORT HISTORY Off OUR OWI TIMSft. One Vol., orown Svo, doth eortra, Oa. 
—Also a Ckkap PoPULAa Edition, post Svo. doth limp, Sia. M. 

A HinORT OV THB FOUR QBOroBS. Fonr VoU, demy Svo, doth extra, 
19a. each. . [Yds. I. ft U. fHidf 

Crown Svo, doth extra, IH» #d« each; poit Bvo, illnstratad hoarda. Sia. aadi. 



THB WAnRDALE RBIOHBOURSi 
HT BREHT*8 DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR SAXON. 
LIMLBT ROOHFORD. 
DEAR LADT DISDAIR. 



■IUHI8A1THR0PB. 
DOMA QUUCOTB. 
THB OOiST OF A BBASOR. 
MAID OF ATHBR8. 
CAHIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 



"THB RIOHT HOHOURABLB.** By Justin McCaktky, M.P.,and Mra.CAMroBLL- 
Prae d. F ourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6a. 

McCARTttY (JUSTIN H.. M.I>.>, WOftKS AY. 

THE FRBRCH RBYOLUTIOH. Foot Vola., 8vo, Itla. each. [Vda. I. & II. ready, 
AR OUTLIHE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAHD. Crown Svo, la.: cloth, I*. tIdU 
IRELABD BIHCB THB UBIOB I Irish History, 179S-Z88& Crown Svo. doth, 6a. 
BBGLARD UWDBR OLAD STOWB^ iMD-86. Crow n Svo, doth extra. 6a. 
HAFIZ IB LOHOOB: Poems! SmaU Svo, goQTcIoth, 8a. 64. 
HARLBOUniADE l Poema. S mall 4to, Ja p anese veilom, 81. 

OUR SEHSATIOB BOVBU Crown Svo^ pictora cover, la. f doth limp, la 6d» 

DOOM I An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, pictora oovar. la. 

DOLLT : A Sketch. Crown Svo, picture cover, la. | doth limp, la. 6«i. 

MLT LA SS: A Romance. Crown Svo, piotnra cover, la. ; doth limp^ !■# 6d. 

KACDONALD (GEORGE. LL.D.). WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FARCY AMD IHAOIRni<Mr. Ten Vols., cL extra. giU edges, hi cloth 
case, 91a. Or the Vols, may be had separately, Ux grdier dn at 9a. 6d« each 
VoL I. wiram and Without.— trb Hidmn Livb. 

„ II. The Disciplx.— Thb Gospsl Wombm.— Book or Somnbtb.— Okoan Sonos. 
' la III. Violin Sonob.— Bonos op trb Days and NioBxar-A Boob or Dbbams.— 
RoADSiDB PoBMs.— Forms pob ChuldBBV. 
M IV. Parables. — Ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

M V. ft VI. Phantastbs: A Faerie Romanoti j Vd. VII. Tbb Poxtbht. 

hVIII. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Hbart.— Shadows. 
M IX. Cross Purposes*— The Golden Kby.^Thb Carasoyn.— Littls Datuoht 
M X. The Cruel Painter.— The Wow & Rivvxn.— Thb CArrLB.-*TRB Bbobbn 
Swordsw—The Gr ay W olp. — Un cle Comibuu& 

THB COHPLBTB POETICAL WORKS OF ^R.^OBOBOB HAOOOBAUK Col- 
lected and arranged by the Aothor. Crown Svo, buckram, 6a. IShorlfy, 
A THREEFOLD CORD. Poems by Threo FriMds. Edited by Dr. Gsobob Mac 

Donal d. Post Sv o, cloth, fla. _____.^ 

MACDONELL— QUAKER (KHJSINS : A NoveL By Agnbs Macdonbll. 

Cro wn Svo. cloth ettra. riw. 6d. ; post 8vo, illnstrated boarda, tie. 

liTACdREGOR. - PASTIMES AND PIiAYEBS: Notes on Popular 

Games . By Robe rt Ma cqrbgor. Post Svo. cloth limp, 9a. 6^. ___ 

XACKAY.-INTERLUDBiS AND UNDERTONES ; or, MusrElITf^filigEt: 

By Ch arleb M acbay, LL.D. Crown S vo, doth ext ra, 6a. _ 

IfACLlSETiTRTiQQTISXLLERVTtHE) OF iLLUSfRI&US LlTER- 

ART CHARACTBRS: 8ft PORTRAITS: mA. Memoirs — Biofcraphical, Critical. 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal— illustrative of iba Literature of the former half ot 




each. 

Jo Illastrationa &vXho«ias R« Macquoid. 
I FROM BORHlVMrABD BRITTAHT. 
_34 Illastrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
THROUGH BORHARDT. With9>IUnstratlC)iu-t>yrr|e»UACguoiD,andaMap. 
mROUOH BRITTABT. With 35 ItlnsUalia^Sy T. R..Macquoio, and a Map. 
ABOUT TORUHIRE. With 67 Il lastration s by T. R. Macquoioi 

Post Svo.lTlastrated boardsT i^»» each. 
THE ETIL BTB, and other Stories. 1 LOST BOUU 



16 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



XAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its ManagemeDt : including full Practical 
Directions tor producing tbs LUnelicht, making Oxygen Gae, and preparing Lantern 
Slides. By T. C HxrwoKTW. With to lHustimUona. Cr. evo. ln» | cloth, l iu €4, 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Ptarformances with Cups and Balls, 
Bgga, Hats. Handkercliiefs, &c. All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Ckbm bk. With goo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 4n. 6<i. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Moseotn, 3 feet by « feet, with Arms and Seals emblasoned in Gold nnd Co lonrs, As* 

MALLOCK (W. H.X WORKS B7. 

THE MEW EEPUBLIG. Post 8vo, picture coirer, 9«w f cloth limjs 3e. 94» 

THE NEW PAUL ft VlEOmA i PosiUviMn on an Island. Pott Svo, doth. 9ak. M. 

POEMS. Smafl 4to, parchment, 8n« 

IB MFE WORTH LIYIWO? Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6e. 

MALLORrS (SIR THOMAS) MORT D* ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights ot the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
_ MoMTGOMBKiB Rawkiwo. Post SvQ, cloth Hmp. gw. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown Svo. doth extra, ya.6d. each. 

THE CHOICE W0RE8 OF HARK TWAIE. Revised and Corrected thnmghoot 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustration*. 
ROUOHIHO IT. and IHEOOEETS AT HOME. With 900 Illnstt. by F. A. FkAset. 
THE GILDED AftE. By Mark Twain and C D. Warner. With ats Illostratioos. 
MARK TWA1H*8 LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustration!!. 
A YAEKEE AT THE CO URT OF KIHO ARTHU R. With sao Illnsts. by Beard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7e. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. boards. Sin. each. 
THE INR0CEMT8 ABROAD; or, New Pilgrim's Process. With 2^4 IHastratinoi. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIH'B PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE ADVEHTUREB OF TOM SAWYER. With zzi Illustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 
THE PRIHCE ARD THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE OR THE MIBBIBBIPPL With 300 Illustrations. 
ADYERTUREB OF HUCK LEBERRY FIWH. W ith 174 Illnsts. by B. W. Kbmbls. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHART, &c. Cr. SvoTcK, Oe. $ postSvo. illust. bds.. *Ja. 

THE AMERICAH CLAIMART: The Adventures of Mulberry Sellers. With 

numer ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, 3a. ttd. [Preparing . 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduct ions, b? Col. Cuwniwowam. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Oe. 

MARRYAT (FLORENCE), N0VELSrBY.~p^v^iii^.board^^..7ach! 

A HARVEST OF WILD OAT S. 1 WRITTER IW FIRE, t FIGHTIVO THE AIR. 
^PER t SESAME t Cro wn 8to, doth extra. 3e. 6 <l. % post 8 vo, picture boards ^a. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYiS. From the Text of William GiFFORDr~Editcd 

by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. doth extra, da. 

MASTERMAN.~HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS: ANo^'^L By' J. 

Mastrrma n. Post 8vo. illustrated bo ar ds. JI a. 

MATTHEWS.— A SECRET OF TrfFSlA, &c. ByBRANOER MatthewI 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, !ia. t cloth limp, ^n, Od. 

MAVHEW.-LOKbON CHARACTERS AND Tfl£ HuMOROUS SIbfi 

OF LOH DOR UFE. By H bwry Mathbw. With Illus t s. Cr own 8vo, cloib, 3a. 64. 

MENKEN.~^NFEI]ICIA : Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. With 
Biographical Preface, IllustratioQa by F. S. Lummis and F. O. C. Darlrv, &nd 
Facsimile o f a Lette r fr om CHABLBg Dicrbms. Small 4to, c loth exjtra.Ta. 0«l. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ONTJTthrough Texas to the Rio Grande. By 



A. B. SwBET and f . Awmoy Kwox. W ith 3 65 Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cloth e x tra. T a. 

MIDbLEMASS (JeANX NOVELS BY. Post 8to, must, boards, -j*. ^h. ~ 

TOUCH^HD 00. I MR. DORILLIOR^ 

MlLLER.-PHYSlOtOGY"lH)R THE YOUNG ;'or. The House of Life: 

Human PhysioloRy, with its application to the Preservation of Health, by Mrs. 
F. Fbn wicx MiLLBB. With nnawons Illnstrmtiont. Poet 8to, doth Ifanp. da. Sd* 



CHATTO k WINDU8, dl4, PICCADILLY. if 



kiLTON (J. L.), WORKS BY. Post Svo. 1 •. each ; cloth, Is. M. each. 
THE HYQIKIE OF THB BKOI. With Directums for DUt, Soept. Bathe, &e. 

THE BITH IH DIBEA8BB OF THE IKIV. ^^ 

THE LAWS OF LIFE, AM D THEIK BEIJLTIOE TO DI8EA8EB OF THE BKIll. 
THE BUCCEggFUL TBBATHEM T OF EEPRO B Y. Demy 8vo, l e, 

MN TO (WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OB BAD? Cr. 8vo. Is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS B7. 

HATHEBGOUBT BEOTOBT. Poet 8to. illustrated boards. 9m. 

THAT OIBL III BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1*. €A. _ 

MDORE (THOMASX WORKS B7. 

THE EPIOUBEAH; and ALOIPHBOV. Post 8to. half-boond, 3a. 

PB08E ABD YEBBB. Hemoroas, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Mooke : 

with Soppreseed rassaxes from the Memoirs of Lord Bvron. Edited by R. 

Hbrne ^mspmbrd. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Tn. <M. 

MIDDOCK (J. E.), STORIES BY. 

BT0BIE8 WEIBD ABD WOBDEBFUL. Post 8TO,Ulu8t. boards, tin. 9 cloth, dfuetl. 

THE DEAD HAN*B BEOBET; or, The Valley of Gold: A Narrative of StranRe 
Adventure. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ft«. $ 
post 8vo. illustrated boards. 'Jn» 

MtJRRAY (D. CHRISTIE). NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra. 3e. 6d. each ; post8vo, illustrated boards. 9m. e;trh. 



i LIFE'S ATONEMEBT. 
rOBEPH*S OOAT. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
If AL 8TBAB0E. 



HEABTS. 
WATOFTHEWOBLD 
A MODEL FATHEB. 
OLDBLAZBB*BHEBO. 



BY THE GATE OF THB SEA. 
A BIT OF HUHAB NATURE. 
FIB8T PBBBOB BIBOULAB. 
CYBIO FOBTUBB. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) ft HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

)HE TBAVELLEB BETUBlfB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, Sle. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3*. M. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9«. each. 
PAUL JOBBS*B AUAS. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestibr and G. Nicolbt. 
THE B ISHOPS' BIBLE. . 

HORRAY (HfiNRfOroVllSTY; " 

I GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9h. ( cloth, Sis. 64. 
II BO BG OF SIXPEBCB. P ost 8 vo. clo t h extra. *2m. t M. ISkorHy , 

NISBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. 

^BAIL UP!** A Romance of Bushrangers AND Blacks. Cr. 8vo,c1. ex^3«.4l4« 
UEBBOBS IB ABT. With 31 Il lustra tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra . 9n, &4. 

no^elists.-half-h6urs with the best noveusts of 

THE CEBTUBY. Edit, by H. T. Mackenzie Brlu Cr.Svo, cl., a»>gdl. [Prtpartng, 



0*€ONNOR. - LORD BEACONSFIELD : A Biography. By T. P. 

^ O' Connor. M.P. Sixth Edition, with an Intro ducti o n. Crown 8vo, cloth extra . Se. 

0*>: AMLON (AUCfi), KCfVUfBYT Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9e. each. 
THE U BFOBE SEEH. ^j OHABOE? OB FATE ? . 

OHNET (GEORGES), NOYlLS BY. 

DOCTOR RAMBAU. Translated by Mrs. Cashbl HoBY. With o Illustrations by 
E. Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6e.t post 8yo, illustrated boards, 3«. 

A LAST LOYE. Translated by Albert D. Vanoam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, J«. i 
post 8vo, illustrated boards* 9a. 

A WEIBD GIFT. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. #d« i 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9e. 

OLIPHANT (MRSJL NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illnstrated boards, 9n. each. 
THE PBIHBOSE PATH. | THE GBEATE8T HEIBEBB » EBGLABD. 



WHITELADIEB. With Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Henry Woods, 
A. R.A. Crown 8vo , cl oth extra. 3 a. 6<i.| po st 8vo. illustrated boards. i>a. _ 

O'REILLY (MRS.).~PH (EBE'S FO RTUNES. Post 8vo. must, bds.. 2s. 
0*S1[AUGHNESSY (AfiTHUR), POEMS BY. 

LAYS OF FBARCB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. lOs. 64. 
MUSIC ABD MOOBLIOHT. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. Ta. €t 
SOBOB OF A WOBKEB, Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, Ts. #d. 




i8 600K3 PUBLISHED 6¥ 

OUIDA, NOVELS BY. Cr.Svo,cl..3B.U.eai±; paMaToJIIut.bdh. Jili 
HELD IN BOMDIQE. FOLLB-FJlBllli:. . ■(>?■». 

TRICOTHIH. ; ADOO OF rUKDEBB. PIPISTBBUX). 

BTRATHNOeS. I PlBCAHEt. A VILLJiGE COnill 

CKANDOa. 1 TWO UTTLB WOODEI II HABEMMA. 

CECIL CABTLBMAlHes' IHOEB. BISBI. 

OAOE. I SIOBA. WAHDA. 

IDALIk. IE A WIHIBB CITt. FSBSCOBS. J OTHU 

UNDER TWO FUflB. ABIADHB. PBISOBBB KAIVAZD 

PUCK. I FBIBIIDBHtft I flUIUtBBOT. I KOm 

BYftLlN. Cmwn B.o, cIotEi u iiij, a* M. ( pwi Svo, illonwtrf bauds, 9a, 
BAKTA BAKBABA, &c. Second Edl[lon^ Sqoue Ivo, cluh aitta. »». 
WISDOM, WIT, ABD PRtHOB. stlwiBil f™n tba Woik. o( Ouiu by F. SK 
""""""""'' " " ~,piiioM.i»i»Jr»ted I»i3»ra». 9m 



PAGE (H. A.). WORKS BY. 

TMOREAU : Huyfe^ind Aini. Witb Ponntt. PmI Iio, CIMh liDp, 
""'""" -" " - t;ed on > Wfw Prinejpla, Oxumi Btb^ cX 



AHIMAL ABECDOtXB. . 



PAUL.— GEWTLE AND SIMPLE. By MaroabetA.Pavl. WEihFi-n 
PAYN (JAMES). NOVELS BT^ ' 

Cro«nB¥o.cloEhritiJ.;(~. ed.aich- toil 8vo. lilU!.(r.iidtl b<Hi^'. -J-, each. 
LOBT SIB VASBIXa&ERD. 



WALTER'S WOBD. 



A ORAPE FROM A THOBH. 

PBOlf EXILE. 

THE CANON'S WARD. 



THE HYSTEBY OF MIRBBIDGB. 
THE WORD AND THE WUX, 



HUMOROUS STORIEB. 
THE FOBTBR BROTHERS. 



'< THE CLYPFARDS OF CLYFFB. 
POUND DEAD. 



A PERFECT TRBABUBE. 



^ VGNOEANCE. 
J TEAR, CECIL'S TRY SI. 
. MASTER. 



QWENDOLINE'S 



EPRiVATBYUl 

NOT WOOED. BUT WON, 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWAB 



s 



IB PERIL AND PRIVATION: Smriuoi Mabike 
8UBHY BTOBIES, and toma BHADT OHES. ' 

NOTEB FROM THE "HEWS." Crnwntlvr.pnrt' 



<HTU» R»lold. Wilt 
t F[DDtiepi«CB bj ft 



PEVHELL (H. CHOLMOND£L£V>, WOKKS BY. t«ititD,ci.,t«..4M., 

PEOASUB RB-BADDLED. Wiih TenfuM-pa«e Illiislr»lion»bT G. Du Mauuh 
THE MUSES OF MAYPAIR. Vtn de fioci<l^. Selccled by H. C, P««mki.u 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Posi b.o. ■.. each; dmh, I.. 6a.e 

BEYOND THE a ATE S. Br IbeAultaor i AH OLD BAICB PARADISE. 
of ■TljeGaicsAisi.' I BUROL AHS IB PABADIBE, 

I by C. W. Kurp. Cr Bvc, t: I cloth. Xm. 



JACK THE FIBHERMAB. 



LADY LOVELACE. FmiSvi 
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PLANCHE (J. BO, WORKS BY. 

THE PUR8UIVAHT OF ARHB; or, Hmddry Foanded mdB FmIs. With 

Coloured Froati»iec«, Five Plates, and 909 inasts. Crown Svo, olotb, Ta. 64l« 
gOMfl g A ND P0KM8, 1819-1^79. Introdnction by Mra. MACKAKiiBaa. Cr.8iro,cl.,6i» . 

FLUTARCH*S LIVES OF ILLUSTBIOUS MEN. Translated from the 

Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch, bjr John and 
WiLLUM Lawowokwk« W i th Po rt raits. Two Vo ls., demy 8vo, halfrbonnd.llOa. 6 d. 

PSFS (EDGAB AnSN)~^H0lCl^0RKS;»rpro6e and Pbetry. IHtro- 

duction by Chas. Baudclairs, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8to, cloth, Ta. 04. 

THE HYS T ERT OF MA RIE R OOET, Ac. Post 8vo. Ulustrated boaitis, 9». 

POPE'S POETICAL WOftHS. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2a. 

Piles (E. C), sovEts sy; ^^ 

Crown 8vo, doth astra, S*. 0«l. each : post Sro, illnstrated boards. 9a« each. 
YALERTIEA. | THE FOREIORER E. f HR8. IdUfOABTERm RIVAL. 
QBRALD. Pott 8vo. fllustrated boards, !Ja. 

PRINCESS OLOA.— BADNA : or, The Great Conspiracy of x88x. By 
'he Princess Oloa. Crown 8to. cloth extra, 6a. 

PRt)CTOR (RlCHAU) A., B.^X WORKS BY. 

ILOWERl OF THE 8KT. With 55 IHntts. Small crownSvo, cloth astn.Sa. 64. 
BABY 8TAR LBBBORB. With Star Maps for Brery Nigh In the Year. Drawings 

of the Constellations, Ac. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6e. 
FAMILIAR BOIERCB 8TUDIEB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 
B&TURR AHD 1TB BYBTEM. WUh 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. doth ex., lOe. 64. 
MYBTERIEB OF TIME AHD BPAOB. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6«. 
TIE UMIVERBE-OF BUHB. With numerous Illustrations. Cr.Svo, cloth ez~ 6a. 
WAOEB A RD WA RTS OF BCIEH CB WORKBRB. Crown 8t o; la . 64. 

PKYCE.-MlSS~li[AXWEtI7S" AFFECTIONS. By RiciiARD Pryce, 
Aithor of " No Imi/edimeat.*' With a Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crown Svo, 

cloth e xtra. 3a. 64. _ . _ __ _ _ ^ 

PAMBOSSON. -POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Rambo8son» Laureate 

of t^6 Institute oF F rance. With n umerous Illusts . C r own 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. 64. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT ABIGAIL DYKIBS: A Novel. By Lt-Coiooel 

Gp orgk R awdolph, U .S.A. Cro wn 8vo. cloth extra. Ta. 64. 

BEADE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY: ' 

Crown 8v o. clot h eittra, illustrated. 3a. 64. each ; pott 8to. illntt bds^ 9a. each. 
PSa WOFFIROTOR. Illustrated by S. L. Fildbs. R. A.— Also a Pocket Koition, 

set in New Type, in Blsevir style, fcap. 8vo, halMeather. ila. 64. 
CHRISTIE JOHRITOHB. Illostratedby William Smalx^— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Klxevir style, fcap. 8vo. half-leather. Sla. 64. 
IT IB RBVBR TOO LATE TO MEED. Illustrated by G.J. Pinwku,. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE REVER DID RUK SMOOTH. Illnstrated bf 

Helen Patkrson. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. Ac. Illostrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE MB LITTLE, LOVE MB LORO. illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusis. by Sir John Gilbert. R.A., and C. Keenb. 
THE CLOiBTBR ARD THE HEARTK Illustrated by Charles Keenb. 
HARD GASH. Illnstrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH OAURT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes. R.A.. and Wiluam Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Mauribr. 
PUT YOURSELF IE HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATIOR. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
A SIMPLETOR. Illustrated by Kate Craupurd. 
THE WAHDERIRO HEIR. Illustrated by Helen Paterson. S. L. Fildbs. R.A., 

C. Grffm, and Hrnry Woods, A.R.A. 
A WOMAR-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldbrt. 
BIRGLEHEART ARD DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated bv P. Macnab. 
GOOD STORIES OF MER ARD OTHER AHIMAL8. Illustrated br B. A. 

Abbey, Percy Macquoid, R.W.S., and Joseph Nash. 
THE JILTtsnd other Stories. Illnstrated by Joseph Nash. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illnstrated by Fred. Barnard. 
RBADIARA. With a Steel-plate Port rait of C harles Reads. 

BIBLE CHABACTERB: Stud ies oTD^S^tmS^gtc . Fcap. Svo^ leatfaBntte^ la. 
8EUB0TI0RB FROM THE WOfiKft 6P CMftLIA BEADS. With an Introdnction 
py Mrs. Ale^. Ireland. 9pd a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo^ buckram, 6«. 



90 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, w 6d. each ; pott 8vo, illmtnted boardi. g«ieecb 
THK PRIHOE OF WALEB*8 e iRDlH PARTY . | WIHD 8T0BIBI. 

Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, fHh each. 
THE UlIVHABinD HOUaS. I FAIRT WATRR. 

MYSTERY IR PALACE 0ARDBR8. HER MOTHER'S DARUVO. 




Crown Siro. cloth extra. 3a. 6«i. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards. 9mm eaeta. 
WOMER ARE STRARGE. i THE HARDS OF JUSTICE. 



L WORKS BT. Square 8iro,dotbcOt,ya.6d.«iich. 
OUR OLD COURTRT T0WR8. With^^ Illustrations. 
RAHRLES ROURD ETOR ARD HARROW. With 50 IlluttratiQiis. 
APOUT EROLARD WITH DICKERS. With 58 Illnsts. byC. A. Va»o»KWOor. Ac 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danibl Defob. (Major's Edition.) With 

3 7 illustrations by Gkorgb Cruikshawk. Post 8vo, half'bound, {>•. 

ROBINSON (F. W.X NOVELS BY. ~~~ 

Crown Sirq. cloth extra. 3a. 6«i. each : post 81 
WOMER ARE STRARGE. | THR 1 

ROBINSON (PHIL). WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, doth extra. Ti 
THE POETS' BIRDS. I THE POETS' BEASTS. 

THE POETS A RD RATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, IR SEOTS. [Prf^erMC. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL UPLfiCTIOHS. wah 

Notes, and an Introductory Essa y by Saimt^Bbuvb. Post 8iro. c l oth limp, ^m, 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE : A Ust of the Principal Warrior* 

who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A. D. 1066-7. W it h Arms emblaxo ned i n Gold and Colours. Handsomely pri nted. 3«. 

ROWLEY (HORrBUGH> WOMS BY. Post8vo,cioth,9..iM.«ich. 

PUNIARA: RIDDLES ARD JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 

MORE PURIARA. Profusely Illustrated. 

lUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. 

Post 8vo, illuntrated boards, ila. each : cloth limp, 9«« (M. each. 
SKIPPERS ARD SHELLBACKS. I GRACE BALMAIGH*S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS ARD S CHOLARS. [___ 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6«. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, tia. each. 



ROUHD THE QALLBY-FIRB. 
IR THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A YOYAQE TO THE CAPE. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE •'OCEAR STAR.* 
THE ROMARCE OF JERRY HARLOWR 




OR THE FO*K*SLE HEAD. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. *2», 
AH OCEAN TRAGEDY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. B4. i post 8vo, illust. bds.. 9«. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown 8vo, cl. extra. 3«. Od. ; post 8vo, illust, bds.. *a«. 
_ ALONE OR A WIDE. WIDE SEA. Three V ols., crown 8vo. [Feb. 

CAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

^ A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Oliver Wendell Holmes and a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. $ post 8vo, illust boards, )!•. 
_ T HE JU NIOR DEAN. 3 vo ls., cr own 8vo. 

SALA.— GASLiiGrHT AND DAYLIGHT. By Georgb Augustus Sala. 

Host 8vo. illustrated boards. J«. 

SANSON:=iSEVEN~GENERAfiONS OF EXECUtTONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanhon Family ii6'<4 to 1^47). Crown hvo. cloth extra. !{«• Oil. 

SAUNDERS~(JOHN)rNOVELS~BY. 

Crown Mvo. cloth extra, .'J«. 4W. ♦'arh : poM 8vo. iMustrat'^d bo'«r'1*, 3«.^ach. 
GUY WATERMAN. I THE LION IN THE PATH. | THE TWO DBEAMER8. 
BOUND TOJTHE WHEEL. Crown Sv6. cloth ext ra. .Sa. tM. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE). NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. IM*» Ha. oacb; post kvo illn^tratM boards, 3a. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. ^| SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN MERRYVTEATHER. "Post 8vo, illustrated boirds.tla. 
GIDE ON'S RO C K. Crown 8vo. cloth extr a. S»». <ld. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium ofimerchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TATLoa, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geolo^, 
Botany, Physiotogy, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy. Physio<;raphy 
Photogn|^y,&c. Fnea 4dk Moothlv : or As. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
D)ay be hsd, f'a. •«!. each ; Vols. XX. to date. .l*. each. Cases for Binding, la« 6«i« 
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SECRET OUT. THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
taining Experiments in Drawing-room or "White Magie.** By W. H. Crbmbk. 
With 300 lllugtrationi. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4m» mL 

SEGUIN (L. G.). WORKS BY. 

THE COUHTRT OP THB PAB8I01I PLAT 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illostrai 
WALKS IH ALGIERS. With 2 Maps and 




SE NIOR (WM.).~BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. THE FIRST FOLIO.— Mr. William Shakbspsare's 

CoysDiBS. HiSTOKiss. AND Traqsoibs. Published according to the true 
OriKinall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaooakd and Ed. Bx^unt. 1623.— 
A r#>Huced Pbotocraphic Reproduction. Small 8vo. half-Roxburghe, 7e. IM. 
SHA! ^iPEARE FOR CHILDREll : LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With 
I liudtrations, coloured and plain, by J. Mora Smith. Crown 4to. cloth. 



SHARP.— CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By William 

Shabf. Crown 8iro, cloth extra, Cm, 

SHARP (LUKE). -IN A STEAMER CHAIR. Bv Lure Sharp. With 

Two Illustrati ons by Dkmaim HAyMOWD. Crown Siro, cloth extra. 8«« 6d. 

SHELLfiY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PERCY BTS8HE SHELLET. Edited, Prefisced, and Annouted by K. HaahK 
Shrpnbkd. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3e. 0«L each. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 
VoL L lutfoduction by the Editor: PotthuinousFraKnienttor MarRiMt Nicbotoon; Shdley^t Corre* 
•pondence wtth.Stockdale : The Wnndanni; jew; Queen M$h, wkh the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; RosaHnd and Helen : Prometbeusunbouud : Adonais, Ac 
VoL II. Laon and Cythoa : The Cenci : JuUsa and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tyranc j The Witch of 

Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of AaBKhytiai odMrPleoM. 
PROBE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. L TheTwoRomanceaoTZastrotslandStlrvynetflMDHbllBSBdMailewPMinjhWts: A ReAi«<% 



tion of Deism ; Lettento Lefeh Hunt, and tone Minor Wri(ines ud Fragments. 
VoL IL The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translatioas and Fragments, lidited by Mrs. SUBLLa% . 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Into of the Prase Worka. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES : A NovS By R. H. Shbrard. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, le. t cloth, le. Osl. 

SHERIDAN (fiSNeftAL). - IPERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 



p. H. SHERII>Air. With Portraits and Fac«imiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ;I4»« 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Lie an d Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Pmee snd 

Poetry. Translations, Speeches. Joker, &c. With xo Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl., Te. tfd. 
THE RITALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCAEDAL, and other Plays. Po»t 8vo, printed 

on laid paper and hnlf- bound. 9ii. 
SHERIDAV'S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCAEDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
B rawdbr Matt hk ws. With IHustr ations. Dem y 8vo. h a lf-parchment, lile. Si l. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHlUP) COMPIJEfl"POlTICAL WORKS, includ- 

inK all those in "Arcadia.** With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c by the 
Re v. A. B. GaosAar. D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth boards. 18e. 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of f-amoas Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Tacob Larwooo and John Camdbn Hottrm. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 9 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Te. 6«t. 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3e. each : cloth limp. 9m, 6d. each. 
ROGUES AMD YAOAEOEDS. I MART JAKE MARRIED. 
THE RIEQ 0' BELLS. TALES OF TO-DAY. 
MART JAKE'S MEMOIRS. | DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illastrttioilt. 
TIKKLETOFS CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Mauricb GaKiprBNHAOBN. 
ZEPH: A Clrens Story, ftc. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, le. each ; cloth. !•• 6d. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIYB: and HORRIBLE LOKDOK. 
THE DAGOKET RECITER AKD READER: being ReadinRs and Redtatkmt In 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Grorob R. SiMf. 
DACMWET DITTIES. From the /?«/rr«#. ' "^ 

T0i «A«S 9f 9^^9^ CAlfPlM48t 



E2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalx. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo. picture cover. 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

SEETCHLfiY.-A MATCH IK T&E DA&K. By Artbur Sketchlby. 

Po st :^vo. illustrate d boa rds, *Ju^ 

SLANG DICTIOSlltY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 

doial. Crown Hvo. cloth extra. 6»> 6^ 

SMITH (J. MOYRL WORKS BT. 

THE PRllCE OF AR60LI8. With ijo lUnMi. Post 8vo, cloth estn. .la. ed. 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ctlt, 6a» 
TH E WO OI HQ OF TH E WAT E R WITOH. Illust rated. Post 8yo, cloth, gii. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Kksident. Crown 8vo, 

le. ; clotb» In. Od. 

SOCTETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from C ount Paul V asili to a Yonng F r ench Diplomat. Crow n Bvo. clo t h, Itw, 

SOMERSET. — SdNJQS OF ADIEU. B7 L^rd" Hbmry Somerskt. 

_ Small 4to, Japanese vel lum. C». 

SPALDING.-ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 

in th e Kxistence of DfcviJs. H3f_T. A. Spalding. LL.B. Crown 8vo. cloth e» tra. Sm^ 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post Kvo, ill list rated boards, 9n, each. 



THE MT8TERIB8 OF HBROH DYKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. 
THE GOLDEN HOOP. 



HOODWINKED; and THE RAIDT- 

CROFT MYSTERY. 
BACK TO LIFE. {Skftlf. 



Post StOi cloth liitip, ii*. 6cl. each. 
A BARREN TITLE. I WIFE OR NO WIFEt 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ]«• 



SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

by Walter J. Moroa n. Crow n 4to. cloth gilt. 0». 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE)7~Ar I'oetical Birthday Book. Roy^ 

irifiio, cloth extra, ^m. Gd. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

STAUNTONT^THElXwsrAND PRACTICE OF CHESS, "wirh^ 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Kohert B. Wormald. 
Cro wn 8vo. cloth eitra. 5 w. 

ST EDMAN (E. CX WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown dvo. cloth extr.i. 9m. 



STERNDALE. - THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Rodert 

Akmitagk Stf.rndalk. Cr. &vo, cloth extra , jlw, Od. ; po st Svo^ilhist. boards. *2<u 

STEVENSON~(R. LOUIS). WORKSBY. Postbvo. ci. limp. Hn. o d. each" 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis.by Waltsr Cranb. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. Fo urth Rdirion. With a F rontispiece by Waltbk Cranb. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, Kilt top, ttn. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Kiontispirrp. Third Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. j UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Editioo. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIROINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, with othe r Me mories and Essays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, hlcventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, ••,! 

post H\o, i.lustrated boards, !<m. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, !l«. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. hand-made and brown paper, le. 



STODDARD. - SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 

('. WAWK^N Sroii-AKn. IlhiMratctl l>v Wai.lis M ackav. Cr. 8vo. c l. extr.i. il«. Od. 

STORIESFROM FOREIGN NO VELISTST' With Notices byHKLUN.ind 
Alicii Ziumkrn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3e. Ikl. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, *J«, 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

With T9 Illustrations by Gilhkkt Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extia. Hn* 

STRUfrS SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

EH6LARD; including the Rtiral and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum> 
meries, Shows, StCntrom the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Bdited bj 
W LLiAM How». With 140 Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. y«« 6<l. 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDON : A Residential Guide. With 

a Map, and Notes on Rental, Rates, and Accommodation Crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. 

SWiFrS (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 

Portrait, and Facsimilea of the Maps in ** Gulliver's Travels.*' Cr. 8vo. cl., 7«. 0«l. 

6ULLIVBR*B TRAYELB, and A TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo, printed on laid 

paper and half*bound, 9a« 
A HOHOOBAPH OH SWIFT. ByJ.CHURTON Collims, Cr. 8vo, cloth. »■. IShortly. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 

8BLEGTIOH8 FROM POETICAL WOBKg 
OP A. G. SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, Om. 
ATALAMTA IN CALYDON. Cr. 8vo. On. 



CHA8TELABD: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo. Tii. 
BOTES ON POEHg ABD RBYIBWS. 

DemT8vo, In. 
P0BH8 ABD BALLADS. Fiatr Ssribs. 

Crown 8vo or leap. 8vo. 9«. 
POEMS ABD BALLADS. Skcond Sbkibs. 

Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo. 9n, 
rOBMS ABD BAUiAOS^ Third Sbriss. 

Crown 8vo, 7a« 
BONOS BEFORE SUBRISE. Crown 8vo. 

BOTHWBLLt A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 

19a. Ad. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. 8vo, 6m. 



GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol H.of G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown ttvo, Gx. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Cr. 8vo. I*^». 
BRE0HTMBU8: ATrsKedy. Cr.8vo,<SM. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGflDBS. Crown 

Hvo. Oa. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo. Ta. 
MARY STUART: A Tragedy. Cr.Svo Hn. 
TRISTRAM OF LY0NE8SE. Cr. 8vo. Om. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Sm. 4to. Nm. 
A MIDSUMMEB HOUDAY. Cr.Svo, Tm. 
MABINO FAUBRO: A Tragedy. Crown 

8vo, Oa. 
A STiflDY OFVIOTOR HUGO. Cr.Svo, 6*. 
MI80BLLANIB8. Crown 8vo. Ida. 
LOOBIBB : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo. 6a. 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr.Svo, Ya. 



SYHONDS.— WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG : Mediaeval Latin Students* 

Songs. With Essay and Trans, by J. Addinqtow Symowps. Fcap. 8vo. parchmant. 6a> 

SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, in 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illus- 
tra tion s, and Lite of the Author by J . C. Hottbw. Crown Svo. cloth aitra. 7a. 6dl. 

TAINE*S HISTORT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

*" Henry Van Laun. Foot Vols, small demy Svo, el. bds.^ 36a.~-PoFULAX Boition, 
Two Vols ., larg e crown 8vo, cloth entra. Igw . _ . 

fAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB : Bur- 

lesq ues of Modem Writers. Post S v o, cloth limp, 9|k 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.S.), WORKS BY. Cr. Svo. cl. ex., ra. 64. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kin»;dom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and loo Illustrations. 

OUR COMMON BBITI8H FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. 33X lUuttrations. 
THE PLAYTIME NATURAL IS T. With 3 6^) Illust rations. Crown Svo, cloth, lla._ 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMXs. Containing " Clancartv," 

"Jeanne Dare." "rTwixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's Revenge," "Arkwrigbt't 
Wife," ''Anne Boleyn." V Plot and Passion." Crown Svo. cloth extra. Ta. 6d. 
*»* The Plays may alro be had separately, at la. each. 

TENNYSON (LORD) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 

With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6a. 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Slcetches bv William Makbpsacb Thackbray, depicting Humorous Incidents in 
his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of Jiis Everyday Reading. 
With a Colourod Frontispiece. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7a. 



THAMES. -A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES. 

By A. S. KxAUtSB. With 349 lUostrationa Post Svo, Ja. ) cloth, la. 6dU 
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THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BT. Cr. Svo. cl., 3m. 64. e«. ; pott 8^ 9«. «. 

THE VIOLIH-PLJLTBR. | PROUD HAIBIB. 

CRE 8SIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9m. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Intro- 

dULtion by Allah Comminoham, and 4S lllustr at ioot. Post 8vo, half-boond, 9»m 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr.8vo.ci. extra. y«.Od.«.cii. 

THE UPS AHD CORRBBPOIDEHOB OP J. H. W. TURNER. Poondedapon 

Letters and Papers furnished by his Priends. With lUostraiions in Cohmra. 
HAUITBD LONDOH. Edit, by E Walfokd. M.A. l Uosts. by P. W. Paistolt. P.SA. 

Post 8tOi illustrated boards, 9«. each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES POR THB MJlRnnM, 

TIMES (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. y«. 6dk eM±. 

THE HISTORY OP CLUBS AND CLUB LIPB IB LOBDOB: Anecdotes of Hi 

Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 4s iilustratloiis. 

EBGLISH ECCEHTRI08ABDEC0BBTRI0ITIBS: Stories of Wealth and Paabioa. 

Delusions. Impostures. and Fanatic Missions, Sporting Scenes, Bc centr io Aftiats, 

T heatrical F olk. Men o f Letters, Ac. With 48 Illnstrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. :i». Od. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. ssch. 
THB WAT WE UVE BOW. | MARIOB PAT. 

KEPT IB THE DARK. HR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILT. 

PRAU PROHHABB. I THE LAB D-LBAOUBRS. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ils. each. 
GOLDEB LIOB OP GRABPERE, | JOHB CALDIOATE. | AWERICAB IKBATOB. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES EA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6«. each : post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9s. ssch. 
LIK E SHIPS U P OB THE SEA. | MA BE L'S PROGRESS. | ABBE FORBBSt. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).-DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Postavo. must. bds^9s. 
TROWBRIDGE. -FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

BKiDGB. Post Hvo, illustrated boards, 9». 

fYTLER"TcrcrFRASER-).-MISfRESS "JUDITH : A Novel. B^ 

C. C. Pwaser-Tytlkr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Jlx. Od. ; p ost 8vo, i llu st. boardSt 9 s» 

TYTLER~(SARAH), NOVEIJS BY. 

THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 



Oown 8vo. cloth extra, 3e. Od. each ; nont 8vo. illustrated boards, 9s« escli. 
THE BRIDE*S PASS. BURIED DIAHOBDS. 



BOBLBSSE OBUGE. 
LADY BELL. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
CITOYENBE JACQUELIBE. 
SAIKT HUBGO*S CITY. 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9s. each. 



BEAUTY ABD THE BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



VILLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover la. 

WALTTWHITMAN, P0EMS~BY] Edited, wTihT Introduction, by 

W illiam M. Rossktti. Wit h Port rait. Cr. 8 vo, han d-made p aper and buck ram. <le. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S~COMPLETE~ANGLER ; orrThe~cin. 

templative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Ancle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charlbs Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
bjr Sir Harris N ico las, and 61 Illustrati ons. Crown 8vo, cloth a ntique. Te. 64* 

WARD (HERBERT), w6R~ks~BY. ^ 

PIYB YEARS WITH THE COBGO CABBIBALS. With 9s Illustrations by the 

Author, Victor Pkrarp, and W. R. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo. cloth ex., 14m. 

MY LIFE WITH STANLEY*S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Wrllbr, 

F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, Iw.; cloth, je. «d. 

Warner.— A roundabout journey. By Charlbs Dudley 

Warnki. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6«. 
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WALFORD (EDWARD, M.AO. WORKS BY. 

WALFOBD'S COUIITT FAMILnS OF THE UHITED KIHODOH (1802). Contain- 

ing the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c.. of ia,ooo Heads of Families, 

their Heirs. Offices, Addresses. Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, AOn. 
WALFORD'g aHILLIHQ PEBRAOB (1882). Containing a List of the Honse of 

Lords, Scotch and Irish Peers, &c. 32010. cloth, !■• 
WALFORD'S 8HILLIH6 BAROHETAQE (1888). Containing a List of the Baronett 

of the United Kinsdom, Biosraphical Notices, Addresses, dec. samo, cloth. In. 
WALFOBD'g BHILUHG KHiaHTAQB (1888). Containing a Ust ot the Knights 

ot the United Kingdom, Hiosraphical Notices, Addresses, Ac samo, cloth, In. 
WALF0R0*8 8HILLIBG HOUU OF COMHOHg (1888). Containing a List of all 

Members of Parliament, their Addresses. Clubs, ftc. fsmo, cloth. Is. 
WALFOBD'8 COHPLBTB PBEBAGE, BABOHBTAOB, KBIOHTAGB, AMD 

H0U8B OF C01IM0I8 (188a>. Royal samo, cloth extra, gilt edsen. Ah. 
WALF0BD*8 WIHD80R PBBBAQB, BABOHETAGB, AMD KlIGHTAOB (1881). 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lils. <M. 

TALB B OF OUR OBBAT FAMILIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. »w. 6d. 

WARRANT TO £X£CUT£ CHARLES 1. A Facsimile, with the 59 

Signatures and Sf ais. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. Sla. 
WABBABT TO EXECUTE MABT QUEEH OF BOOTS. A Facsimila, ioclndhig 
Queen Eliyjibeth's Signature and the Great Seal, ils. 

WASSERMANN.— THE DAFFODILS : A Movel. By Ullias Wasssr- 

MA NM. Crown 8vo, 1m. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

VneATHiER, HOW TO FORTBTELL the, with PdCKfiT SPEiC- 

TBOSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. With to Illustrat ions. C r. »vo. Is. ; cloth, Iw. ltd. 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK of pottery and porcelain, "b? 

HoDDsa M. W bst rofp. W ith ll lusts. an d Lis? of Marks. Cr. Bvo, cloth, 4ii. 6d. 

WHIST.- HlJWTBTEir^OEOlViaiST. By Abraham srWTLKa 

and Charlks F. Pardoh. Crow n bvo, clot h extra, 3s. Od. 

WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEfRfCrOCK. Cr. 8vo, hand-made paper. Is. 
WHITE.-THE NATURAL HISTORY OFSELBORNE. B^TGilTbrt 

Whitb. M.A. Post 8 vo . printe d on laid pape r an d halMxmnd. Sis. 

WilDAMS (W. MATTIIurf .'R.Xs:)rWORKS BY^ 

BOIEBCE IB 8H0BT CHAPTBB8. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Ts. Ad. 

A SnPLE TBBATIBE 01 HEAT. With lllusts. Cr. Dvo, cloth Ump, 9a. •«• 

THE CHEMIBTBY OF COOKEBY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Us. 

THE CHEHIBTBY OP IBOl ABD ST EEL MAKHO. Cr own bvo, clo t h ex tra, ••• 

^£LIAMS0N"(MRS. F. H.).-A child widow. Post 8v8, bd^2s. 
WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS S7: 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With a^9 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. 
LEAVES FBOH A NATURAUST*8 NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 4h. <M. 
LEISUBE-TIHE STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown Bvo. cloth extra. On. 
STUDIES IB LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous lllusts. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex.. tts. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TBEAT THEM.IIlusis. Cr.ivo,ls.9cl.. Js.fM. 
GLIMPSES OF N ATUBE. W ith 35 Il lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tts. ttd. 

WINTER (J. S.), STORIESTY. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 9s. each. 
CAYALBY LIFE . I BBQIHENTAL LEGENDS;^ 

WiSSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH HS^QOATURIAL 

AFBICA, from the Congo to the Zambesi, in 1886, 1887. By Major Hermann von 
WissMANN. Trans, by M. J. A. Bbromann. Map by F. S. Wbllkr and 93 Illusu. 
^73' Heu ORK WK and Klkin-Chevalikr. Demy 8vo, cloth extra , lOw. 

WOOD.— SABI NA ; A No v el. B y Lad y Wood. Post 8v o, boards. 2s, 

W()5D"7H. F.), DETECTIVE StORlESlBY7" 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. On. each : post 8vo. illustrated boards. 9«. each. 
PASSENOEB FBOM SCOTLAND YABD. j ENOLISHMAN OF T HE BUE OAHI. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or. Love and Theology. By 
C K L I A Pawk k r_Woo l lky. Post »vo, illustrated boards. Jin, f cloth, ga. 6d . 

WRIGHT (THOlfTS). WORKS BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, r.. 6d. eacbT 
CARIGATUBE HISTOBT OF THE 6E0BGES. With 400 Caricatures. Squibs. &c 
HISTOBT OF CABICATUBE AND OF THE OBOTfiSQUE IN ABT, UT^BA- 
TUBE, SCULPTUBE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by P. W. FAiaHOLT. F.S.A, 

VATES (EDMUNDX NOVELS BY. Po«t 8vo, Ulottrated boards. 9s. ea^hT 
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THE GOLDEN LIBRARY, i 

Bararil Tkilor'tDlvarilont al iha Echo 

Club. I 

Bannstt-I B&ltul Hlitary o[ England, i 

Bennatl'i Sonfa for Sailors. I 

Popa-i Poellcal Worm. 

HolmiO Autocrat at Biwhful Tabla. 

THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY, cro- 

Wandarlnji In Pktafonla. BiJuLius 

CampHotn. Br Frudmic* Bovlk. 
Bavue Ufa. Br FiBnimcii BorLE. 
Manfa Enjland IntbaOldanTlnia. Br 

Ctreta'Llfi' By Thow'.s E^.o^t. " 
LIvBi of the Con]Dr«rc. Thomai Piost. 
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Pag Wolllngton. I A JJf"".*?""' 
onmm oaunt. I S?"'l^r*- 



'. ROBINSON. 
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I Hurt BBlial*. 



OldMnl Rook. 
Ibe Hl^ Slllt. 

Bt I'CKE hhabp. 
In w. lUamar Obmlt. 

Br HAin.BV snABT. 
Wlltaont Eon ar Uooaoi. 

Br B. A. •TBBKDAl.B. 

Br BBBTHA THOIHAH. 

Piend XbIiU. | tlu VloUn-pIkjor. 
Br PBAMCES E. TBOLlArB. 

LIka EblM npM tfaa Bob 
IBM lanua. | Hafaal 



Tlie PiCCitDILLV (3/6) NOTILS-KHtfl'-Mll. 

Rt akthonv tboi.i.opb. 

Fnin FrohiDMin. | K>pt In Iba Di 



inoipi'i nunllri 
Br IVAN TrKOBfnSFV, tot, 

■torlai from FaiaUn floralldi. 

Br C. C. VKABEB-/mt.BB. 
MUUMKotUlh. 

Br 8ABAH Vm.BB. 
Tha BrUa'i Pan. [ Lkdjr Ball. 
Moblaua ObllfL. | BwM MadMsM. 



blaua ObllAu 
a Blankkalfgha 



(wan Wart C„ 

bt Boaoi 

«rallah. 




Br>nKiiiii.-- 

Orantlar Arui^ 
Br W. BEHANT Oi J. BIt'R. 

TbliBoootValoan. IBy CttU'i Arboai 
Wr LltClaGin. HonkiofThelemi 

— ' - ' "la Sauny 81dg 

:n Vun'TiniLi 

WIlh'H*™ knd Crowi 
Tnu m TrafKljar't Bay. 
Tha Chaplain of the Fle«. 

Rr WALTER RRMANT. 

Sorothy Ponler. I Unsla Jaak. 



Ta Call Her Xlna, 
Tha Ball af U. Paal-a. 
(h« HoUBtM, 



POPULAR NOVELa 

board*, aa. aacb. 

Br EBBDBBICK ■OVI.B. 
Oamp loUa. | Baiaga LUk 

Qbioaialw o( ■•-«•«*■ Laad. 



nip. 

A^aTraH of Rad'&MT 
tha Lnak of Bo>ii«< Canp. 



OnoM lam at Bama. 
Br BOBBBT BVCIIAIIAN. 

Tba Bbailov of tba i Tba MaFtfrtMB «f 

flnord. MadaUna. 

A Cblld of Watnra. Innao Vatar. 



PoitfoT* HaDOT. ! lb* Half of Uum. 
Tha HaaUr ar tba Hlaa. 

Br HAI.!. CAIRB. 
Tha Shadow of a Orlma. 
A ton of Raiar. j Tba Oaamatar, 

Br Caataiaailcr CAinBRON. 
Tba Cnilia of Iba "Black PrlDaa.'- 
Rr Itfn. E.OVBTT CAnEBOM. 
Dacalvara Evar. | Jnllat'a Qaai^laa, 

Br AUIITIKI CI.ABB. 
far tba Lova of a Laai. 

Br nis. ABCHBB CLIVE. 
Paul Pamll. 
Why Pant Farroll Klilad bla Wlfk. 

Br niACLABBIf 0«BBAIV, 
Tha flora of Booii. 

Br O. AliliSTOM fM»I,I,II««, 
Tb« Bar llolatar. 

moBT. * FBAITVBM COCLIIVik 
Bwaat Anna Pafa. jTranaiuUiaUoa. 

■■ WdnUkt to UdBlAtr 

U Kith nrtBM. 



j-'j^'saa. 
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Two-Shtllino Novbls— confifitMd. 

Br wiiiKiJB voawsi^n, 

ArmadAlfti i Hy Hltoellaniei. 

After Dark. Woman in Whitt. 



Tht MooDstontt. 
Man and Wlfs. 
Poor Mill Finch. 
The Fallen Leavei. 
JaMbeTi Dan£hter 
The Blaok Bobe. 
He^rt and Bolence. 
«1 Bay ■o.'* 
ThaBvIl Oenluk 
LltttoHoYele. 
Ledlaoy of OalB. 
BandXoYe. 



No Mame. 
Antonlna. I BaslL 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Beoret. 
QoMn of Hearts. 
HIM or Hn? 
Hev Haddalen. 
The Froien Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
The Two DeitlBlea. 
Haonted Hotel. 
A Rogne'B Life, 

Bt 91. S. €)OK.4|l7MOin«. 
Biiry tneh a Soldier. 

By D17TTOIV COOK. 

Leo. I Panl Fovl«r*s Davtfhter. 

By C. BGBBBT CBABBOi^K. 

Piophet of the Qreat Smoky Hoontalne. 

By ^VmAlAAM CTPI.BB. 

Hearte of Qold. 

By AJLPHOIVBB BA17DBT. 

The fBTaadellet; or, Fort SalTatlon. 

By JAMBH BB IVIIE.E.K. 

A Oaitle In Spain. 

By J. liKITH DERHHENT. 

Our Lady of Teare. | Giree*e Loven. 
By CHAREiBA BICKK^Tl^. 

Bketchee by Boi. I OlWer Twist. 
Plokwiok Papers. | Hioholas Hlokleby. 

By DICK BONOVAIV. 

The Han-Hunter. I Caught at Lastl 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duneaat 

The Han fh>m Hanchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

In the Qrip of the Law. 

By CONAN BOYIiE, Ac 
Strange Seerets. 

By IVIrs. AIVNIE BDWAKHEM. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
Bt m. BBTHAIH-KDWABDM. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

By EBWABB EGOI^ESTON. 
Boxy. 

Br PERCY FITZGBBAI.B. 
Bella Donna. I Polly. 

Never Forgotten. | Fatal Zero. 
The Second Hrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
AliBAHrV BB POIVBE.AK4|A'B. 
Filthy Lucre. 

By B. B. PRAN€^lJL.IiO:V. 
Olympia. 



Queen Cophctua. 
King or Knave? 
Bomanoes of Law. 




One by One. 
A Beal Queen. 

By HAROLD FBEDBBICK. 

Beth's Brother*s Wifs. 

The Lawton Olrl. 

»raf.by mr BABTUB FBEBE. 

VftBdwang Hart. 



Two- Shilling Notbls— «ofi/i<raAf. 

By IIAIN FBIMWBUL. 

One of Two. 

Br EDITABB OA&KETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

By CHABIiBS CIIBBOIV. 



In Bonear Bound. 
Flovmr of Forest. 
Braes of Tarrsw. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High 



Bobln Gray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Laok of Gold. 
What vlU the 

World Bay? 
In Lowe and War. 
For the Kin^ 
In Pastures Breen. 

Xneen of Headow. 
Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 

By ini^l^iAlH OIIjBBKT. 

Dr. Austin's Quests. I Ji 

The Wliard of the Honatala. 

By BKNBIIT OI^AIfVII^I^B. 
The Lost Hell 



LoTing a Dioask 
A HiuM Knot. 
Hearre Deltghk 



By HBNBY OBBFUJUB. 

A Hoble Woman. I BUiaiior. 
By JOHIV HABBBBTOIV. 

Brueton*s Bayou. | Country Luofc. 

Br AlVDRBW HAXXilDAV. 

Every-Day Papers. 

Br Ixuir DrFFUS lAARDV. 

Paul Wynter*s Sacrifice. 

Br THOiriAH HABBV. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Rr J. BERlf'ICK UARWOOD. 

The Tenth Earl. 
Br J LILIAN HAWTHOR3fK 

Garth. 

Elllce Ouentln. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Hiss Cadogna. 



r.. 



Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Beatrix Baadolph. 

LoTe— or a Rame. 



David Polndexter*s Disappearaooe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Mr ARTmrB HEItFH. 

Ivan de Biron. 

Bt HENKV HEKfflAN. 

A Leading Lady. 

Br mnk CAMHEIj hoby. 

The Lovei^ Creed. 
Br IWre. CIBORGE HOOPER. 

The House of Baby. 

Br TICIHE HOPKINS. 

'Twlzt Love and Duty. 

Br Vim, AliFBED HITNT. 

Thorn icroft*8 HodeL i Self Condemned. 
That Other Person. I Leaden Casket. 

By AiAN INGEIfOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

Wij HARRIETT J AT. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Con naught. 

Rt in ark KERMIIAIV. 

Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

Rr R. AMHE KING. 

A Drawn Game, i Passion's Bl« 
•*The Wearing of the Green." 
Bell Barry. 
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Br JOniV XiKTS. 

Br K. LVMK LYFrrVIf. 

Patriots XuntMill. I Paaton Okrav. 

World Wall LoiC "My Loial" 

UndarvhlohLordf I lona. 

Tha Atonamant of Loam DnudM. 

With » aiUao TliTMtf. 

Iha Rabat at tha FunUv, 

Saving Um Wind. 

Br ■RNBV W. LrOY. 
Gldaan FlajTM. 

ttrtmWTlN BIcrABTIlV. 
A Fair laiaa. | Dodui Ouliola. 
LInlu loollbid. Maid eTltliaaa. 
Mil* HUantbroM. Camlota. 
D«ar LadT Disdain. 
Tha WUardala HaUbboon. 
Nv Inaoiv^ DkoAitar. 
Tfia C«m«t of a teaiaa. 

Br A«IVEM nACDOnEI^L. 
Qoakar Conilni. 

KATIIABINB H. MACQIIOIB. 
Tha EvU B|a. I Leat Bow. 

_ Br w. II. inAX-LOCK. 

Ttaa Kaw RapoUU. 
Bj FI,OBEN<TK niABBVAT. 

Opani Baaanal | FUbUM tha kit, 
A HamM of WUd Oa&i 
Writtan In Fin, 

Br i- mASTKBIKAN- 



Br OBOBORII OnMBT. 

DeMsr bnau. 1 A Iim* kan. 
A SalMI out. I 

Br Mra. OI.IPHAMT. 
Wbltaladlaa. | Tba PriUMaa Path. 
Iha flraatait Haliaai In Knflaad. 
Br flira. BOBEBT 0'BEILI,ir. 
Phiaba'a rorlnnaa. 

Br ODIDA. 

TweLlttlcSaodtn 

Undar Tws riaga. 



Wlt.aBdPaUMa 
raAROABKT AONBS PACK.. 
Oantli and HmpM, 

Br JAUIES PATK. 



aa^ 

Trlootrln. 
Pack. 

rou*r 



SEwapra.. 



Al*H«'ieK'""'" 



Br BHAKDEB MATTHEWa. 



ClyRardBofClvRe. 
Posier Broth an. 
FDund Dead. 
Ben of HuBbandi. 
Walwr-i Word. 



Undar Ona Roof. 
HI«h Bplrlli. 
Carl yon -■ Taar. 
Ppom Emie. 
For Caih Only. 



Br nir-. MOLKHnOBTU. 

taUiareonrt Raalory. 

Br J. E. NVDDOGK. 



d and Won 

Tba Daad Kan'i tacrat. 
Bt ». CHKIHTrB nrBRAT. 

A Hodal Falhar. I Old Bluar^ Haro. 

■-■ 'HaarU, 

Ufayofl" — 
Cynla Fi 



Joaaph*! Ooab 
Coali of FIra. 
Val Strai ' 






Irantfa, 

■« kSmi 

By Uia Qato of tha Baa. 
A Bit of Human Matnra. 
rint Paraon BlDjular. 

Rr muHBAV nntl flBRmA.I 
Ona Travaller Saturna. 
Paul Jonai'a Allai. 
Tha Blihopi' Bibla. 
_ Br HENRr nrRRAV. 

a "— of Bluir. 

! o'liATrr.ttiv. 



Br AI.I 
Tha Uatoraiai 



Tbc Fnmllv Ecaoeitrace. 

What H. iau rfar. 

Owandollne's HarveiL 

Llka Father, LJke Son. 

Marrlod Beneath Him. ", 

Noi Wooed, but Won. "** 

Uas Black than WoTa PalDttA,' . 

A Confidential A«ent. "M 

Bomo Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thont. 

□low- worm Talai. 

Tha Kyitary of lllitrld|a. 

Tha Burnt llllllan. 

Tha Word and tha Wilt. 

Br V. I.. PIKKFN. 
Lady Lovelace. 

Bt KI»«An A. POi;, 
The Hyilary of KaMa Relet. 

Br E. «;. ■•Ki) K. 

Valanllna. i Tha Foreliinin. 



ir PataT 
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By VHARI^BS RBABB. 

It Is leYef Too Lau to Maid. 

Christie Johnttono. 

Put Tonnelf In His PUum. 

The Doable Marriage. 

LoYe He Little, Loyo Me Loni. 

The Cloliter and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

k Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

SinlSeheart and Doablefkce. 

Oood Storiei of Hen and other Animaii. 



A Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
A Woman-Hater. 
The JUt. 



Hard Cash. 

PMWofllndton. 

Grllllth Oaunt. 

Foul Play. 

A Perilous leoret. 

By Mr*. J. Iff. BIBBBI^ffj. 
Weird Storiei. i Fairy Water. 
Her Hother'B Darlintf. 
Prtnoe of Walee's Garden Party. 
The Uninhabited House. 
TlM Hystery in Palaoe Gardens. 
By F. W. BOBINSOIV. 
sre Strange. 
The Hands of Justioe. 

By JAmEH BVlfCIIIIAIV. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace BalmaUn's Sweetheart 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CT^ARK BVflflBT^I^. 
Bound the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo*k*ele Head. 
In the HIddle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Hystery of the •« Ocean Star.** 
The Romanoe of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
iSEOBOE AUCirMTVII HAIjA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

Hy JOHN MAU.XDERM. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path. 
BfKATIIAKIIVK MAITIVBKRM. 
Joan Merry weather. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

Margaret and Elisabeth. 

Bf OEOROE R. 11121114. 
Bogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o* BeUs. 
Mary Jane*s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. i Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop't Crime. 
Zeph: A Circus Stury. 

By ARTIITR HKET€*1II.EV. 

A Match in the Dark. 

Br IIAWI.RV HiVf ART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

Br T. W, MPKIISIIT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked, Ac. | Back to Life. 



Two-SuiLUNf NOVBLS— CMhMIKi. 

By R. A- IITEBNBAA.E. 

The Afghan Miite. 

By B. I^OriA STBTENMO.X. 

Mew Arabiai^ Bights, i Prince Otto. 

BVBEBTflA THOU AH. 

Cresslda. *. 1 Proud Haisle. 

The Violin-player. 

By WAI^TER THORJVBIJBV. 

Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Be-toid. 

T. ABOK.PHVS TBOI^I^OPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. BLBAIVOR TBOI^ff^OPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Fnmess. iJlabel's Progress. 

By AIYTHOIVV TROI«A.OPK. 

Fran Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 

Marion Fay. John Caldlgatc 

The Way We Uve low. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leacuers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By J. T. TBOWBRIDOB. 

Fameirs Folly. 

By IVA.'V TrRGElVIEFF, Jkc. 

Stories from Foreign RovelisU. 

By IflABJK TWAliV. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen Whlu Elephant. 

A Pleasure Trip on the ContinenL 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C. C. VRAMER-Tl'TrEK* 
Mistress Judith. 

By HARAn TYTI.ER. 



Bobleese Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot Family, 
Blackball Ghosts. 



The Bride*s Pass. 
Burled Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo*saty. 
Lady Bell. 

What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the BeasL 
Citoyenne Jaqueline. 

By I?lrN. F. II. WII.MAHMOIV. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. N. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. i Regimental Legends. 

By H. I'. IVOOU. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By l.ady WOOD. 

Sabina. 

€^1:1.1 A PARKER WOOI.I.FV. 

Rachel Armstrong; cr. Love .<& ri.i !. ,y 

By ED.VIUND YATFo. 

The Forlorn Hope. | Land at I«asu 
Castaway. 
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